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_ AMATEUR PRINTING + PRACTICAL KINKS * WHAT CAMERA OWNERS WANT TO KNOW 


) 


% Dull days don’t mean dull pictures...with AGFA! 
| | 


There's no need 
GF | fe M& to fold up your 
i | camera every 
time the weather 
man says: “Increasing cloudi- 
ness.”” You can get good pic- 
tures—surprisingly good pic- 
tures—on even the dullest days 
...if youuse Agfa Plenachrome 
Film. 
Whatever the light conditions, 
Plenachrome will give you re- 
sults that exceed your expecta- 
tions. For Plenachrome is fa- 
mous for its high speed, wide 





latitude and high color sensi- 
tivity . . . famous also for its 
“extra margin of quality” that’s 
a potent help in getting clear 
brilliant negatives, with every 
detail perfect. 

For your next pictures, use 
Agfa Plenachrome Film. We’re 
sure you ll be enthusiastic about 
the results . . . so sure that we 
offer you this guarantee with 
every roll: ‘Pictures that satisfy 
or a new roll free.” 

Made by Agfa Ansco Corpo- 
ration in Binghamton, N. Y. 








AGFA 


PLENACHROME FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 





THE GUARANTEED FILM 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photograph by T. C. CROSBY—Schenectady, N. Y. 


Meets Every Enlarging Requirement 





WRITE for the De- 
fender Book and circu- 
lar—'"Velour Black for 
Enlargements from 
Miniature Negatives." 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Speed in exposure, simplicity in manipulation, tonal quality unexcelled 
—these are the characterstics that make working with Velour Black a real 
delight! Amateurs and professionals greatly admire the faithful reproduc- 
tion of their negatives even in prints of maximum size. 


Adapted to any form of projection apparatus, Velour Black is available 
in 26 varieties. Eight surfaces are supplied in four grades of contrast—for 
complete negative coverage. Special coatings for Bromoil and Carbro print- 
ing. Velour Black is sold by Photo Supply Dealers everywhere. 
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4 DEFENDER © 


3) MOROR. Bip’ Wee .< 


FOR PRINTS BY PROJECTION 
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The 


Internationally Known 
IHAGEE 


Exakta Jr. 


The Miniature Mirror 
Reflex Equipped with 
an F4.5 Ihagee Anastig- 
mat Lens 3 inch focus. 








The Ihagee Exakta Jr. is the small- —Makes double exposures im- 





est reflecting camera with a focal possible. : ; « 
plane shutter and has among its — image right side up. 
features: —Takes 8 vest pocket size pictures 
154x214 on standard No. 127 film 
—Knob for winding film and —Has regular speeds from 1/25 to Send for Complete 
shutter simultaneously. 1/500th part of a second Descriptive Cata- 


logue P. P. E. 


TRADE IN 








YOUR OLD 
CAMERA 








Dallan 
Tank 


(The One-Tank Process) 


New Model 
WILLO JR. 
ENLARGING EASEL 


$6.73 


For cut Films, Plates and Film-Packs 
DAYLIGHT DEVELOPMENT 


Developing, Fixing and Washing without remov- 
ing Plates or Films. Load tank in dark-room and 
the rest can be done in daylight. Each tank 
holds twelve films or plates. They are solid 
nickel, silver polished. 





Capacity Capacity 
NEW Size in ozs. Price Size in ozs. Price 
een fm &§ 8S oi oF Be 
BY PULL SH -5 x 6 cm. x x 4 

( ULL OR PUSH) 6.5 x 9 cm. 28 10.00 3%4x 5} 75 11.25 

9x 12cm. 64 11. 4x5 15 11.25 

‘ 6 x 13 cm. 32 9.75 5x7 128 15.75 

Improved in appearance and performance, the 10 x 15 cm. 80 11.25 


new Willo Jr. Easel still sells at the original price. 


It now has a built-in adjustable margin device 

that is operated by a gentle push or pull. This 
lever accurately adjusts the upper and left mar- 

| gins to any size between 1/16 and 2 inches, as , 

indicated on the conveniently located scale. 

There are no loose parts to be lost and no possi- 

bility of unequal margins. 





The sturdy metal masking bands keep the paper 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 
flat on the board and prevent curling. se 


Locks automatically. Simple to operate. Noth- 1 1 0 Ww est 3 2 n d $ tre et sd N ew Y or k 
ing to get out of order. Will last for years. ‘At the Sign of the Camera” 
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TINY ROBOT SH00TS 


y Phe 
-~ 


~~ FAMOUS GIANT PITCHER 


| ITTIMES IN 4 SECONDS! 


Only with this New kind of Cam- 
era Can You Get Perfect “Stills” 
OR Exciting Sequence Shots 

with Machine Gun Speed! 


VERY interesting detail of Carl Hubbell’s myster- 
ious screw ball delivery is shown in a series of 
splendid sequence shots (eleven in all, but space 

permits us to show only four of them here), made by 
Walter Engel. The entire series, greatly enlarged, will 
soon be on display at the stores of leading dealers. 
Watch for it! 


Watch ROBOT go ahead this coming year. This amazing 
compact minicam is already a favorite with outstanding staff 
and free-lance news photographers. 
























Advanced minicam fans appreciate its pre- 
cision action and the enlarging qualities of its 
razor-sharp negatives. Novices like its sim- 
plicity and the lack of complicated gadgets. 
Due to Robot’s unusual depth of focus, they 
just can’t make bad pictures with it! 


Robot’s instant popularity and increasing 
demand by amateurs have necessitated large 
volume production making possible startling 
reductions in Robot prices. See the latest 
qhis is actual size of RO”; models at your dealer’s and ask him for the 


BOT negatives—as many 


Tsrame gipehase Robot booklet—or mail coupon below for 


is . o 
standard 35mm, film. Have 


been enlarged to as much = ful] details today. Intercontinental Marketing 


as 35 times negative di- 


— Corp., Dept. 211, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 


e 
for as little as 
—with Meyer Primotar £/3.5 
lens. With Zeiss Tessar £/3.5 

gua $134. With Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens, 











= ee TS A TS EN RE IS ER 

Intercontinental Marketing Corp. Dept. 211 

10 East 40th Street, New York City 

| Please send me full information, prices, name of nearest ROBOT 

| dealer, etc. (No obligation!) 
a cog REND © Fee Lee ee ne a ee eS 
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BO LE X w 2 Yuillerd 2 Cre 


THE WORLD’S FINEST HOME MOVIE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


From the flawless perfection of each mechanical part to the absolute precision of the optical construc- 
tion —down to the last thread of the final screw and out to the lightest touch of the ultimate polish —the 
superiority of Paillard-BOLEX is in clear evidence...Paillard-BOLEX Cameras and Projectors are admit- 
tedly the crowning achievements in this field. They offer the movie maker, for all requirements, a truly pro- 
fessional performance coupled with an amazing simplicity of operation—the ability to do things that were 
formerly undone and the power to do the essential things better than ever before. 


(| “Better Pictures with Bolex” is no sloganeer’s motto—no advertising man’s trite assumption of some- 
thing that does not exist. It is a condition grounded in the story of E. Paillard & Cie. who had already 
established a world-wide reputation in the manufacture of precision apparatus more than a hundred years 
before the advent of recreational movies. 


@ Bolex superiority, however, is mainly important in its relation to Bolex performance —a very tangible 
thing obvious to every movie maker who uses Bolex Cameras and Projectors. 


@ Bolex performance consists in an ability to make better pictures and to project them more efficiently. 
Freely written and unsolicited statements from users everywhere express downright amazement at the 
exceptional quality movies—produced with every “professional” characteristic — that Paillard-BOLEX 
has made possible in the substandard field. Investigate Bolex today —at your dealer’s or send for liter- 
ature on these cameras and projectors so that you too may learn of Bolex superiority in movie making. 





Automatic Threading Mech- 
anism. 

Accurate Footage Counter — 
Subtracts and Adds. 





Rocksteady Projection. 
Micrometer Focusing. 
Still Pictures that will not 














Tri-focal Parallax Correcting 
Tubular View-Finder. 

Semi-circular Turret for three 
Lenses. 

Variable Speed—8 to 64 
frames. 

Forward and Reverse Action 
by Hand Crank. 

Clutch instantly disengages 
Spring Motor for Rewind. 

Single Frame device — for 
Stills and Animation. 

Critical Visual Focuser. 

Focal Plane Shutter. 

Provision for Electric Motor 
Drive. 

Rapid Lens Equipment com- 

pletewith HugoMeyerPrimo- 

plan £/1.5 micrometer focus- 

ing mount, $275.00. Hand 

made carrying case, $25.00. 


blister during prolonged 
projection. 
Finger-tip Control. 

Fully Gear Driven—Beltless 
Locking Threading Mechan- 
ism Obviates Jamming. 

Simplicity in Threading. 
Instant Reverse Action. 
Powerful Motor Rewind. 
Greater Illuminating Effi- 
ciency. 
Unwearable Gate and Pres- 
sure Plateofstainless steel. 
Iluminated’’Current’‘Meter. 
Powerful Cooling System. 
Model G-16 forl6mm film,$275.00 
*Model G-816 for both 8mm and 
16mm film 


*Model G-3 for 8, 934 
and 16mm film . . $325.00 


“These models instantaneously 
convertible from one size to an- 
other. All models complete with 
carrying cases and accessories. 














These are merely some of the outstanding features of Bolex Cameras and Projectors that 
you will find completely described in Catalog P-4 which will be cheerfully sent on request. 


" Retter Pictures with Bolex” 
AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, 


165 EAST 44th STREET (COMMERCE BUILDING) 


INC. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Make Your Own Pictures 
With a TROJAN DEVELOPING SET! 


IT’S SIMPLE! Beef tttcp clearly ex: 


plained. Just follow easy directions. 


IT’S FASCINATING! = 2°" EV 


THRILL in photography watching your 
own snapshots actually appear on a piece 
of paper before your own eyes! Try it— 
you'll enjoy it. 


IT'S COMPLETE! 


and All for only 


q2 


VALUE $6.65 
OUTFIT “A” ai .ereet us: 3 Pct 


— Outfits are all you need 

to discover for yourself the absorbing. fascination of creating 

your own pictures! Outfit ‘‘A’’ is t nest you can buy 4 ony. 
where for =e same money! For all pictures up to 314 


. Sh wt., 8 lbs. To ap ney, SHOW you the unex: 
SEND | our herds S, we print below the 
complete contents of Outfi' 


YOUR ORDER feared 












< OUTFIT "A” 












fividual item if paramaned separately 
Ruby Bul 





314 x 5i”2 Printing. 
General hermometer. 
aduate. 








° 
32 Page Book Amateur Photography including complete, 


easy to follow instruction 
TOTAL VALUE 1S $6.65 
YOURS for ONLY . . . $4.95! 


@ Each Outfit Comes Complete 
In a Sturdy Box 











e Satisfaction Is Guaranteed or Prices may soon fe up! Act now while you can still buy 
at this oy persa’p price of only $4.95. Sent postpaid for 
Your Money Refunded hor C.0.D i 


OUTFIT “B’”’... A $3.95 VALUE 


This dandy Outfit is all you need to discover for yourself 
the absorbing fascination of Cy your own pictures. 
The regular value of Outfit B is $3.95—NOW only 
$2.95 pe or sent C.O. Ds plus postage, For all pic- 
tures up 3%x5%”. Shpg. wt., 6 Ibs. CONTENTS: 








Ruby Bulb. (3) Metal Trays, Thermometer, (2) Stainless 
Clips, (6) M & Q Tubes Developer, Lb. Acid Fixer, (20) Sheets 3%x5% paper, a Frame, 
Stirring Rod, Record Book, Instruction Book, 4 oz. Graduate. 
OUTFIT “C’”’... A $2.65 VALUE 
For the beginner, Outfit No. C is complete in every detail, 
lacking only some of the refinements which make Out- 
fits No. A and B preferred * ee use. Only $1.95 
postpaid or C.0O.D., plus tage. Accommodates all 
ggg AY -— =» Ti Dai ra} ac jon 9 wt., 
bs utfit consists of :—Ruby Bul mateur Trays 
Thermometer, (5) M & Q Tubes Developer, % Ib. Acid Fixer, Wood Printing Frame, Printing 
Paper, Stirring Rod, Instruction Book, Graduate. 
Meters, Enlargers, Darkroom Supplies— 
NEW CAMERA BOOK FREE! everything » hotegraghie. Central offers you 
America’s most mplete, varied stock of 
Now ready—Central’s sensational, new money- foreign and Peano ‘merchandise from 
saving BARGAIN BOOK of Cameras and world’s leading makers: Eastman Kodak, 
Supplies—FREE on request while the sup- Zeiss, Bell & Howell, Graflex, Geveart, Kor- 
ply lasts! Tllustrates latest developments in ona, Bausch & Lomb, etc. All genengiees. 
photography—offers hundreds of amazing, Send coupon quick for Free a 00k 
money-saving Bargains in new and used SAVE at Central! (We take your old camera 
still, movie Cameras, Lenses, Films, Exposure and equipment in trade.) 





, 6 CENTRAL Camera Comnany 
¢ 230 So. Wabash Ave rept. PP-11, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
4 cree. oO Gentlemen: pend me, bin ae Cee new FREE money-saving Bar- 
: Cash Oo LS serene, Ox lousy Wack. ggaganens Sead & patigate, 
CAMERA COMPANY $ cow, C) Send me Derm SBS [oe and patigs:° * Promise to pay postman 
MA s 
© | a Se 
230 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. PP-11, CHICAGO ne ith: GIN 8s sat opog asore tus orseasicmnap=necnseraesogancs-seenensigcassiaoie nia 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS Since 1899 é City "Please Print Plainly) ei ee memes 2 State...........--eeereee 








prsaacacescabobosscocucluatucuceetenckesnce. | 
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N the September issue we took the lib- 
i erty of giving ourselves what we con- 
sidered a well-earned pat on the back. 
We refer, of course, to our remarks about 
PoputaR PuotocrapHy and Jack Price’s 
story on Life magazine. 

Encouraged by your enjoyment of the 
Life story, we’ll have to be excused if we 
again take the opportunity to feature a 
somewhat similar inside story. 

As you know, one of the greatest pic- 
ture and news services in the entire 
world is the Associated Press. It is one 
of the most intricately organized photo 
services in existence. 

Realizing that many people had never 
had the opportunity to read an article 
revealing all the interesting angles of 
that organization, we set Jack Price to 
work again. In this issue he takes you 
on an intimate sight-seeing trip behind 
the scenes of AP. 

on i om 

H, me! Will this contest for “owner 

of the world’s oldest film that can 

be exposed and still make a good picture” 
never end? It looks very much as if 
someone will find the editorial depart- 
ment cutting out paper dolls one of these 
nights if somebody doesn’t find an an- 
tique film to end all old-age film debates. 

Not satisfied with allowing Mrs. Walker 
of Denver with her film purchased in 
1901 to stand as a record—remember? we 
told yov about it in the last issue— 
Walter B. Moses Jr., of Memphis, Tenn., 
writes us a letter which makes us wish 
we'd never started the thing. 

Says Mr. Moses: “Sixteen years ago, 
two photographs were taken with a 
Kodak 3 A on N C film. For some reason 
they were forgotten. Several months ago 
the same camera was used with the re- 
mainder of the same film. The age of the 
film was, of course, unknown. 

“When the film was developed it was 
found that the first two exposures were 
of a baby girl. The last two pictures on 
the roll were of the same girl. She is 
now nineteen years old. 

“The pictures were so good that an 
8 x 10 enlargement was made of one 
of the negatives exposed sixteen years 
ago. Ask your readers to best that one.” 

So there you are folks, beat it if you 
can. 

— po 
ANY contributions arrive on our 
desk which have value as prospec- 
tive publishable material, but, unfortu- 
nately, both for us and the folks who 


send this material in, we are unable to 
use them. The reason is that, regardless 
of how good a picture or diagram may be, 
we generally cannot use it unless it is 
accompanied by a clearly legible de- 
scription. Typewritten information is 
best, naturally. Take as much pains with 
your letters and manuscripts as you do 
with your pictures and you will make 
your weary editor very happy. 
= 
HE candid camera fan, in his en- 
thusiasm to obtain a good picture, 
often unwittingly pokes his lens into 
someone’s privacy and thereby makes 
himself decidedly unpopular. We've all 
probably had such an experience. Eu- 
gene Whitmore told us about his desire 
to warn minicam owners along this line 
and we figured it would be a good idea 
to pass his thoughts along. You will 
find Mr. Whitmore’s article in this issue 
interesting and well worth reading. Of 
course, we all want to take those unusual 
and interesting pictures, but the idea is 
to try and get them without getting our- 
selves in the dog-house! 
at ew 
E expressed a wish, in the Septem- 
ber issue, that film manufacturers 
would adopt the idea of putting the speed 
and other characteristics of their film on 
the carton. From the letters we have 
received from readers on this subject it 
is evident that a great many amateurs 





J. S. Ransome, Gilroy, Calif., was 
pleased with the retlections of Mon- 
terey Bay caught in this closeup. 








have been thinking the same thing. One 
point that would seem to make it im- 
practical is the fact that the speed would 
have to be given as rated by several 
popular systems. This would, of course, 
be a tough assignment for the film maker. 
Which leads us on to say we think it 
is about time that one of these systems 
of rating film speeds is universally adopt- 
ed and set up as the standard. So we 
add these two ideas to our platform— 
first, one standard system of rating film 
speed, and second, that film speed infor- 
mation be printed on the maker’s pack- 
age. = oo 


UR “18 Club” seems to be going over 
in a big way. Since we mentioned 
in the August issue the 35mm. cartridges 
that drag out to thirty-six exposures and 
said we were thinking of getting up a 
petition, or something, to holler for more 
half-sized cartridges, our readers have 
been swamping us with letters saying, 
“Yeah man.” With every mail comes 
more letters voting “Aye,” a pretty good 
indication that practically every owner of 
a 35mm. camera would like to have his 
favorite film in 18 exposures. Do we 
have any more applicants? 
— ee 
to once in a while we get a 
_4 brand new thought from some 
reader. The latest is the idea of insti- 
tuting a print swappers’ column or some- 
thing so that amateurs can exchange 
pictures and get suggestions from each 
other. For instance, Paul W. Stiles, 32 
Rounds St., New Bedford, Mass., wants 
to swap one picture a month (an 8 x 10) 
with a few fellow-readers of PopuLar 
PHotTocRaPHy. We're not quite sure 
whether or not we want to become in- 
volved in this idea. We might be swamped 
with more names and addresses than we 
could find space to print. However, we'll 
take a chance and offer space for a few 
names each month. We won’t promise 


not to change our minds before long 
though. fd Ay sas 


WORD or two about William Booth, 

Jack Hazlehurst’s exceedingly ver- 

satile model appearing in his feature this 

month. Booth’s career has been such a 

varied one that we thought you’d like 
to know something about him. 

Bill Booth is a descendant of the fa- 
mous Edwin Booth, and has long been 
in theatrical work. His stage career, as 
a matter of fact, began when he was six 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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AP’s New York photo service desk, control unit of the nation. Al Resch, center, 
who organizes the work, reads a caption that Charles Payne has written. On the 
left, G. W. Churchill, night monitor, frowns over a news story. 





Above: AP photographer’ Lou 

Johrden and darkroom superinten- 

dent Otto Tiemann, collaborate over 
a day’s picture report. 


Below: A contact printer and two 
enlarging cameras are used to make 
prints from the wirephoto negatives. 


thing. 


Thirty-four-year-old Edward Stanley, 
executive in charge of all photographic 
service, is a seasoned kp veteran. 


The Story of the 


Jack Price tells in this article all about the miraculous 
growth and operation of this great picture service. 
Next month he will explain the marvels of AP's wirephoto. 


HURRICANE sweeps the Caribbean. 
A Views of devastation travel by wire 

abreast of the news dispatches, to 
describe what words cannot. 

A big football game in Los Angeles 
excites the fans of the nation. Action 
pictures of the winning touchdown ap- 
pear beside the final score. 

A boxing title changes hands in a Chi- 
cago ring. Newspapers throughout the 
country top the round-by-round account 
of the bout with a picture of the knock- 
out blow. 

This miracle of modern journalism is 
largely due to the efforts of the Associated 
Press. Every day their news pictures 
flash across the pages to thrill and 





astound more than twenty-five million 
newspaper readers. 

In fact, one of the most fascinating ro- 
mances in the annals of American jour- 
nalism is the story of the growth of this 
service which has been so swift and so 
great that only by comparison can any 
idea of its expansion be had. 

In February, 1928—the year in which 
the service was inaugurated—the Asso- 
ciated Press did not have a single staff 
photographer. 

Today it has the largest co-ordinated 
staff of photographers in the world. Near- 
ly 2,000 photographs are examined every 
day and the best of them are sent hurtling 
over its wires into every section of the 





Murray Becker, ace AP photographer. 

His efficient coverage of the Hinden- 

burg disaster last ago: won for him 
a $500 cash award. 


i 


arn oabtni et m 








The cases hold wirephoto equipment. 
Photographer Jules Schick gets an as- 
signment from city editor Al Murphy. 
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Often a half dozen men, sometimes more, are at work in the darkroom. After a 
print is exposed it goes from developing tray to water rinse to hypo bath, and to 


the final wash. 


Associated Press 


by JACK PRICE 


(Photographs by Associated Press photographers) 


country. Plane, train, and motorcycle, 
hourly speed precious negatives to wire- 
photo transmission stations. Every week 
thousands of additional news pictures are 
sent by mail to nearly every city and 
hamlet in the United States. 

And all this has taken place within the 
comparatively short period of nine years. 

In 1928, Kent Cooper, general manager 
of the Associated Press, made the de- 
cision which was to have such tremen- 
dous reverberations in the journalistic 
world. 

Although the wires of the AP had, for 
many years, transmitted news events 
from the remotest corners of the globe 
to American newspapers, it was not until 





The AP’S specially constructed copy- 


camera. Otto Tiemann looks on as 
Harry Selzer, printer, places a news 
picture in the easel. 


then that Cooper, together with other 
executives, decided to enter the field of 
pictorial news coverage. The theory was 
that pictures were as important in news 
reporting as the written word. Thus a 
new era in journalism was born. 

The new picture service started by the 
AP presented a different form of picture 
syndication. It is operated by, and for 
the benefit of newspapers who belong to 
and participate in the expense of main- 
taining a sort of “clearing house” for pic- 
tures. It is run in exactly the same man- 
ner as is the AP news service to franchise 
member newspapers. AP is a strictly 
non-profit organization. The name, As- 
sociated Press, means exactly what it says 


Speed is essential. 






Mary Morris, AP girl photographer, is 
making a name for usaell with the 


candid pictures she takes for AP 
feature pages. 


Below: Night relief editor McNally 
pounds a typewriter at the photo serv- 
icedesk where picturecopy is prepared. 
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—an organization of associated news- 
papers who, by their membership, pay for 
the expense of operating the organization. 

The first step toward giving these mem- 
bers a picture service as well as a news 
service was taken when offices were 
opened in New York in the Paramount 
News Reel Building, on 44th Street, near 
Eleventh Avenue. 

There were no soft-lighted reception 
rooms nor great mahagony desks. The 
staff was meagerl:’ composed of a few 





Harold Harris and Tommy Sande, Ace AP 
men, behind an imposing array of cameras latest 
and lenses they use in their assignments. 


A retoucher adds some artwork to 
a print before it is released to 
the papers. 


men who had to act in many capacities. 

Through a contractual agreement AP 
was entitled to clip the Paramount news 
reels for material to send out in service 
form. The clips of the small frames of 
standard size 35mm. film, enlarged, 
served as a basis for supplying member 
papers with picture news of the day. The 
service at that time was accomplished by 
mail, and by special plane trips when- 
ever the occasion demanded. 

The member papers reacted to the 
added service so well that the clamor for 
more pictures was soon heard in the 
main AP offices at 383 Madison Avenue. 
With that desire for more pictures came 


Mat editor E. K. Butler and art director 
Russell Countryman lay out pages for 


the necessity for staff photographers and 
equipment. Starting cautiously with one 
cameraman, the service grew until it be- 
came difficult to operate with the cramped 
and inadequate facilities. 

During the second year of existence, 
while still operating from the 44th Street 
office, the expansion movement was be- 
gun in earnest. 

It was at this time, too, that the picture 
market began to feel the effect of this 
new competitor. Until the inauguration 





Chief engineer Biele with his 
invention, a_ photo- 
electric cell flash synchronizer. 


hie 


AP’s Telemat Service. 


of the AP service there were but three 
major syndicates: The International News 
Photos, which is an arm of the Hearst 
organization; The Times Wide World 
Photos, owned and operated by the New 
York Times; and the Acme News Pic- 
tures, a syndicate owned and operated 
by the Newspaper Enterprise Association. 
These three syndicates, which practically 
controlled the market, were privately 
owned and operated for profit. 

The competitive effect which AP was to 
have upon those organizations also grew 
with the continued expansion program. 
More photographers were added to the 

(Continued on page 82) 





About Words Used In 
Photographic Texts 











HEN the beginner in photography 

encounters such words as aberra- 
tion, holostigmat, or kallitype, in the 
course of his early reading on the sub- 
ject, he is very likely to throw up his 
hands and quit. His reasoning is that 
photography is an occult science and a 
mystic art too deep for the average in- 
telligence to comprehend. 

Realizing that such a condition should 
not exist, A.G. Williams and William L. 
Hunter, of the Industrial Arts depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College at Ames, 
Iowa,—who are interested in teaching 
elementary photography to high school 
pupils and prospective teachers—made 
an effort to rectify the situation. 

The investigators proceeded to discover 
the words which are peculiar to photog- 
raphy. Their aim was to give pupils 
concurrent understanding of terminology 
along with reading matter. 

Twelve books pertaining to amateur 
photography were chosen and six lines 
of each page of each book were ana- 
lyzed. Common two and three letter 
words were omitted from the count. Sep- 
arate records were kept of each of the 
twelve books. Except in a very few in- 
stances, only words used by three or more 
writers were included in the final list. 

A total of 101,086 words were tabulated. 
There were 4,182 different words used by 
all the writers. From this list of 4,182 
words, all were eliminated which ap- 
peared in Thorndike’s list of 10,000 words 
commonest to the English language. 

Space will not permit listing all the 
words found in the survey. Instead, 
some of the more interesting discoveries 
will be dealt with. 

It is not surprising that the word de- 
veloper headed the list. It was used 457 
times by the twelve authors. But it is 
rather unusual that of all the common 
words in photographic parlance, bromide, 
somewhat of an unusual expression for 
the amateur was repeated 447 times. En- 
largement is a word that seems very 
common to the profession, but strangely 
enough it was used only 83 times in all 

Another oddity in the use of words, is 
that the noun, incandescence was used 
only four times while the adjective, in- 
candescent, was used 55 times. 

It is somewhat unusual that the word 
panchromatic made its appearance only 
27 times, while the word subtractive, 
which seems remote from photography, 
was used 46 times. 

Fogged is a word that one would ex- 
pect to be oft-repeated. Instead it was 
used only 4 times, while a word that 
seems to have little bearing on photog- 
raphy, fuzz, was used 9 times. 

A similiarly curious usage was that of 
the word gelatine, which was used 113 
times, while’ what seems to be a fre- 
quently-seen word, filmpack, was used 
only 4 times. 

Photographer is a word that is on near- 
ly every tongue today but it was used 
only 96 times in comparison with print- 
ing, which appeared 378 times.—® 
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Have you ever wondered how 
Technicolor movies are made? 
Well, here's an_ interesting 
explanation of the process. 


HERE’S a rainbow over Hollywood 

today, a rainbow which the enter- 

prising makers of motion pictures 
have turned into reality. They call it 
Technicolor. Once it was radical and 
visionary, but today it is conservative and 
practical. 

One important contribution to the color 
screen is now being made at the Para- 
mount Studio, where the first realistic 
color picture of the sea, Ebb Tide, is be- 
ing produced. 

By combining the powerful drama of 
this classic with the colorful setting of 
the sea and its tropical islands, it is be- 
lieved that acting and beauty can be suc- 
cessfully blended into outstanding screen 
entertainment. The task of performing 
this “perfect blend” was placed in the 


hands of Director James Hogan, who has 
complete charge of making the picture. 

What, then, is Technicolor, and how 
does it work? 

First of all, a ray of “white” light is, of 
course, a combination of many colors. 
For the purpose of this explanation, the 
“white” ray is made up essentially of the 
three primary light colors, red, green and 
blue-violet. From these three major 
color sensations all the other varying 
hues are produced in the eye. 

A red flower appears red because, when 
a ray of light strikes its petals the petals 
have the property of absorbing the blue 
and green portions of the white light, 
and reflecting the red. The image be- 
comes a matter of subtracting all the col- 
ors except the essential one—which to a 
red flower, is red. 

The light reflected from the object en- 
ters the Technicolor camera through a 
regular lens. It strikes a prism which has 
been coated to give it the reflective quali- 
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ties of a mirror, and which is so con- 
structed as to permit part of the light to 
pass through the prism, the remainder be- 
ing deflected at right angles. The light 
which passes through the prism, goes 
through a color filter which only the 
green rays can penetrate. The green 
portion of the image then, is recorded on 
one of the three films within the camera. 
This first film is the negative which is 
sensitive to green light only. 

The light which is deflected at right 
angles to the other side of the prism, 
strikes another filter 
which permits the 
passage of both the 
red and blue colors. 
Two negatives in 
close contact with 
each other, are so 
placed in the camera 
as to receive this 
latter red and blue 
light. The front neg- 
ative is sensitive on- 


Right: Much equip- 
ment is needed to 
make a Technicolor 
picture. This shot 
shows a company 
on location. 


Left: Technicolor 
film in the develop- 
ing and printin 
rooms being woun 
on huge, rotating 
drums. 





Note the sound-proof Technicolor camera used in this scene, taken at Catalina 
Island, California. Each one of these cameras costs about $15,000. 
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ly to blue rays, and so records that color. 
Red, being the stronger of the colors, 
passes through the front or blue-sensitive 
negative, and is recorded on the rear or 
red-sensitive negative. 

These three negatives are not colored; 
they appear as black and white nega- 
tives, except that each records only its 
own colors. Each however, captures the 
degrees of intensity of its respective color, 
and thus records for the screen the vari- 
ous depths, or shades of that color. 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Photographing 


Ship Models 


by Clyde Archibald 


ITH a camera, a ship model, a 
length of black oilcloth, a sheet, 

and a few odds and ends, some beautiful 
and interesting pictures can be made pro- 
ducing a life-like illusion of a ship at sea. 
The discovery of this process was made 
in trying to photograph the model of a 
bridge. The bridge was 12 feet long, so 
long, in fact, that cellophane, glass or 
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A realistic maritime scene made with 
a sheet for a sky and oilcloth for water. 


other material used to represent water 
showed the seams so badly that the effect 
was destroyed. 

Oilcloth, when correctly used, pro- 
duees an excellent illusion of “wet” wa- 
ter. 

In making pictures like the one shown 
a hole is cut in the oilcloth to the out- 
line of the ship at the water level in or- 
der to conceal enough of the hull to give 
the effect that the bottom is submerged. 

The background color is important. If 
a black background is used, the oilcloth 
will reflect the light from it and the re- 
sult is “water” that is too black. For 





this picture a white sheet was used with 
good results. 

In order to gain the illusion of size, a 
low view-point should be chosen. This 
may be done in most cases without tilt- 
ing the camera, by means of the rising 
front. 

The camera should be focused on the 
middle mast with the diaphragm wide 
open. After focusing, the diaphragm is 
stopped down to its smallest aperture in 
order to gain depth of focus. This stop- 
ping down, in turn necessitates long ex- 
posure. 

The silhouette is to be preferred since 
that angle eliminates the danger of the 
rigging not looking weathered enough to 
imitate a real ship’s rigging, and it also 
hides imperfections in the model’s con- 
struction. 

To summarize some of the points to be 
watched: 

1. The first requisite is a _ realistic 
model. Most of the credit belongs to the 
model maker when excellent results are 
obtained. 2. Avoid wrinkles in back- 
ground sheet. 3. Shoot from a low view- 
point in order to get illusion of large 
size. 4. Use small diaphragm opening to 
increase depth of focus. This in turn 
necessitates a long exposure. 

The ship model shown here was made 
by Joe Gill, a mechanical engineer of 
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Showing position of lights and camera. 


Portland, Oregon. The camera used was 
a Zeiss Ideal with a Tessar lens. An ex- 
posure of 10 seconds at f 45 was made on 
a fast ortho film. 





| A Darkroom 


Necessity | 





THERMOMETER is an essential 

piece of equipment in any photo- 
graphic darkroom. For careful work, 
both in developing films and paper, it is 
indispensable. 

Every package of developer and every 
formula for making developer explains 
the temperature at which the respective 
developers give their maximum results. 
Although often disregarded, these tem- 
perature directions should be followed. 

Warm solutions speed up the develop- 
ment of prints, produce stains, usually 
change the color scale of the print and 
may soften the emulsion. Excessive tem- 
perature changes the film’s proper con- 
trast of values, over-speeds action, and 


is more than likely to soften the emul- 
sion so that it will come off the base. Cold 
developer, for negatives or prints, retards 
action, changes contrast and tone values. 

Warm fixing bath produces stains and 
frequently fails to fix the negative or 
print. Cold fixing bath does less harm. 
The best temperature for this solution is 
between 60 and 65 degrees. 

Wash water, for negatives or prints, 
should be no higher than 65 or 70 degrees, 

Because there are occasions when high 
or low room temperatures can become a 
serious hazard to the darkroom worker, a 
good thermometer is one of the very best 
investments he can possibly make.—Guy 
M. Chase, Roselle Park, N. J. 





Chinese Camera Fan 


HINESE children are very shy of 
cameras, and consequently are very 
difficult to photograph. If a photographer 
were to stroll down a street in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown in search of pictures, 
the chances are every child in sight 
would scamper away at the first glimpse 
of the camera. 
Replete with pigtail, native costume, 
and slippers, this Chinese boy didn’t re- 





This Chinese lad snaps his dog’ 8 pic- 
ture, unaware ~— his own is being 
taken. 


alize his picture was being made, as he 
was intent upon photographing his dog. 

The picture was made some years ago 
by Mr. Goldsmith of San Francisco, who 
is well known for his pictures of China- 
town.—C. W. Geiger, San Francisco, Calif. 





A Camera Disaster 


ID you ever hear of a camera sud- 
denly catching on fire, and without 
apparent reason? 

That was exactly what happened to a 
photographer’s camera in St. Paul, Minn. 

He was making a landscape picture— 
his Graflex on a tripod. Leaving the 
camera for a moment, without having 
first lowered its reflecting mirror after 
the previous shot he studied the scene 
before him. Then, having decided on the 
portion of the view he wished to record, 
he turned back to his camera. Stooping 
over to look into the groundglass, he was 
horrified to find smoke curling from the 
hood. 

The magazine was hurriedly ripped off, 
and, between curses, he aired his views 
about the idiot who would throw a 
lighted cigarette in such a place. 

A hole, about one-half inch in diame- 
ter, was burning in the rubberized cur- 
tain near the bottom. The fire was put 
out. Other members of the party crowded 
around the smoking camera, and in the 
discussion that followed, a discovery was 
made. 

The fire was not caused by a cigarette 
at all. Strangely enough, the angle at 
which the camera had been placed per- 
mitted the rays of the sun to strike the 
lens and the sun focused on the curtain 
set it afire. Remember how you used to 
burn a hole in paper with a magnifying 
glass when you were a kid? 

It is always well to make certain the 
sun will not strike the open lens of your 
camera for very long.—Bill Boyd, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Stopping Birds 
On The Wing 


by HUGO S. SCHRODER 


(Photographs by the Author) 


Bird photography is an unlimited field for the amateur. Aloft or at rest, 
bird subjects offer interesting and often remunerative camera opportunities. 


Tampa Bay I noticed a lone brown 

pelican flying towards me. I 
wasn’t particularly interested, despite the 
fact that I had gone there with the idea 
of photographing bird life along the bay 
shore, until he began diving within cam- 
era range. 

One of the most thrilling sights to be 
seen along the Florida coast is a “power 
dive” of that big-beaked bird. He will 
ascend to a height of twenty or thirty 
feet above the waves, stop momentarily, 
and then hurtle downward, usually sub- 
merging when he strikes. Ordinarily his 
feeding grounds are sd far off shore, 
however, that it is impossible to make 
pictures of the performance. 

But here was a bird so close that it 
was difficult to focus the 7%” lens of my 
Graflex and follow him during the dive. 

The first plunge was followed by sev- 
eral more in quick succession. All the 
time I was trying frantically to keep the 
fast moving bird in focus and I wasn’t 
having any luck, until I finally hit on a 
scheme to get my picture. 

After watching the pelican repeat his 
diving act for a while I noticed that he 
terminated his plunge at about the same 
distance from me each time. Although he 
was diving in a place where the after- 
noon sun complicated matters, I set my 
focal plane shutter for fast action, and 
trusted to luck that the pelican would 
end another plunge in the same place 
He did. When he started 
downward again, I watched 
the start and when I saw 
that he was heading toward 
the area I had focused on, 
I transferred my gaze into 
the hood of my Graflex. 
The instant his image ap- 
peared in the groundglass 
I released the shutter. 

He came back for still 
more dives, but all were not 
within proper range. Try- 
ing to focus on a fast 
moving bird was impossible. 
I had to be satisfied with 
making an exposure when- 
ever I could, but I suc- 
ceeded in getting a number 
of interesting shots. 

I caught him in various 
positions as he plunged 
head downward. Some ex- 
posures were made as he 
hit the water, and these 
show what the naked eye is 
unable to catch. I scored one 


QO: day while standing on a dock in 


Right: 


which carries him beneat 
Spray flying, he takes off for another performance. 


hit with an exposure showing the bird’s 
body almost completely submerged—only 
the wings being visible above the water. 
Several shots showed partial or total 
submersion, and I discovered that very 
little spray was in evidence until the 
bird disappeared under the surface. Of 
course some of the dives were imperfect, 
and these awkward plunges produced a 
lot of spray. 

I used up my entire supply of film on 
those “power dives.” When the pelican 
hurtled through the air, or when he hit 
the water, I made an exposure of 1/655 
second and managed to stop the big fellow 
fairly well. 

Five years passed before I offered any 
of those photographs for sale. Then I 
sent some of them to the National Geo- 
graphic, and four were used for publica- 
tion. Since then they have been used in 
various American publications and in a 
great many foreign countries. They have 
also been used in rotogravure sections 
and as illustrations for books. In short, 
an unexpected lucky break produced 
photographs which have earned big divi- 
dends. Incidentally, I have seen thou- 
sands of pelicans along the Florida coast 
since then, and witnessed many of them 
diving, but I have never seen another 
diving within such close range. 

When photographing pelicans in action 
during ordinary flight, or when they are 
rising from or dropping into their nests, 

(Concluded on page 78) 


The end of the bird’s plunge, 


Splash! 
the surface. Below: 








Ow Amallzush Can Get 


The author explains some simple angles on composition 
and makes the subject quite easy for you. You don't have 
to be an artist or mathematician to make good pictures. 














































Photographer von Schoenfeldt ex- 
plains the intricacies of a camera to 
songbird Grace Moore. 


‘to are numerous books on com- 
position and in each the author 
gives different rules and regula- 
tions. However, these books seem to do 
very little good. If you look at many 
amateur photographs, the composition is, 
frankly speaking, pretty bad—or rather, 
there is no composition at all. For sev- 
eral reasons I do not recommend that the 
amateur sit down and read dozens of 
books on photography. For one thing the 
fun in picture taking would be lost. Be- 
sides that, I do not think that any ama- 


and balance to the picture. 
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A scene in Teton National Park, Wyoming. 
branches and the bush in the foregroun 


teur photographer has the time to think 
of applying rules and regulations when he 
is out shooting pictures. 

Can he be helped without these rules? 
Yes, and I hope that I shall be able to 
give the interested amateur photographer 
some valuable hints. 

First of all, give yourself a little more 
time when you take your pictures. Do 
not rush, but try to remember that re- 
gardless of how necessary it is to consider 
your timing, it is also necessary to con- 
sider your subject. Analyze your scene 
before you try to make a picture of it. 
Try to figure out what you want to take 
and do not just point your camera at a 
scene because you think it beautiful— 
there are always certain factors that 
make it beautiful. Let me give you an 
example. 

Not long ago I was admiring a view 
from a mountain top. For miles and miles 
one could see snowclad tops and green 
slopes. There were at least twenty people 
with cameras up on that mountain each 
expressing his or her admiration while 
they snapped pictures as fast as they 
could, shooting out into space. I am con- 
vinced that every one was disappointed 
when they saw their pictures. Why? 

If you start to analyze that scene, you 
will soon find out. 
What was there 
about it that made 
it so striking? Why 
was everyone ad- 
miring the scenery? 
Because of the dis- 
tance one could see 
and the depth in the 
view. How do we 


The tree 
give depth 





An excellent example of group balance. 
center of interest is one-third way in from the right and 
two-fifths up from the bottom. 





OUNT H.C.A. von Schoenfeldt, A.R.P.S. 

has had an interesting and varied career. 
He is of Austrian descent, although born 
and reared in Sweden. Starting as a com- 
missioned officer in the Swedish army, he 
has since been an actor, motion picture di- 
rector, stage and movie producer, manager 
for a travel bureau, manager at a camera 
factory, and photographer and lecturer for 
the Folmer Graflex Corporation in Rochester, 
New York. 

He has lived in this country for eight 
years. His travels here, too, have been 
varied. He now makes his residence in Hol- 
lywood. 

His photographic career began when he 
was ten years old. Since that time he has 
written many books; one on filters, par- 
ticularly, is accepted by many as a com- 
plete treatise on the subject. His filter ex- 
periments began in 1912, as did his: first 
color work. He is now recognized as one 
of the experts in that field 

His pictures have been exhibited in many 
salons, and he takes pride in the fact that 
his exhibits haye been shown in 65 photo- 
oagite stores during 1936. Many readers 
will recognize some of the pictures repro- 
duced here for that reason. 











realize this depth? Because we see the 
scene in three dimensions and have some 
near-by objects for comparison. 

Now, a picture would reproduce the 
scene in two dimensions only—bring it 
down to a flat surface—and the compari- 
son that made it interesting to our eyes 
would be left out in the two-dimension 
picture where comparison is much more 
necessary. 

What should the photographer do? He 
should always try, in making such pic- 
tures, to get some kind of a foreground. 
It does not matter what it is. It may be 
a person, a tree, a rock, or anything near- 
by that will serve as a comparison to the 
far away scenery and thereby give depth 
to the picture. 


Note that the 





Better Chr 


by 
COUNT H. C. A. von SCHOENFELDT 
(Photographs by the Author) 


Very often I have heard comments 
about my own pictures showing unusual 
depth, and the remark has been made 
that I must use a very small diaphragm 
opening. In fact, I generally use f 8 or 
larger, but I always try to get. some 
foreground, try to take a scene that is in 
two or more planes, so to speak. I make 
this a rule even with architectural pic- 
tures, by using a tree or even only a 
branch of a tree as a kind of frame on one 
side, or in one corner, and thus obtain 
striking effects of depth. 

Speaking of architectural pictures, I 
want to point out that a house is a sub- 
ject that every photographer has to take 
at some time or other. It may be your 
own home or that of a friend. And no 
pictures are given less thought than ama- 
teur architectual shots. 

It may happen that in visiting an old 
friend on his farm, you are asked to 
take a picture of his farmhouse. Say, 
for instance, that it is an ugly house with 
nothing interesting about it. But you want 
to fulfill your friend’s wish, so you oblig- 
ingly take the picture. In ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the house will 
look worse in the picture than in reality. 
The average amateur will snap the pic- 
ture without even trying to figure out 
some way to make it at least a fairly 
good picture, even if the subject is bad. 

Why is it that some photographers can 
make excellent pictures of such an ugly 
subject as an ash can? Because they try 
to get effects in the picture that divert 
the eyes’ attention from the fact that it is 
just an ash can. 

The same can be done with the picture 
of an ugly house. How? Simply by using 
another object in the foreground to at- 
tract the eye, or by skillful play with the 
lights and shadows. 

Some time ago I admired a beautiful 
picture of a square and plain farm house. 
The photographer had skillfully placed a 
plough in the foreground, and as a back- 
ground he had beautiful cloud forma- 
tions. It was a picture of unusual beauty 
and I am sure that the owner of the farm- 
house was more than proud to show 
what his home looked like. The plain- 
ness of the house itself was thoroughly 
hidden by the beautiful manner in which 
it was framed. Still it was, without. a 
doubt, a true picture of that farmhouse. 

When you have advanced so far that 
you have obtained the feeling of depth 
in your scene, there is another factor— 
one that is almost of more importance— 
and that is the proper balance. If you 
look at famous pictures, paintings or 
photographs, you will find that you sel- 
dom see the principal subject of interest 
placed in the middle of the picture. It is 
always placed toward one side or the 

(Continued on page 86) 


The great depth of this Glacier National Park scene was accentuated by the 
road and part of a cliff in the foreground. So excellent is the picture that it 
seems to have a third dimension. 


Below: An example of group balance. The man standing on the left in this 
Mexican resort scene gives necessary weight to the composition, despite the 
fact that the principals are in almost the exact center of the picture. 
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Negative and paper are placed in the 
printing frame, emulsion sides together. 


ITH the modern method of de- 
\ \ veloping film in tanks, which 

does away with the necessity of 
a darkroom, a great many amateurs are 
reluctant to print their own pictures. Yet 
this is one of the simplest of all of the 
picture-making processes. We will de- 
scribe the two methods of making contact 
prints, the “printing-out” process and the 
“developing-out” process. 


THE PRINTING-OUT PROCESS 


The most simple of the printing pro- 
cesses is that in which printing-out paper 
is used. This paper can be obtained in 
various sizes with either a matte or 
glossy finish, but is not made in a variety 
of contrasts as are the other types of 
papers. It is therefore most useful when 
the amateur has a good, average contrast 
in his negative. For this process it is 
necessary only to have the paper, a print- 
ing frame, and a supply of hypo. An 
ordinary hypo bath is made, leaving out 
the acid hardener. 

The negative is placed in the printing 
frame with the shiny side of the negative 
toward the glass. The emulsion side of 
the printing paper is then placed against 
the emulsion side of the negative and the 
back of the frame put in place. The 
frame is then exposed to sunlight until 
the picture is printed. The exposure time 
can be determined by opening half of 
the back of the frame from time to time, 
and examining the paper. This should 


The required exposure is 
made with white light. 


The print goes thru develo- 
per, short-stop, and hypo. be 


Contact Printing For 


One of the easiest and most fascinating 
steps in photography is the making of your 


own contact prints. 


not be done in bright sunlight, but in the 
shade. In this way the printing process 
can be watched until it has been carried 
to the proper depth, which should be 
somewhat darker than desired in the 
finished print. When it has reached the 
proper depth the paper is placed in the 
fixing bath, where is is allowed to fix for 
several minutes. All prints become some- 
what lighter in the hypo and for that 
reason it is necessary to practice once or 
twice to determine how much exposure 
should be given. 

After the print has fixed for 5 minutes 
it is washed in running water for 15 min- 
utes and then dried either in a blotter 
roll or on a ferrotype tin, as will be ex- 
plained later. Usually it takes about 3 
to 5 minutes to print a picture this way 
in bright sunlight, and anywhere from 
15 minutes to an hour when the sun is 
not shining. No set rule can be given 
for exposure time. It must be worked 
out experimentally by the person who is 
doing it. However, its simplicity, both 
from the point of view of equipment 
needed and the control which can be ex- 
ercised over the desired depth to which 
the picture is printed, makes it very 
useful for a great many picture-making 
problems. 


THE DEVELOPING-OUT PROCESS 

MATERIALS. The developing-out proc- 
ess requires the following materials: a 
safelight, printing frame or printing box, 
three trays, thermometer, graduate or 
measuring cup, a tube of M-Q developer, 
acid fixing bath, a variety of printing 
papers, a ferrotype tin or a blotter roll. 
The ferrotype tin is used when glossy 
prints are desired and the blotter roll 
when matte prints are made. 


MATCHING NEGATIVES AND PAPER. 
Before discussing the actual printing 
process it will be well to make a few pre- 


Glossy prints must 
dried on tins. 


Here's how to do it. 


liminary statements concerning the 
matching of the various grades of print- 
ing paper with negatives. Developing- 
out printing papers usually come in six 
grades of contrast, ranging from No. 0, 
a very soft paper, to No. 5, which is 
very contrasty. The soft paper has a 
long graduation scale. In other words, it 
is capable of reproducing a great many 
shades of gray between pure white and 
pure black. 

If we have a negative which is very 
contrasty then we must print it on a 
soft paper in order to obtain as many 
half-tone values as possible. On the 
other hand, if our negative is soft, that is, 
has little contrast, it is necessary to print 
it on a contrasty paper which will give 
a greater range of tones. The general rule, 
then, is that negatives of normal con- 
trast are printed on normal paper, usu- 
ally No. 2 or No. 3. If the negatives are 
more contrasty than normal they are 
printed on a softer paper. If the nega- 
tives are less contrasty than normal they 
are printed on a hard or contrasty paper. 

The greatest difficulty that the amateur 
generally meets with is in determining 
when he has a contrasty negative and 
when he has a thin negative. The 
density and contrast of negatives are often 
confused. In any negative the contrast is 
the degree of differentiation between the 
thinnest part and the heaviest part. The 
density of the negative is determined by 
the total amount of over-all silver deposit. 

If a negative in its densest part is al- 
most a solid black, so that if it were laid 
down on the page of a book the type 
could not be read through the heavy 
part, and if the parts of this negative with 
the least amount of silver deposit still 
had a good deal of silver in them, we 
would say that we had a dense negative. 
If this dense negative had a great deal 
more silver in its densest part than it did 


Prints with a matte surface 
are dried in a blotter roll. 
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The Darkroom 


in its thinnest part, we would say that 
the negative was both dense and con- 
trasty. If this dense negative were just 
about equally dense all over, then we 
would say that it was both dense and fiat. 
In other words, in both cases we would 
have a dense negative, but in one in- 
stance it would be contrasty and in the 
other instance it would be soft or flat. 

On the other hand, if we have a nega- 
tive in which even the densest portions 
are so thin that type can be read through 
them easily, we would say that we had 
a thin negative. If these densest parts 
had so little silver that they were very 
thin, and the thinnest parts of the nega- 
tive were just clear gelatine, then we 
would say that we had a very thin and 
flat negative. On the other hand, if the 
thin parts of the negative were clear 
gelatine and the densest parts were heavy 
enough so that type could just be read 
through them if laid on the page of a 
book, we would say we had a negative 
that was thin and contrasty. 

Of course there is a certain amount of 
overlapping of these classifications. For 
example, a night picture taken in a city 
might show clear gelatine in the thin 
parts because of the black night sky, and 
extreme density in the heavy parts be- 
cause of the brilliance of the lights that 
appear in the picture. We would then 
have a negative of the most extreme con- 
trast possible running from clear gela- 
tine to deep, dense silver deposit in other 
parts. It might be very difficult to classi- 
fy such a negative but its strong contrast 
would be quite evident. 

To recapitulate—contrast is always 
determined by the degree of differentia- 
tion between the thinnest and heaviest 
parts of the negative. If the heavy parts 
are many times as heavy as the thin 
parts, then the negative is contrasty. 
However, if the heaviest parts are very 
little heavier than the thinnest parts, the 
negative is flat no matter how dense it 
may be. This represents contrast, and 
this contrast determines the type of 


Thin, flat negative. 






Thin, contrasty negative. 


printing paper that 
will be used with 
the negative. The 
contrastier the 
negative the softer 
the paper and vice 
versa. 

On the other 
hand, the density 
is determined by 
the relative 
amount of total silver deposit over the 
entire negative. If there is a great deal 
of silver deposit, both in the heavy and 
light parts, it is dense, whereas if there is 
very little silver deposit over any part of 
the negative, it is thin. The density of the 
negative is the determining factor in the 
length of exposure time necessary to 
print the film and does not have anything 
to do with the grade of paper on which it 
will be printed. 


THE DARKROOM. For making prints it 
is necessary to have a darkroom in which 
to work. This darkroom should have two 
light bulbs. One is the safelight and can 
be a fairly bright orange color. It is 


A printing box can be added to the 


equipment and will facilitate the work. 
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Dense, flat negative. 
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The equipment for the making of contact prints i 
simple. An outfit like this costs only a tour tdlinee. 


necessary to get a light that is recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of the 
paper which will be used. This does 
not have to be the same dark ruby red 
that is used in developing ordinary 
orthochromatic film, but much brighter 
and therefore easier to see by. In ad- 
dition to this safelight, under which all 
work is done, you must have a white 
printing light; a 25-watt inside frosted 
electric light bulb will do. This should 
be suspended 3 or 4 feet above the table. 
If the printing frame is always placed 
directly below this bulb the amount of 
light used for printing can be carefully 
controlled. There must also be room 
on the table for the three trays. 

When you are ready to make prints, 
the darkroom should be prepared by 
making up the developing and fixing 
solutions. The Developer is made up 
either from an M-Q tube according to 
the directions on the label, or from a 
stock solution. A good stock developer is 
the D-72 formula which is made up as 
follows: 





ais cssrecenenceegrieetibaas 45 grains 
ee 175 ereins 
Sodium sulphite ..... .1Y oz 






Sodium carbonate ... 
Potassium bromide : 
po eee 32 902. 

The stock solution is kept in a stop- 
pered bottle and when you are ready to 
make prints a few ounces of it should 
be mixed with an equal part of water. 
For example, a 6 ounce developing solu- 
tion is made from 3 ounces of this stock 
and 3 ounces of water. This developer is 

(Continued on page 88) 


Dense, contrasty negative. 
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Photographer 
Murray Korman 


A Korman picture of Juliet Porges, 
another eye-full at the French Casino. 





Dorothy Compton, French Casino Folies beauty, photographed in the typical Korman fashion. 





by M. ROBERT ROGERS 


OST visitors to New York stop in, 
M sooner or later, at one or more of 
its biggest night clubs: the Holly- 
wood, the Paradise, or the French Casino. 
The last named is a colossal theatre-res- 
taurant that makes the wildest movie 
set seem tame by comparison. If some 
be bashful or hesitant about entering one 
of these night spots, let him get as far 
as the lobby and there he will be con- 
fronted with an inescapable lure. 

There is no subtle scent, or occult mag- 
netism in this attraction. It is merely a 
photographic display, a panel of pictures 
which practically radiate glamour, not 
only because they portray beautiful dam- 
sels in interesting stages of undress, but 
because they have obviously been pro- 
duced by one to whom feminine beauty 
is a religion which he can preach by 
skillful use of a camera. Few will be so 
unobservant as to miss the name boldly 
and decoratively inscribed on each print: 
Murray Korman. 

Ten years ago Russian-born Korman 
little realized that in the next decade he 
would probably photograph more nude, 
or semi-nude women than any other man 
in America. Then, fresh from an art 
course at Cooper Union, he was a staff 
cartoonist for the sporty and horsey 
Morning Telegraph. One of his pet jobs 
was to cover theatre openings with his 
facile pencil and sketch-pad. But, as he 
told me when I called on him at his 
studios, he could not long be satisfied with 
that job, interesting as it was. This ma- 
chine age, he felt, had no time for artistry 


The glamour of theatrical Broadway lured Korman from his job as a newspaper cartoon- 
ist and led him to fame as a photographer. Here is the story of his brilliant career. 


of the pencil and paint-brush, and the 
theatre fascinated him more than news- 
paper work. 

For those reasons he decided to be- 
come a photographer—although he knew 
nothing about the profession—and since 
he was already bound up with and en- 
chanted by the show world, he planned 
to become a leading “publisher” of its 
legion of beautiful women. 

The ambitious and energetic young man 
apprenticed himself to a portrait photog- 
rapher and, with the thoroughness that 
has marked everything he has ever at- 
tempted, grew markedly successful in a 
short time. Then, with the help of a few 
obliging show-girl friends, he was able to 
prepare a kit of sample pictures and 
launch himself into a business which has 
grown so successful that Korman rarely 
has a moment to himself. At least, I had 
to interview him before an ever-changing 
audience of employees, clients, and-hang- 
ers-on. 

As you enter the waiting room of Kor- 
man’s lavish studios, it becomes imme- 
diately evident that here is a connoisseur 
of feminine charm. For one thing, you 
will be greeted by his popular secretary, 
Betty, a brunette of striking beauty. 
Seated about the room will probably be 
a number of show girls waiting to have 
their allure recorded on film. 

To Korman, each girl’s face and figure 
presents a new photographic delight, a 
new artistic problem. “Some photog- 
raphers get a kick out of photographing 
steel workers; some are stirred to their 


Beautiful Gary Miles is one of the rea- 
sons for the Hollywood’s popularity. 


Right: Ruth Reid, Paradise attrac- 
tion, pictured by Korman in floor 
show costume. 


emotional depths by cross-lighting on a 
hunk of burlap,” he says. “I prefer beau- 
tiful women.” 

If Korman had his choice of photo- 
graphic subjects, every girl would be a 
blonde. “Blondes,” he says, in his staccato 
speech, “are a cinch. They make my 
lighting job much easier and help avoid 
the harsh contrasts which are often built 
up during the long exposures sometimes 
necessary when you want dark hair to 
burn in on a negative.” To hear him talk 
thus you would think that a brunette 
could not be photographed well. This, 
of course, is far from the truth, as Kor- 
man’s own work well proves. 

He has, too, his own standards of 
beauty in general. Good proportions, he 
insists, are the main thing to be sought 
in a girl’s face and body; her height 
doesn’t matter as long as she is built in 
accordance with it. 

His chief bugaboo is broadness, for he 
must go to great photographic lengths to 
correct this fault, although, of course, he 
can pull a few tricks out of his very full 
bag when he has to. All in all he thinks 
that the world’s most enchanting beau- 
ties come from the Southland. And who 
would deny him this? 

To describe the very choicest beauties 
of the world, Murray Korman has coined 
a word: vitabeaut. “To qualify as a 
vitabeaut, a girl must be vibrant, beauti- 
ful, and lithe, with a charming person- 
ality, lovely eyes, and brilliant hair.” 
Few girls have been awarded this mas- 

(Continued on page 74) 





Above: Heloise Martin, Drake University co-ed, 

whose shower-bath pictures in COLLEGE HUMOR 

and later in LIFE created such afuror. Right: Gypsy 

Rose Lee, famous strip-tease dancer now in the 
movies. 
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| A Jungle Cat Becomes A House Pet 











HE cat, Bosco, shown on this page, is 

not a house cat as you can readily see. 

He is a tamed Central American ocelot. 
The ocelot is a tawny-yellow, leopard- 
like animal whose habitat extends from 
Texas to Paraguay. They sometimes at- 





Above: 


An Ocelot without leash or 
muzzle, at ease on the front lawn. 
Below: The cat is trained to eat with 
the family. 


tain a length of four feet and are marked 
on the body with irregularly shaped 
black spots and stripes. 

Bosco, one of two kittens, was cap- 
tured by a hunter who shot its mother. 
The hunter brought Bosco to Panama and 


gave him to a sailor friend who was sta- 
tioned there. 

This year the sailor was transferred 
from that station and could not keep the 
ocelot aboard ship, so he gave him to 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Yost, who at once 
started the cat on a training routine. 
Bosco is completely “housebroke,” and 
is quite well trained in other respects. 

The remarkable thing about the fifty- 
two pound feline is that members of his 
species are seldom, if ever, domesticated. 
Although seemingly a pet, he is likely, 
at the most unexpected moment, to re- 


pe 


This jungle-born feline has been 
thoroughly housebroken. 


vert to his native savage state. His 
owners are obviously not afraid of such 
an occurrence. 

The pictures were taken by R. H. 
Simpson with an R.B. Graflex, series B, 
equipped with an f 4.5 anastigmat lens. 
The inside pictures were taken at f 4.5, 
1/10 second with two photo-floods. The 
picture taken on the lawn was shot at 
f 8, 1/90 second.—Mrs. R. H. Simpson, 
Long Beach, Calif. 








A Method Of Storing Developer 








AM one of those unfortunate ama- 

teurs who must be away from his lab 
for. months at a time. Consequently I 
have had to find some way to keep my 
developer always prepared for instant 
use. Like many amateurs I also wished 
to stick to the formulas and mix my own 
rather than use the packaged variety of 
developers. 

The solution to my problem was very 
simple—when once discovered. I pur- 
chased two dozen two-ounce bottles from 
the local druggist. These bottles and their 
metal screw-on caps can be used over 
again many times. The developer is pre- 
pared as usual, except that the amount of 
water is reduced to form a stock solution. 
Most paper developers can be formulated 
with one-third to one-fourth the required 
amount of water. Fine-grain film devel- 
opers, however, are too nearly saturated 
with sodium sulphite for reduction to 
stock developers. 


The stock solution is poured into the 
small bottles and tightly sealed. When 
I am ready to use the developer, I just 
dilute the contents of one buttle with the 
required amount of water and print to my 
heart’s content. 

I have used developer put up this way 
as long as six years after preparation. 
Each bottle is carefully labeled with the 
developer formula number, the amount of 
dilution required and the date of prepa- 
ration. For example, “Brovira B-5; dilute 
to 8 oz.; 4/15/37” tells me all I wish to 
know. 

Before preparing the stock solution I 
make sure I will be using enough water 
in the solution to dissolve all of the 
least soluble chemical. A table of solu- 
bilities tells me at a glance if the formula 
may be reduced to one-half, one-third, or 
one-fourth the amount of water required 
in the formula—Ely E. Bell, Trinidad, 
Colo. 





Black Asphaltum Varnish 


BOOK could be written on the uses 

of black asphaltum varnish in pho- 
tography. BAV is waterproof, cheap, 
resists most chemicals, dries fast, and 
every paint store sells it. To mention a 
few tested and proved uses: 

Those cheap paraffined paper trays 
can be made quite serviceable by giving 
them a coat of BAV both inside and out- 
side. 

Drain boards or any wood that is sub- 
ject to moisture or dampness, if given a 
coat or two of BAV, will be water- 
proofed. 

BAV can be used to block out any part 
of a negative. It is opaque and dries in 
a few hours. 

Cardboard cigar boxes can be made 
into quite serviceable trays by giving two 
coats, inside and out, with BAV. The 
size holding 25 cigars are most con- 
venient. Break off the lids, of course. 

Thin celluloid, (you can buy this at an 
auto top repair shop), can be painted 
with BAV to make printing or enlarging 
masks of any size, shape, or design. 

Solution bottles can be sealed securely 
by dipping the corked end in BAV. It 
does not crack off like paraffine and the 
corks come out easily with a slight twist. 

Leaks in rubber or composition trays 
are effectively sealed by a coat of BAV. 

Now, there’s a few suggestions. Get a 
quart and see how many more uses you 
will find for it—R. L. McColm, Inter- 
lacken, N. J. 


Emergency Darkroom 


INIATURE camera owners, have 
you ever been inconvenienced by 
pulling the end of the film out of the 
cartridge and suspending operations 
until you could get back to your dark- 
room? Next time this happens, climb 
into the luggage compartment of any 
available car, a handy darkroom, and re- 
wind your film. The compartment in 
any of the newer cars is light tight and 
plenty big enough for the average pho- 
tographer and his equipment. 
Have a friend shut you in and stand by 





Luggage compartment serves as a 
arkroom in an emergency. 


to let you out. Since you won’t want 
to be shut up any longer than necessary, 
it is well to first rehearse in your mind 
just what you are going to do. Go to 
work as soon as the lid is closed; don’t 
hurry or become excited, as two or three 
minutes will not suffocate you.—Gordon 
Bicknell, Long Beach, Calif. 








‘“‘Gimme five passes for me and my assistants.” 


MINIATURE camera owner and 
enthusiast since 1931, I am nat- 
urally in fullest sympathy with 

other miniature camera fans. But it is 
time for us enthusiasts to take stock of 
ourselves and perhaps retrace our steps. 
If we do not, it is possible that we may 
soon find ourselves about as welcome in 
public places as a case of smallpox at a 
Sunday School picnic. Only a few inci- 
dents will suffice to show what I mean. 

To some people, the famous candid cam- 
era shot which caught Herbert Hoover 
sound asleep at a commencement exercise 
of a famous school was funny. But was it 
fair? The ex-President may have closed 
his eyes for a moment to shut out the 
glare of the much-advertised California 
sun. Even if he were actually napping, 
haven’t we all dozed off in embarrassing 
situations? Should we have held this man 
up to a nation’s ridicule because he ap- 
peared to have fallen asleep momentarily? 

President Roosevelt has recently re- 
fused to permit candid shots of himself, 
and in many other high places the man 
with the baby camera finds every hand 
turned against him. Are we skidding 
perilously close to the edge of the chasm 
to which the public sends all pests? 

For several years the management of 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus has been most generous in giving 
permission to make candid camera shots 
in and around the circus and the lot 
where its exhibitions are given. This was 
in spite of the fact that it was circus tra- 
dition never to allow visitors on the “back 
lot” during performance hours. It was 
kept inviolate from public gaze and from 
cameramen. But the miniature fans broke 
down all restrictions and won permission 
to shoot to their hearts content. 

Then they took unfair advantage of 
their opportunities. They got in the way 
of running horses; they poked their little 
cameras in places where cameras have 
no business; they slowed up the perform- 
ance and made trouble for nearly every- 
one. Their chief interest seemed to be 
closeups of women performers bending 
over wash buckets or rushing to and from 
the wardrobe wagon, clad only in negligee. 
The candid camera fans demanded free 
tickets. They besieged officials at the 
front entrance, demanding better seats, 
requesting attention from press agents 
and performers. 

For instance, on one occasion five men, 
each armed with one item of photog- 
raphers’ equipment—one with the minia- 
ture, another a tripod, another an ex- 
posure meter, another a flashbulb reflector 


and the last with a cou- 
ple of flashbulbs—ap- 
peared at the front gate 
one night and asked to see the press agent. 
Suspecting a ruse, the gatekeeper, who 
happens to be a miniature camera fan 
himself, asked their business. 

“I am from the Blank Camera Com- 
pany and these men are my assistants,” 
the leader said. He obviously expected 
to receive complimentary tickets and full 





“‘Zowiel Bet I got his tonsils in that one.”’ 


permission to shoot anything and every- 
thing on the lot. All of the equipment 
could easily have been carried by one 
man. It was such an obvious and cheap 
scheme to win free tickets to the circus 
that this group should consider its mem- 
bers fortunate not to have met with vio- 
lence, instead of the firm but tactful turn- 
down which they received. 

As a result of numerous such annoy- 
ances, in midsummer 1937 the manage- 
ment of this great circus enterprise barred 
all miniature cameras. 
They were shut out 
—one and all. As this 
is being written a 
man with a minicam fa 
could not get into the 
back lot of the big 
show with anything 
this side of a court 
order. The manage- 
ment, the press de- 
partment and the 
performers them- 
selves have complete- 
ly lost patience with 
the ever-present 
miniature camera 
fan. He rode a good 
horse to death. 
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by EUGENE WHITMORE 
Editor, American Business Magazine 
The author believes that candid camera fans may 


be digging their own graves. We hope he is 
wrong, but read his story and see what you think. 


Since an amateur photographer on the 
west coast kicked up such a mighty row 
about the use of one of his pictures, the 
Al G. Barnes Circus also has chased pho- 
tographers off any premises where their 
show is exhibiting. This is what hap- 
pened. 

A minnie fan appeared, uninvited, on 
the Barnes lot and made an excellent 
picture. He was so proud of it he had to 
show it to the circus manager. More than 
that, they say he offered it to the man- 
agement free. The manager thanked him, 
gave him a pair of passes, and turned the 
picture over to the press department. In 
a day or so that picture was printed in 
the papers. Whereupon the photographer 
slapped a suit against the circus for un- 
authorized use of his precious picture. Of 
course he won nothing, but his action led 
to a blanket order preventing any and all 
photographers, not hired by the show 
management, to take pictures on the 
Barnes lot. 

In many theaters the management will 
gladly refund money in order to eject 
candid camera fans, for here, too, they 
have become pestiferous. Did you ever 
try to enjoy a theatrical performance sit- 
ting behind an avid candid camera man? 
Two or three such photographers in an 
audience can spoil the show for a thou- 
sand or more people, to say nothing of 
upsetting the members of the cast. Much 
as we hate to admit it, we can scarcely 
blame theater managers for ruling against 
candid cameramen indulging in their 
hobby while the show is on. Amateur 
photographers have even demanded ad- 
mittance backstage on many occasions. 
They have pulled wires and made 
nuisances of themselves seeking permis- 
sion to follow their hobby past the stage 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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“Tip 


“Outa my way fella! I’ve got to get a series of pix showing 
the chorus changing their costumes.”’ 











Above: This photograph of Leonard 

at work with his camera and home- 

devised equipment was taken by 
illard D. Morgan. 


Right: Before photographing an in- 

sect it is killed and held in position 

with cardboard and pins until it 
hardens. 


by ROSA REILLY 


ID you know that ferocious, bulg- 
ing-eyed monsters, whose horri- 
ble reptilian bodies and writhing, 

multitudinous legs look as if they might 
be throwbacks to the days of prehistoric 
dragons, can be photographed right in 
the heart of New York City? 

Those are the regular subjects of J. M. 
Leonard, ‘whose pictures of insects bear 
definite resemblance to the denizens of 
the forests of the Pleiocene era. His 
hobby is portraying the life and loves of 
insects on film. He can make a harmless 
ant look like a dragon, or a garden cen- 
tipede look like a legendary sea-serpent. 

“You don’t have to go to the tropics 
if you want to photograph flies us color- 
ful as flowers, bugs as brilliant as or- 
chids, larvae with a sex life as startling 
as that of any Broadway butterfly,” Mr. 
Leonard explained, as we talked in his 
office on the twenty-fourth floor of the 
Telephone Building in Lower Manhattan. 

“It can be done in your own house 
or apartment,’ he continued. “Right 
here within a fifty mile radius of New 
York City are to be found 15,000 differ- 
ent species of insects. 

“Insect photography, it might be said, 
begins at home. Specimens of roaches, 
moths, flies, spiders, and mosquitoes can 


Monsters 


Let J. M. Leonard, famous for his dramatic photographs 
of common insects, tell you about his fascinating hobby. 


usually be found—if your wife is look- 
ing the other way. 

“If you prefer to roam around a bit, 
you have only to go to the country and 
turn over almost any rock in order to 
study the fascinating life and habits of 
beetles, crickets, and bugs. Other en- 
tomological samples can be found on 
plants, trees, and flowers. All you need 
is skillful fingers and the proper photo- 
graphic equipment. 

“Most of my insect photographs are 
made in my New York apartment in 
winter. I started the hobby about eight 
years ago. The eyes, legs, feet, and 
antennae, of these miniature monsters 
attracted my attention. Lacewing flies, 
tiger beetles, larvae of butterflies and 
moths; grasshoppers, wolf spiders, jump- 
ing spiders—all cf those insects excited 
my curiosity to the point I felt I had to 
photograph them. Now they have be- 
come a mania with me.” 

“I am not a naturalist. Insects are 
simply my hobby. I get them from any 
place I can. Sometimes people send 


Right: The car- 
niverous tiger 
beetle looks defi- 
antly at the world. 


Through the eye of Leonard’s camera this diminutive wolf 
spider is given the appearance of a deadly tarantula. 


them to me; and then I have a small 
motor boat on Great South Bay and usu- 
ally return from weekend trips there 
with a few insects. Specimens which I 
do not mount right away, are kept in 
cages in my apartment. 

“If you want to try your luck at insect 
photography, the first step is to catch 
your insect—preferably with a net which 
can be bought at any place where en- 
tomologists’ supplies are sold. 

“After you have caught an insect, put 
it in a big-mouthed bottle with a screw 
lid. But be sure to separate your species. 
Once I gathered some large red and black 
ants. I put a few of them in a box. 
When I opened it at home, all set for 
photographing them, I found nothing but 
a scattered assortment of legs and de- 
capitated bodies. The fly-weight cham- 
pion of this arthropodal bout was still 
alive—though legless. He was snapping 
his jaws looking around for more vic- 
tims. 

“The time to study your subject is 
while it is alive. Memorize some char- 
acteristic pose which it takes. See how 
it stands. Try to remember how each 
leg is placed, how high the insect holds 
itself above the thing upon which it is 
standing. Don’t forget to memorize the 
position of its antennae, the angle at 
which it holds its head, and whether the 
head moves up and down or in a lateral 
motion. 

“The next procedure is to etherize the 
bug, beetle, spider, or whatever subject 
with which you are working. Place a 
few drops of ether or carbon tetra- 
chloride in the bottle in which you have 
imprisoned your insect. Watch the in- 
sect carefully and remove it from the 
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When seen at close range the bulging, gleaming eyes and grotesque, hairy body make this jumping spider appear ferocious. 


jar as soon as it has become stupefied. 
While it is in this condition, I place it 
on a little piece of cardboard on which 
I have cemented Dennison, gummed, 
mending-tape—with the gum side up. 
As quickly as possible I arrange each 
leg in proper position with small tools 
which I have devised, and about which 
I shall speak later. Then I moisten the 
gum around the insect’s foot. This dries 
quickly and holds it firmly. I continue 


to the next foot, and so on. 

“Here is something about which you 
must exercise caution. Insects are killed 
by too much ether. There is a muscular 
contraction in some species, particularly 
in beetles, which curls their legs and 
makes it almost impossible to straighten 
them out. So beware of the amount of 
anaesthetic used. 

“When the legs are in place, I kill the 
subject by placing a drop of ether on 


Left: Thepoison- 
ous black widow 
spider at this size 
looks doubly ter- 
rifying. 


its head, whereupon it sometimes slumps, 
and won’t remain where I want it. In 
that case, I block it up with cardboard 
or tinfoil, and hold it in position by 
sticking insect pins not through the bug 
but through the cardboard. These pins 
are longer than ordinary pins but are 
smaller in diameter. 

“When the subject has been blocked 
into position for several days, it hardens 
in that pose, whereupon you may re- 
move blocking and pins. 

“In this connection, many people ask 
how to keep insects from decomposing. 
You don’t have to consider such a pos- 


Not a venomous creature as you might at first think, but 
only a common garden centipede greatly magnified. 
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sibility. An insect wears its skeleton 
on the outside. This outer layer, known 
as chitin, is an organic substance which 
doesn’t readily decay. 

“Spiders require special treatment as 
their dead bodies will shrink and twist. 
If a spider is to be preserved for later 
photographic use, cut open the lower 
portion of its stomach, after it has been 
killed, and take out the contents, filling 
the cavity with cotton. 

“All of this is exceedingly meticulous 
business. For that reason I have to work 
with binocular magnifiers. I use little 
tools that I have made myself. They 
are very simple, being made from fine 
needles which I inserted in wooden han- 
dies. Afterwards I take the temper out 
of them to soften them, which allows 
me to bend the point into the shape I 
want. Some of them are just curved 
back slightly while others have a double 
curve on them—a curve and a reverse 
curve—something like the letter S. 
These instruments I use for manipulating 
the legs and the antennae. 

“In speaking of equipment, I shall tell 
you something of my cameras. I use 
two: one, a Leica, the other, an instru- 
ment which I made for the special pur- 
pose of photographing insects. It takes 
a larger picture than the Leica, and has 
a bellows which can be extended to 36 
inches. It is mounted on an optical 
bench—a platform which is so construct- 
ed that it is relatively free from vibra- 
tion. In taking and enlarging pictures, 
I was troubled with vibration because my 
apartment is close to the subway and to 
the elevated trains. Heavy trucking also 
passes the door. Consequently, I was 
forced to devise a means of minimizing 
vibration. 

“In shooting insects, a camera must 
have several qualifications. Ground- 
glass focusing is essential because the 
minute object to be photographed is 
usually only a few inches from the lens. 
The distance between the lens and the 
film must be variable, so that we can 
either enlarge or reduce the size of the 
object photographed. A set amount of 
bellows extension can’t answer for all 
insects. A large insect would have to 
be reduced before it could be caught 
on a 35mm. film, whereas a fly would 
have to be enlarged to bring out minute 
detail. 

“When I need a certain instrument I 
try to build it, and when I felt the neces- 
sity for a special camera, I made one. 
Using my spare time, it took me from 
Christmas until May to complete it. It 
is possible to build such a camera with- 
out a shopfull of precision tools. I used 
only a motor driven drill press and an 
assortment of files and metal saws. 

“The angle at which an insect is pho- 
tographed is important. I find I get 
better pictures my placing the camera 
at insect level but, since one must not 
be bound by hard and fast rules, I some- 
times try for angle shots by placing my 
instrument a little lower or a little higher 
than my subject. 

“Which brings us to the matter of 
lighting. Illuminating an object as small 
as a centipede or a mosquito is extremely 

(Concluded on page 87) 








A Photographic Birth Announcement 
by Lucile and Edward Flitton 








ERE is a unique birth announce- 

ment that not only answers all the 
questions of your relatives and friends 
about the new arrival, but one that will 
set you apart as the user of something 
a little different. Most birth announce- 
ments are a bit trite. This one is at least 
original and personal. 


























grainless and lusterless paper, the name, 
date, and time, were written with black 
India ink, just as they were to appear on 
the announcement—each in its own line. 

A negative of the writing was made on 
finegrain Par Speed Commercial film with 
a Graflex, but an ordinary camera 
equipped with a portrait lens could have 
been used in making the copy. 

Taking care to have the original and 
the film in the camera on the same paral- 
lel plane, in order to avoid any distor- 
tion in the finished negative, the camera 
was placed three feet from the writing, 
which was securely mounted on a draw- 
ing board. Two 40-watt lamps, one on 
each side of the lens, furnished even 
lighting with no reflection. A 3-second 
exposure was made at f 22. 

A regular mask chart simplified the 
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take pictures of the 

baby when she was 

but twenty-two hours old—something of 
a record in itself. 

At that age there was little problem 
of motion to consider from the baby. 

With only the light from a large north 
window, four feet from the subject, and 
a white hospital screen serving both as a 
reflector and background, a 2-second ex- 
posure was made at f 8 on Super Sensi- 
tive Panchromatic film. 

A false front made of cardboard with 
different weights printed in large figures 
was fitted over the dial of a basket scale, 
and the pointer adjusted to indicate the 
baby’s weight. That is, when baby, covers 
and all were on the scales. In this way 
the picture also indicated the birth weight 
of the baby. 

Other details to be included on the 
photographic announcement were pre- 
pared separately. On a piece of white, 


straight. The mask chart was 

then marked eff to the size of 
the card. The amount of the picture to be 
shown was measured off and cut out in 
the exact position in which it was to ap- 
pear, and in that way the space for the 
writing was centered below the position 
of the picture. 

With small strips of gummed paper the 
negatives were pasted over the openings 
in the mask, and additional strips on the 
edge of the mask served as a guide in 
printing. The mask was then ready for 
printing in the usual manner of any 
negative. Contrast paper was used. 

We then obtained envelopes to match 
the cards and the whole job was very 
professional looking. We are still receiv- 
ing compliments on our unique an- 
nouncement. 

[In the next issue an interesting article 
will appear telling how you can make 
your own photo Christmas cards. ED.]—® 
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Loading Your 35mm. Bulk Film 


by FRANK McCARTY 


There's economy in using bulk film in your miniature camera, and 
a simple film winder can be built which makes loading easy. 


r HE popularity of the 35mm. minia- 
ture camera is due somewhat to 
the film used. Because of the 

needs of the motion picture industry 

35mm. perforated film has been coated 
with a wide assortment of emulsions 
such as super-sensitive panchromatic, 
background panchromatic, infra-red, fine 
grain panchromatic, and natural color. 

Another feature of the film is that it 

can be purchased very economically in 

bulk form, and a great saving can be had 

by buying the longer rolls of 50 and 100 

feet. 

It is very simple to load bulk film by 
hand, but to do the job efficiently, a 
couple of home-made gadgets will have 
to be made. A few used cartridges will 
also have to be obtained. Most everyone 
using a camera of this type has some. 
If, however, you do not have any the 
local photo-finisher will probably sell 
you some for a few pennies each. 

The most important part of this film- 
winding outfit is the winder. A very 
smali emery grinder, sold in most of 


the chain stores for 20 cents, is about: 


the only expense. Remove the grinding 
wheel and substitute a 1” length of 33” 
dowel stick. The dowel is drilled in the 
center of one end with a hole slightly 
smaller than the spindle of the grinder. 
One end of the dowel is rounded off and 
a slot is sawed to accommodate the pin 
of the film spool. The dowel is then 


forced tightly on the spindle. 

On the inside of the shell covering the 
gears of the grinder, a piece of clock 
spring is bent and fastened by a rivet. 





Above: Slip the film into the guide 

slots Below: When tongue is felt, 

stop winding and cut film at the ‘‘V’”’ 
notch. 






The spring should fit into the teeth of the 
large gear very lightly so as to allow the 
handle to be turned in one direction 
only, counter-clockwise. By these simple 
operations, the grinder has been con- 
verted into a film winder and is clamped 
on one end of the baseboard which is a 
piece of 3%” x 6” x 12” plywood. 

An adjustable support to hold the othe: 
end of the film spool must be provided. 
Opposite the head of the winder, a slid- 
ing bed is formed from three pieces of 
32” x 1” x 3” plywood. A small groove 
is cut out on one edge of two of the 
pieces, and the third piece is cut out on 
both edges so as to slide between the 
other two pieces, which are then screwed 
to the baseboard. A block of wood is 
fastened to the sliding bed by a few small 
screws inserted from the under side. On 
the face of this block, and at a height 
equal to that of the winder, a %” hole is 
drilled and a piece of dowel glued into it. 
In order to lock the tail center in any 
certain position, a slot is cut in the slid- 
ing bed, and a hole drilled through the 


. baseboard. A 1” x 3/16” stove. bolt. is 


pushed up through the hole and slot, 
and a wing nut threaded on. By tighten- 
ing the nut, the tail center can be locked. 


Slip full spool into the shell, protrud- 
ing end first, with tongue in the slot. 


Left: The frnished wind- 
er with all working parts 
exposed to show details. 


Below: Diagram 
to aid in making 
the trimming 
guide, film guide, 
and tension clip. 








TEMPLATE FOR TRIMMING GUIDE 
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If the centers do not line up right, the 
winder may be unclamped and adjusted 
over again. 

To prevent the film from curling, while 
winding, a film guide is used. This guide 
is made from a 3” square of 3%” plywood, 
and cut as shown in the photograph so 
as to leave a U-shaped cut-out with each 
side 1” wide. Parallel to the top and 1” 
down on the inside of the cut-out, slots 
are cut 3/16” in on each side with a fine 
coping saw. These slots must be very fine 
because the film slides through them and 
must not be too loose. A tension clip is 
attached to one slot, as illustrated, to pre- 
vent the film loosening on the spool. 
This clip is a piece of 1/32” piano wire, 
shaped with a pair of pliers, as shown in 
the diagram. 

In front of the film guide is attached a 


(Continued on page 84) 


If film is not tongued, the trimming 
guide and blade are used to cut one. 
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I Gave A Party And Shot My Guests 
by PAUL W. KEARNEY 


Here is a way to shoot your guests and at the 
same time keep your standing with the "crowd." 


whose wife gives lots of parties—as 

mine does—you will sooner or later 
be called upon to come across with some 
novelty in the way of a favor. So here 
is a tip for you. 

A day or so before a scheduled pirate 
party, in costume, was to come off, the 
Little Woman confessed that she was 
stumped for party favors. A lot of ideas 
were suggested and 
discarded for one rea- 
son or another. Final- 
ly she said: “Can’t 
you think of anything 
photographic that you 
could do?” 

Right there an idea 
was born. I'd take a 
picture of each couple 
as they arrived in 
costume — and when 
they came down for 
refreshments after 
the horse-play, Id 
have a print at each 
plate. The pictures 
would serve as place 
cards and favors as 
well 

The Little Woman 
thought it would be 
swell if her Great Big 
Wonderful Husband 
could do it. So the 
GBWH got busy. 

That afternoon I 
made it a point to mix 
a batch of fresh hypo 
in order to reduce the 
fixing time to a mini- 
mum. I also dug out 
an old Hammer Press 
developer formula for 
film which works in 
2% minutes at 65° 
for a 700 H&D emulsion, and mixed some 
of that for a tank. 

With a supply of flash bulbs, a hand 
gun, and my trusty Speed Graphic on a 
tripod, I snared each arriving couple or 
group as they came in, and made two 
shots of each, the second to be sure of 
getting something. With my 14 negatives 
on Wratten and Wainwright Hypersen- 
sitive Panchromatic plates, which I fre- 
quently use and which were especially 
desirable here because plates dry at least 
twice as fast as film, I hied myself to the 
darkroom upstairs and slapped the batch 
into the developer. Yes, my tank holds 14 
at a time! 

In a little over 2 minutes they were 
completed and in the hypo which, being 
fresh, cleared them in about a minute. 
They were immediately plunged into the 
washer for a quick, three-minute slosh, 
then dipped in alcohol to speed up the 
evaporation and set out in the racks. This 
speed is unorthodox, of course, but in this 
case necessary. To attain some degree of 


I YOU are a camera bug—as I am— 


Captain 


permanence the negatives were fixed and 
washed again for the regulation time 
next day. 

Then, ten feet away from the drying 
rack, I put an electric ran and, right in 
front of it, an ordinary electric heater. 
The breeze blowing gently across the 
negatives would be warm and, therefore, 
have a quicker drying quality. (Such a 
breeze shouldn’t be too strong or too 





The lady pirate doesn’t seem in the least dismayed by 


idd, but that’s because it is a costume party. 


hot.) Setting out some D73 developer for 
Azo paper and fixing a short-stop bath, I 
then went below and had a couple of 
drinks with the gang. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later I went 
back upstairs to find all the negatives dry 
and ready to work. You can, of course, 
make contacts from wet negatives if you 
have to, but it is kind of messy, and 
there was no need for that much speed. 
The best negative of each pair was se- 
lected. Two prints of each were then 
made in quick time because they were 
all quite uniform, and the whole lot given 
a full ten or twelve minute bath in the 
hypo, which was kept moving as much 
as possible. 

Using two small pans, I washed seven 
prints in each. They were kept under a 
good flow of water for another ten min- 
utes or more, and then the batch went 
on the ferrotype tins in front of the fan- 
heater again. 

Here, if necessary, the fixing and wash- 

(Concluded on page 73) 





| Ten Cent Tank Thermometer 








N ordinary dime store thermometer 
was purchased and a piece of black 
thread tied around the glass tube at 65° 


on the scale. The rod 
was then removed 
from its mounting 
and checked in the 
following manner. 
A standard photo 
thermometer was 
borrowed and 
placed in a glass of 
water the tempera- 












REMOVE PINS; 


APPLY ABIT 
CEILING WAX 
TO BACKOF 
ROD 


H-TIE BLACK 
| THREAD AT 
i 65° 


ture of which was 
heated or cooled to 
exactly 65° F. The 
tube from the cheap 
thermometer was 
then placed in the 
same water and the 
thread slipped to 
the end of the mer- 
cury column. A bit of sealing wax was 
next applied to the back of the tube over 
the thread to insure against its slipping 
up or down. 

This idea should appeal to amateurs 
who use the time and temperature meth- 
od of developing. The thermometer can 
be used for paper as well as film develop- 
ment, and another thread marker may 
be put on the tube to indicate a higher 
temperature such as used in printing— 
Arthur Trauffer, Davenport, Iowa. 





Tube removed for 
tank use. 


Keeping Materials Dry in Damp 
Weather 


T IS well known that film and photo- 

graphic paper do not keep well during 
damp weather. Deterioration is due to 
the humidity, or amount of moisture 
which is in the air. If a few cents’ worth 
of anhydrous calcium chloride crystals 
are bought at the drug store and kept in 
an open jar on a shelf in the closed cabi- 
net where the paper or film is stored, the 
calcium chloride will remove the mois- 
ture from the air and thus keep the 
photographic materials dry and in good 
condition. 

In time the calcium chloride will be- 
come too wet from absorbed moisture. 
When this happens it may be dried out 
in an oven and used repeatedly. Of 
course no crystals of calcium chloride 
should be allowed to touch any film or 
paper, which it would ruin immediately. 
—A. R. Patton, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Window Shade Reflector 


PORTABLE reflecting screen of un- 

usual efficiency can be made from 
an old roller window shade, coated with 
aluminum paint. It has the doubie ad- 
vantage of throwing about twenty-five 
per cent of the available light into the 
shadow, and of being easily rolled up for 
carrying or storage. Window shades of 
larger sizes, suitably painted with flat 
colors, also make excellent backgrounds 
for home portraiture—Gordon Dustan, 
Moncton, N. B. 
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the Clock 
O/XL Dancer 


Photographer Coleman intimately reveals the daily routine or a New York taxi 
dancer and explains how he arranged and photographed this unusual assignment. 


Awe over a doorway near Third 


Avenue on Fourteenth Street, New 
York City, says: “Dancing Is A 
Social Necessity.” 

To Pat Bradley that sign means a lot 
more. To her it is an economic neces- 
sity, for by dancing, she earns her 
bread and butter. 

Pat Bradley is a taxi dancer. From 
nine each evening until three a. m. she 
“swings it” to the strains of a hot-cha 
tune, or floats dreamily to the gentle 
notes of a waltz—for about seven cents 
a dance. 

Throughout the United States, thou- 
sands of her dancing sisters are follow- 
ing the same profession. The taxi dance 
has become almost an institution—a pro- 
duct of this modern era. 

This inquiring picture taker had been 
asked by Poputar PuHotocrapHy to pho- 
tograph the daily routine of someone 
in an unusual walk of life. A taxi 
dancer, we thought, would be just the 
person. Pictures of her every day in- 
terests, her hobbies, her pastimes, and 
her job would be different—and inter- 
esting. So, choosing Pat Bradley as 
typical, and equipped with an Ica 
Juwel and a synchronizer, we knocked 
at her door. 

Pat lives in a little apartment on 
West 72nd Street. She had a sunny liv- 
ing room, an alcove kitchen, and a tiny 
puppy that growled like a bumble-bee 
at our knock. 

“A day in my life?” she asks. “Sure. 
But it won’t be much of a day, because 
it’s usually late when I get up. When 
you don’t go to bed before three or four 
a. m. there isn’t much reason for get- 
ting up before noon.” 

Pat demonstrated with a big yawn, 
how she usually feels when the sun 


beats in the window for which she can’t 
remember to “buy a dark blue shade.” 
There is no sun this day, so it is neces- 
ary to get the effect of sunlight by using 
a flash bulb on a long wire from the syn- 
chronizer clamped on the chairback 
near the window. At a distance of 15 
feet, f8 and 1/50 second puts the first pic- 
ture in the bag. 

“Tumpy—that’s my 
puppy’s name—gets a 
bowl of milk before I 
eat my own breakfast,” 
Pat grins. “Right over 
there in front of the fire- 
place. He’s so spoiled 
that he cries if I put it 
any other place.” Tum- 
py and his mistress are 
photographed on the 
hearth. 

Pat then gets break- 
fast and cleans up the 
apartment. All decked 
out in fancy pajamas and 
with a towel tied about 
her head, she runs the 
vacuum cleaner. Such 
prosaic subject matter 
requires realistic light- 
ing. A bulb fired from 
the left with the aid of 
the long wire does the 
trick. 

“I do my own house- 
work to save money for 
piano lessons and for 


Right: Taxi dancer Pat 

Bradley poses infor- 

mally with her dog, 
Tumpy. 





concert tickets now and then,” Pat ad- 
mits. “My favorite pastime, next to hear- 
ing good music, is reading scientific mag- - 
azines. Right here in this easy chair. 
You probably have guessed that I 
don’t walk any more than is absolutely 
necessary;. and no athletic games for 
me, no sir. My feet get all the exercise 
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they can stand at the ballroom.” 

“It’s time for Tumpy’s visit to Morn- 
ingside Park,’ she announced, when 
that picture was completed. “I sit on 
the grass and rest while he romps.” She 
smiled at her pup. 

We take the camera over to the park. 
All over the place are signs reading, 
“No Dogs Allowed.” Evidently the cop 
on that beat mistakes Tumpy for a pow- 
der puff, for he has never given Pat a 
ticket. 


2:30 P.M. 








Tumpy, puppy-like, won’t hold still 
a second, and we need critical focus for 
the closeup. We use the f 4.5 lens wide 
open, for the day is dark. We wait 
until Tumpy is fairly quiet and shoot 
at 1/35 second. 

Then we go back to Pat’s apartment. 
She seats herself in her favorite chair 
with her magazine—and whoever heard 
of a more unusual hobby for a taxi 
dancer than reading scientific magazines 
—poses, with a dreamy, far-away look on 


12:15 P. M. 


her face. The light on the cord was held 
to the right so that all angular shadows 
were kept to a minimum. , 

We take our leave then, promising 
a meeting for that evening. She has to 
get some new slippers. They don’t last 
long in her business. Neither do eve- 
ning gowns. Sending them to the clean- 
ers so much wears them out in no time. 

On approaching the Diana ballroom 
that evening, we couldn’t resist taking 

(Continued on page 70) 
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11:55 a.m.—Taxi-dancer Pat Bradley 
greets the day with a yawn. 
12:15 p.m.—Her dog, Tumpy, gets his 
breakfast first. 
12:30 p.m.—Tumpy fed, Pat fixes her 
own bacon and eggs. 
1:00 p.m.—Pat always does her own 
housework to save money. 
1:30 p.m.—She takes her pup for his 
daily romp in the park, 
2:30 p.m.—Relaxing for the afternoon 
with a magazine. 
7:00 p.m.—After dinner Pat reports for 
work at the Diana ballroom. 


7:30 p.m.—She looks over her dresses 
in the wardrobe. 

7:45 p.m.—Each taxi-dancer has a rack 
for her shoes. 

8:00 p.m.—Pat points out the rules by 
which all the girls work. 

8:15 p.m.—Waiting for the first cus- 
tomer. Pat and her pals. 

11:30 p.m.—By this time the evening 
work is well under way. 

2:30 a.m.—Getting tired, Pat welcomes 
a drink with her partner. 

3:40 a.m.—So ends the day. The only 
dog not barking is Tumpy. 
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HE ordinary wood printing frame is 

troublesome in that the mask, nega- 
tive, and paper are hard to line up so 
that neat white bor- 
ders are produced. 
With a few pieces of 
cardboard, a clear 
glass plate, some 
masking paper, and 
a few strips of ad- 
hesive tape you can 
make an_ efficient 
and convenient lit- 
tle printing folder that will produce per- 
fect white borders every time, and with 
images similarly placed so that no trim- 
ming is necessary. 

In a sheet of heavy cardboard the size 
of the glsss plate, cut out a rectangle the 
size of the printing paper to be used. 
Then cut the mask to size and shape, 
and paste it on the cardboard in the 
correct position. Bind the glass plate 
to the cardboard with four strips of 
tape so the mask is next to the glass. 
Fit a piece of heavy cardboard, such as 
an old book cover, to the other side of the 
cardboard and bind one edge with a wide 
strip of tape so the frame will open like 
a book. The original cut-out piece of 
cardboard is trimmed slightly and fitted 
in its original place. This is to insure 
good contact between paper and negative. 

In use, the folder is opened, the nega- 
tive placed in the hole over the mask, 
the printing paper laid on top, and the 
card fitted in to assure perfect registry 
when the folder is closed and held shut 
with a rubber.band. If uncut rolls of 
negatives are used, the mask should be 
pasted only at the sides so the film can 
be threaded through. If only a portion 
of a large negative is to be printed, a 
large folder for small size paper is used 
and the negative is placed between the 
thin mask and the glass so the desired 
portion may be exactly located—John 
Dallaire Jr., Medford, Ore. 


DuPont Film Speeds 


ECENT data obtained on the speed 
ratings for DuPont 35mm. films for 
use in miniature cameras gives the Su- 
perior Panchromatic film a Scheiner rat- 
ing of 23 in daylight and 20 in incandes- 
cent light. Weston rates this film at 24 
and 16. The new Fine Grain Parpan is 
rated by the manufacturer at half the 
speed of Superior Pan whereas Micropan, 
ultra-fine grain film for subjects not re- 
quiring the ultimate in speed, is rated by 
them at about a quarter of the speed of 
Superior. 

These ratings are for normal borax de- 
velopers. Where a paraphenylene dia- 
mine developer is used, more exposure is 
recommended and the lens aperture 
should be opened from a half to one full 
stop more. 

For further information on these films 
the DuPont Film Mfg. Corporation will 
mail on request a free laboratory booklet 
telling about the use of negative films in 
miniature cameras. 

















Cardboard frame. 


| Homemade Printing Frame | Advertising Picture Created By Ingenuity 








HESE pictures, by Edward J. Her- 

bert, New York City, are excellent 
evidence of the ingenuity that must be 
constantly exercised by the photographer 
who takes advertising pictures. 

The big picture was apparently made 
at night, during a tense moment in a six- 
day bicycle race. On 
the contrary, how- 
ever, it was taken in 
broad daylight, and 
by professional ma- 
nipulation the print 
was made to appear 
as a candid night 
shot. 


This is the night 
ictureof six-day 
ike racers that 

was delivered to 

the client. 


Below: The shot 
was made, how- 
ever, with models 
in daytime, and 
the desired effect 
achieved in the 
printing. 


Herbert was called upon by one of 
his clients to make an advertising picture 
of six-day bicycle riders, and the shot 
was to be at night. 

At the time of the assignment, how- 
ever, six-day bicycle races were eight 
months away. The client wanted his 


picture immediately, regardless of the 
fact that no races were being held, so, 
rather than disappoint his client, the pho- 
tographer did the next best thing. 

Three professional bicycle riders with 
their wheels were engaged to go to the 
Coney Island Velodrome, where daylight 



























pictures were taken at 1/250 second with 
a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic and Cooke f 3.5 
lens stopped to f 4.5. The result was the 
small print shown here. An 8 x 10 en- 
largement was then made on single 
weight matte paper, and from this posi- 
tive print several paper negatives were 
made. These were retouched by shading 
so that the desired effects could be ob- 
tained in the finished picture. The best 
one was selected and a contact positive 
print made. The large picture shows the 
result—night at the six-day bike races. 
Not only was an excellent advertising 
picture made by the force of circum- 
stances, but the completed picture, by 
the cadence of its composition, might 
well be used to jllustrate the excellent 
handling of difficult subject matter —t 
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A Glossary for 


Photography 








CAUSTIC SODA. Sodium Hydroxide, 
same as above. Should not be handled 
too freely as it may burn the skin. 

Used to describe collodio-chloride 
printing paper. 

c.c. Cubic centimeter, a metric measure 
equal to about 17 minims (approx. 17 
drops). 

Cc. de V. Carte de viste, an early size of 
portrait photograph (2% x 3%). 

CELLULOID. A compact’ transparent 
material which serves as the base for 
cut film, roll film, film packs and mov- 
ing pitcure film. 

CELLULOSE. A term applied to the 
fibrous constituent of plants from which 
collodion and celluloid are derived. 

CENTIGRADE. <A system of marking 
the divisions on a thermometer, where 
the freezing point is 0° and the boiling 
point 100°. 

CHALKY. Applied to negatives or prints 
which show excessive contrasts. 

CHANGING BAG. A bag made of opaque 
material with armholes, in which films 
or plates may be removed from or 
loaded into holders in daylight. <A film 
or plate magazine is sometimes called 
a changing box. 


CHEMICAL FOCUS. A lens is said to 


have “‘chemical focus” when the image, 
obtained sharp on the groundglass, is 
not sharp on the negative. This is due 
to chromatic aberration. 

CHEMICAL FOG. Fog produced on pa- 
per or films by chemical means, such as 
too energetic or contaminated developer. 

CHLORIDE. A compound of a metal or 
other element with chlorine, of which 
ordinary table salt (NaCl) is the most 
common. 

CHLORO-BROMIDE PAPER. A printing 
paper with chloro-bromide emulsion. 

CHROMATIC ABERRATION. A defect 
in a lens whereby it is unable to focus 
in the same plane the constituent rays 
of a beam of light which have been 
refracted by the lens. In other words, 
the lens cannot focus the rays of vari- 
ous colors in the same plane. 

CHROMIUM. A metallic element, certain 
salts of which are used in photography. 
The chromates and bichromates, when 
soluble. make gelatine highly sensitive 
to light, the gelatine becoming insol- 


uble. 

CINE CAMERA. Motion picture camera. 

CINEMATOGRAPHY. The process of 
taking motion pictures. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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A Picture Made Without A Camera 


by MIRIAM STORY HURFORD 
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A few odds and ends, a piece of glass, and some sensitized 
paper were all that was required to make this artistic study. 


OTOGRAMS, or lightray photo- 
Parsons made without the aid of a 
camera, offer the amateur a new 
outlet for his creative ability. The pho- 
togram is made by exposing a piece 
of sensitized paper to a ray of white 
light after placing in front of the 
paper one or more objects which 
are opaque or translucent. The 
shadows of these objects will record 
in various tones depending on the 
amount of light which they trans- 
mit. If the resulting “paper nega- 
tive” is used as a negative and a 
print made from it, perhaps with 
the addition of more objects, then 
really interesting results may be 
achieved. 

I have tentatively labeled my 
efforts along this line “duophoto- 
grams,” a term which is at least 
concise and descriptive. The meth- 
ods used are in general those de- 
scribed in the May issue of Poprv- 

LAR PHOTOGRAPHY, with slight varia- 
tions of my own. 

After one runs out of glass-ware, 






Objects we 


arrangee 
a negative - 


with the pa - mya T 
positivtive F photogram w 


and other transparent and translucent ob- 
jects, one automatically turns to cut-outs 
and what-have-you. For the picture de- 
scribed in this article, angel fish were de- 
cided upon as a basis for the. design be- 
cause I have always admired their ex- 
tremely decorative outline. I had no 
definite object to start with, until one 
day a circular metal clip came into the 
office on a bunch of layouts. I never 
had seen one like it before, and was 
much intrigued by it, inasmuch as it im- 
mediately suggested the eye of a fish. A 


care os an! 


Above: d on the sensitized padie jonal 
de. it in ; combination 
objects: were oy negative 10 “highly 
s the result. 


day or two later I ran across another just 
like it, then discovered an old clock 
spring in our basement. A small section 
was snipped off that, and there I had 








































three eyes for my fish. Without further 
ado, I scouted around the house for the 
rest of the picture. 

The fish were cut out of fairly heavy 
black paper, as I wanted them to be the 
most substantial element in the design. 
A tour of the basement uncovered a 
couple of old sponges, some transparent 
mending tape, and a cellophane sipper, 
from which I cut small sections for bub- 
bles. Another piece of paper, cut with a 
scalloped edge, provided a base for the 
improvised seaweed. 

I almost always arrange my set-ups on 
the thin glass that comes in an 11 x 14 
printing frame. When using only two or 
three solid objects, it is quite all right to 
place them directly on the sensitized 
paper, if you are careful in handling. But 
when wrestling with materials like sticky 
mending tape, which seems to have a 
mind of its own, and tiny bits of cello- 
phane, you will find it a distinct ad- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Umbrella Frame Drying Rack 





VERY convenient, simply construct- 

ed film drying rack can be made 
with an old umbrella frame and several 
dozen spring-type clothes pins. As shown 
in the accompanying photo, the frame 
is suspended on a wire running through 
a hole in the umbrella handle. The clothes 
pins for hanging the films are fastened to 











A large number of films can be dried 
in a comparatively small space. 


the rack by merely slipping them on the 
individual umbrella ribs, the rib going 
through the wire loop in the clothes pin 
spring. 

To keep the umbrella ribs at properly 
spaced intervals a light weight wire is 
run in circular fashion around the entire 
frame, and is tied to each of the ribs, 
holding them rigid. 

The rack easily accommodates thirty- 
two 9 x 12 cm. films, two to each rib of 
the frame. It is equally suitable for dry- 
ing roll film. 

This device is particularly convenient 
because it permits drying of a sizable 
number of films in a comparatively small 
space. As most every household has an 
umbrella which has outlived its useful- 
ness as such, the entire cost is the few 
cents for the spring-type clothes pins and 
wire.—George A. Raymond, Chicago, Ill. 


Airtight Lids 

HEMICALS, especially developer, can- 
not be left exposed to air; but the 
darkroom owner often despairs of keep- 
ing a sufficient variety of bottles of just 
the right size—since the bottle must al- 

ways be filled right up to the cork. 
Floating lids of parafine can easily be 
made for any straight-sided container, 
such as a crockery jar. Fill the jar 
within an inch or so of the top with wa- 
ter, then melt and pour the hot parafine 
to make a half-inch layer on top of the 
water. A handle for the lid is provided 
by inserting a small spool into the melted 
wax, and holding it in place until the 
parafine cools. When the _wax_ has 


cooled, loosen it around the edge and it 


is ready for use.—Paul Hadley, Piggott, 
Ark. 


Taking the November Cover in Color 


| 





PULAR PuHoTocRAPHY presents this 
wes its first cover made from a 
Dufaycolor transparency. Robert E. 
Coates, New York illustration photog- 
rapher, had been on the alert for a cover 
idea, and this vivacious picture is the re- 
sult. 

It is especially interesting to note how 
the idea occured to him. 

Miss Betty Williams, attractive model, 
dropped into his studio one day wearing 
a very chic sweater ensemble. Careless- 
ly she slid into a big rust-colored chair 
which was standing in front of a plain 
blue background. Coates was struck with 
an idea. He said, “Betty, you look quite 
collegiate. How about posing for a quick 
picture?” Thus was born the idea for the 
college girl cover on this issue. 

Props were gathered in a few minutes— 
a couple of pictures, a table, some pen- 
nants, a box of candy and a heavy text- 
book. 

Coates wanted a happy-looking model, 
so a pose of the girl studying was out. 
“What would make a co-ed happy if she 
were bored?” he asked Betty. 

“A phone call from the boy friend for 
a heavy date,” she hazarded. The sug- 
gestion was exactly what he wanted. A 
prop telephone was added to the “set” and 
he told Betty to do what she would have 
done had she just received such a call. 
The pose was a “natural.” 


Two 2000-watt movie floods were 


placed on either side of the “set,” and 
Coates made a quick check on the light- 
ing and focus in the groundglass. A 
meter reading was taken, a compensating 
filter was slipped on the lens—which was 
stopped down to f 11—and a holder loaded 
with 8 x 10 Dufaycolor placed in the 
camera. A 114 second exposure was given, 
completing the job which took in all about 
fifteen minutes. 

Coates stepped into his darkroom and 
in twenty minutes more emerged with 
the developed transparency. 

An 8 x 10 studio camera, equipped 
with a 14” Carl Zeiss f 7.7 lens, was used. 
A reading on the Weston meter was taken 
using a speed value of 3. The lights were 
kept well forward to give sufficient illu- 
mination to permit a reasonably short 
exposure with the lens stopped down 
enough to give proper depth of focus. 

A word about the film. Dufaycolor is 
an additive process. The color, in the 
form of a microscopic mosaic of three 
pure primary colors, is incorporated into 
the film at the time of manufacture. It 
is not, therefore, produced by chemical 
action after the picture is made but is al- 
ready there. Processing brings it out. The 
tiny units of color in the mosaic are in 
balance, therefore proper exposure will 
result in a perfectly balanced color pic- 
ture. By using a special developer Dufay- 
color can be processed with as much ease 
as ordinary black-and-white film. 





What the Camera 


Clubs Are Doing 








ATLANTIC CAMERA CLUB, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, has been organized a little over a 
year and holds its meetings in the Palm 
Room of the Army and Navy Y.M.C.A. 
the ist and 3rd Wednesdays of each 
month. The first meeting is devoted to 
lectures and discussions, and the second 
is in the form of a contest for the selec- 
tion of the ‘‘Picture of the Month” which 
is later displayed in the window of the 
local camera shop. Communications are 
invited from clubs in the United States. 
Address Oliver A. La Pointe, Acting Sec., 
P.O. Box 125, Gatun, Canal Zone. 


MUSKINGUM CAMERA CLUB of Zanesville, 
Ohio, opened its fall season in August. 
Plans were completed for a salon of 
members’ prints which were hung at the 
Art Institute in September. There were 
approximately 75 prints displayed by 
members of the club and a travelling 
salon was hung in conjunction with the 
local exhibit. Meetings are held every 
other Thursday at the Art Institute and 
the temporary officers are Fredrich Burns, 
Chairman, and Clayton C. Fracker, Secre- 
tary. Communications are welcomed and 
may be addressed to the secretary at 
620% Market St. 


APPLETON CAMERA CLUB held an interesting 
meeting early in fall at which Charles 
Widsteen presented an illustrated lec- 
ture prepared by Eastman Kodak Co. and 
entitled ‘Personal Photography.” Regular 
monthly meetings of the club are held in 
the Post :Crescent Building, Appleton, 
Wisc. 


COFFEYVILLE CAMERA CLUB, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, was organized on August 19th, with 
the following list of officers: Dale Web- 
ster, Pres.; Robert W. Jameson, Sec.; 
Shelby Eakin, Treas. Meetings are held 
on the 2nd and 4th Thursdays of each 
month at the City Hall until permanent 
quarters can be established. Plans for 
darkroom and enlarging facilities are be- 
ing made. Print competition on a month- 
ly basis is already under way. Any com- 
munications should be addressed to the 
secretary, 509 West 3rd St. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP, Philadelphia Hobby 
League, meets Tuesdays at 8:15 p.m. at 


Grant School building. An interesting 
series of programs was held in Septem- 
ber. John William Scott gave a conclud- 
ing talk on Color Photography, Joseph 
Janney Steinmetz was guest-speaker at 
another meeting, and Joseph Merz of East- 
man Kodak Co., gave an illustrated talk 
on ‘‘Photo Emulsions.” Communications 
to the club may be sent to Ruth M. Wotiz, 
Sec., 612 Morris Bldg., 1421 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


LOOP CAMERA CLUB of Chicago, with club- 
rooms at 180 W. Washington St., opened 
its Annual Fall School of Photography 
early in October. The course is designed 
for beginners. The annual members’ print 
show will be on exhibit from October 5th 
to the 26th inclusive. Visitors are wel- 
come to attend the meetings of the club 
which are held on Tuesday evenings. 


PHILADELPHIA CINEMA CLUB renvorts the ad- 
dition of several new members to the club 
roster. This month the prizes will be 
awarded for summer contest films, on any 
subject, color or monochrome, synchro- 
nized or silent. Communications to the 
club can be addressed to B. N. Levene, 
6235 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 


SHOREWOOD CAMERA CLUB of Milwaukee, 
Wisc., planned a fall outing which will 
have taken place by the time this notice 
appears. Plans were to hold the outing 
at Camp Minikani on Lake Amy Belle 
October 3rd. The club’s very interesting 
bulletin “Skweegee” is edited by W. Ken- 
neth Eichfeld, 5064 N. Elkhart Ave. The 
Board of Directors have selected the fol- 
lowing topics for the coming year’s print 
contests: October, Vacation; November, 
News; December, Genre; January, Trans- 
portation; February, Portraits; March, 
Open; April, Night pictures; May, Scenic. 
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Photographer. 


How I Get My Dog to Pose 


by HERBERT H. SCHOENLANK 


These amazing characterizations featured in newspapers have 
earned fame for the photographer and praise for his dog. 


66 OW do you get your dog to pose 
H for you that way?” This is the 
question I am asked by many 
people who have seen pictures of my 
dog, called “Mr. McTavish” by the Chi- 
cago Tribune, “Jerry” by the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and just “plain dog” by 
the Boston Herald and Houston Chron- 
icle. I have received numerous letters 
asking for information about training 
dogs to pose for pictures. Apparently 
those interested in making inquiries 
know the disposition of a wirehaired fox- 
terrier. Terrier is right, and if you know 
your dogs you will understand the pa- 
tience required in photographing one. 

I have heard of temperamental movie 
stars, of directors begging, pleading, and 
cajoling the leading lady or man to get 
certain results or a certain pose—but if 
you think such actors are temperamental, 
try taking pictures of 16 pounds of pure 
energy—a tense bundle of nerves, a male 
wirehaired terrier—and with glasses on! 

Modestly I must admit that this dog of 
mine, Pepper, is really not trained at all. 
He’s not a performing dog. These pic- 


Butcher. 















The morning after. 


tures which show him in various poses are 
the result of effort and patience. He can 
only do two tricks—sit up and beg for 
food and sneeze for candy. He is, how- 
ever, extremely bright and. obedient. 
He seems to understand everything and 
anticipates every move I make. He knows 
what o-u-t, l-e-a-s-h, c-a-n-d-y, d-i-n- 
n-e-r, spell, is extremely fond of riding 
in an automobile, delights in. tormenting 
cats and squirrels, hates chows, police 
dogs, scotch and wirehaired terriers, and 
a bath. 

Pepper is almost six years old now and 
has been posing for me since he was six 
months of age. He knows when he is to 
be photographed. When he sees me pick 
up my equipment he responds to my call, 
and follows me into my studio. Being all 
white, with the exception of one black 
ear, he must be bathed before posing. I 
place him on a large table on which 
stands a small box-like table that I built 
especially for him. The glasses, without 
lenses, are put over his eyes and I then 
tell him what he is expected to do. Next 
to my camera or in my shirt pocket I 


Bootblack. 





have a few pieces of candy or small 
pieces of cooked meat. He knows he is 
to be rewarded after four or five pictures 
are taken and therefore usually looks 
eager and anxious. I always hold up one 
of these tidbits for him in my left hand 
and move it back and forth in whatever 
direction I want him to look, in the 
meantime releasing the shutter with my 
right hand. I keep talking to him con- 
stantly when I want to attract his atten- 
tion to the camera. 

As all other wirehaired terriers, Pepper 
is extremely nervous and works better 
when alone. I never permit anyone to 
watch me other than those necessary to 
assist in taking the pictures. The least 
disturbance, such as the ringing of a 
doorbell or someone on the steps, will 
distract him to such an extent that he 
will jump from the table. It is most 
amusing, however, to see him do this as 
he then forgets the glasses and will run 
around the room with them on, peering 
through doorways in an attempt to find 
the cause of the disturbance. Many a 

(Continued on page 68) 


Bugle Boy. 
































Diagnostic Depot where prisoners 
entering the penitentiary are received. 


P ! “HE sky is leaden. A cold, penetrat- 
ing mist permeates the atmosphere. 
Before me, sombre walls and grim, 

barred windows present a gloomy mono- 

chrome through the half light. 

The building ahead is the Diagnos- 
tic Depot, at Joliet, Illinois, receiving sta- 
tion for the Illinois State Penitentiary. 

I present my credentials, as a repre- 
sentative of Poputar Puotocrapuy, to the 
guard at the front entrance. He calls 
Bert Staehely, Superintendent of Identi- 
fication, who verifies my appointment. 

“O.K. boys, let him in,” is Staehely’s 
reply, “but shake him down good, and 
be sure that he doesn’t have a camera.” 

“Raise your arms,” commands the offi- 
cer in charge. A thorough search of my 
person is made. They look for such ar- 
ticles as firearms, cameras, and other ob- 
jects not permitted within the prison. 

It is through the kindness of Warden 
Joseph E. Ragen that I am now within 
the outer walls of the Diagnostic Depot. 

Separating the outside world from the 
receiving lobby is a massive iron gate. 
Within the lobby there is, on one side, a 
guard station. Slots under the windows 
of this semi-circular construction afford 
a sweep for machine guns. On the other 
side is a door leading into a conference 
room, and the visitors’ register. 

My entry time is noted and, with the 
Captain’s permission, I am now allowed 
to enter the first doorway off the lobby, 





“Mugging” Convicts 


by FRANK FENNER, JR. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY sent a good man to the "Big House" 
for two days so that he could bring you a first-hand story of the 
vital part the camera plays in our penal system. 


which is locked behind me. There is a 
cry of “Hit it!” and an electric buzzer 
sounds, opening the last gate. I am at 
last in “stir.” 

Behind this last gate is the office of 
Bert Staehely, the man who is to grant 
me the interview for the readers of Pop- 
ULAR PuHoTocRAPHY. Introductions com- 
pleted, I give him a copy of the maga- 
zine and while he is looking it over I 
take the opportunity to study him. 

Bert Staehely is the man who super- 
vises all the “mugging,” and takes all 
official prison photographs. He is the 
only man who is allowed to bring a 
camera inside the prison. One-time free- 
lance photographer, he was later con- 
nected with the Sheriff’s Office, and the 
Associated Press. He is, incidentally, not 
only a photographer of rare ability, but 
a finger-print expert as well. He is also 
completely informed in all technical mat- 
ters of police organization. 

In front of Staehely are three in- 
mates, dressed in conventional hickory 
shirts and khaki pants. They are busy at a 
long row of files, indexing photographs 
and finger-print cards. They also check 
on data from other institutions, and 
search for material requested by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The files, I am told, contain over 50,000 
fingerprint cards and an even greater 
number of pictures. 

Outside the door the electric buzzer is 


Left: The gallery 
where convicts are 
photographed on 
arrival and after be- 
ing given a number. 
The man before the 
camera is a model. 


in continuous operation, admitting of- 
ficials or inmates on special detail. Be- 
tween the inner gates an anxious pris- 
oner awaits his turn to see the parole 
officer. In passing through the gates in 
any direction the convict stops automa- 
tically to be “frisked.” There is no chance 
to smuggle anything in or out of the 
prison. 

Beside the regular staff of officers at 
Diagnostic there is a convict detail of 
forty men who have been assigned work 








Bert Staehely, Supt. of Identification, 
models for a ‘‘dress-out’’ picture. 





No. 2257, received at Joliet and photographed September 
1911. He escaped in 1919. 
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The author gets ‘‘mugged’’ to experi- 
ence routine prison photography. 


there. They are the only inmates kept 
permanently within the building. The 
others, called “fish,” are newcomers 
awaiting assignment. After they are clas- 
sified by the Mental Health Department, 
they will be transferred to one of the 
State prisons. 





Interior of one of the huge cell houses 
at the Stateville penitentiary. 
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No. 2257, identified. and returned as an escapee in 1936 
and again photographed. 





Mr. Staehely has concluded his study 
of the magazine. “I think we can fur- 
nish you some information for your 
readers,” he smiles. “Ask me, and if I 
can answer, it’s yours.” 

“I'd like to know how the convicts are 
‘mugged’ and what uses are made of the 
photographs later. I want to go through 
the process myself, and get the convicts’ 
reaction,” I replied. 

“That’s all right with me. Today you 
get the works. When you come back to- 
morrow you can see the new prisoners 
from Cook County being checked in.” 

We leave his office and turn down a 
long hall, passing the offices of the Medi- 
cal and Mental Health departments, the 
clothing supply, and showers. Next comes 
the photographic gallery. The room is 
about thirty feet long. At one end hangs 
a white back-drop, and on a very low 
platform stands a black chair on rollers, 
that can be swung from front to side. 

“Set her up, boys,” Staehely tells two 
of the convict workers. An 8x10 view 
camera on a studio stand is rolled out 
from one corner of the room in front of 
the chair. This is equipped with a back 
to take 4x5 Graphic holders. Next, a 
bank reflector with six large bulbs is 
rolled to the left of the camera, and 
another with two bulbs placed to the 
right of it. A single flood light is set up 
to illuminate only the background. 

“Get in the chair, 1937 (that is the 
prison number they gave me). All right, 
Jack, shoot this guy!” Jack, a hi-jacker 
by trade, has become a proficient bulb- 
squeezer during his stretch. I climb into 
the chair and the lights go on. Six thou- 
sand watts of light momentarily blind 
me. The heat is intense and I know this 
strong illumination will show up every 
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Joseph E. Ragen, Supt. of Illinois 
State Prisons and acting Warden 
of Stateville. 


mark and scar on my face. The number 
plate on a stand is pushed in front of 
me and close to my chest. 

The camera is quickly focused, and a 
plate inserted. 

“Open your eyes and look into the 
lens,” a voice commands from behind 
this strong glare. By now I am partially 
accustomed to the bright blaze of the 
incandescent lamps and I look up into 
the camera. There is a click of the shut- 
ter. Someone steps behind me and swings 
the chair to its side position. The camera 
back is shifted and the number plate re- 
adjusted. 

“Chin up. Look straight ahead!” comes 
the voice again. Another click of the 
camera and the lights die out. I’ve been 
“mugged.” 

Camera and lights are rolled back to 
their corners and a chest-high stand 
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rolled to the middle of the floor. A metal 
plate is inked with a roller and blank 
fingerprint cards set to one side. I stand 
behind an assisting officer who takes, 
first my right, then my left hand under 
his arm and rolls each fingertip care- 
fully on the plate. My inked fingers are 
then placed on the proper space in the 
blank card. One of the prints is not sat- 
isfactory, so we go through the whole 
procedure again. 

In the fingerprinting of convicts, seven 
such copies are made. One is sent to 
Washington, two to Springfield, one to 
Chicago and the remainder kept in the 
prison files. Were I a “con” I would next 
be turned over to the Bertillon clerk who 
would make an elaborate record of an- 
thropometric measurements, notes of 
markings, scars, deformities, and of color. 
Then I would be taken to an adjoining 
room where I would strip and get a 
thorough scrubbing. I would never see 
my clothes again, but shoes, sox, pants 
and shirt would be issued to me from 
the prison clothes-room. In the days to 
follow I would undergo a complete medi- 
cal examination, both physica! and men- 
tal, which would determine my classifi- 
cation—to which prison I should be sent, 
and for what sort of work I would best 
be fitted. 

We return to the Superintendent’s of- 
fice after leaving the photographic gal- 
lery. I am given the opportunity to see 
case histories, escape notices, and record 
cards. I also see official pictures which 
will probably never pass outside the 
prison walls. 

In the files are pictures made within 
the prison, showing cell-blocks, dining 
room, and various other interiors, and 
thousands of the inmates who are now 
doing time. These, of course, cannot be 
published because the authorities are 
not only concerned with a man serving 
his sentence. They hope that when his 
time comes for release he will be able 
to regain his place in society. That is why 
pictures are kept secret, and why trades 
are taught to men who have none. The 
inmates are required to work and thus 
keep their minds occupied instead of 
spending all their time in cells, where 
many would eventually go “stir crazy.” 

Photographs of escapees and parole 
breakers, however, are published every- 
where. These pictures are accompanied 
by complete descriptions and fingerprint 
classifications, in the hope that criminals 
at large may be apprehended and even- 
tually returned to complete their sen- 
tence and pay their penalty to society. 

Here is an interesting case of prisoner 
2257. He was sentenced for 1 to 20 years 
for burglary and larceny, and entered 
Joliet prison in September, 1911. Through 
the usual procedure he was “mugged” 
and printed. Notice in the picture on 
page 36 his black hair and the contour of 
nose, ear, and chin. He was 38 years old 
at the time the picture was taken. 

In January, 1919, he was transferred to 
Chester State Hospital, from which he 
escaped in April of the same year. Au- 
thorities throughout the country and at 
Washington were notified by the usual 
method, but 2257 was not apprehended. 

(Continued on page 80) 





The Robot—A Rapid-Fire Miniature Camera 
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ANY a candid camera photographer 

has wished for an outfit that would 

wind its own film the moment the ex- 
posure was made, set the shutter for an- 
other shot, and count the films exposed. 
There is a camera that will do that; it is 
the Robot, appropriately named, for it au- 
tomatically does all those things which 
are simply the mechanical part of picture 
making, leaving one free to concentrate 
upon the subject, the action and how to 
show these to the best effect. Because 
the Robot probably 
will be the proto- 
type of many new 
cameras to come 
within the next few 
years, POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY gives here 
a brief exposition 
of this entirely 
original little outfit. 
In the first place, 
the Robot is actually 
a “miniature” cam- 
era, measuring only 
414,” long, 2%6” high 
and 1%” through— 
small enough ac- 
tually to fit a vest 
pocket—and weigh- 
ing but 20 ounces. 
Its body is of high- 
test Krupp Vana- 
dium steel, partly 
polished and partly 
chromium plated, 
and is covered with 
black leather. 
Greater strength is 
obtained with this 
steel construction, 
something new in 
camera manufac- 
ture (most cameras are of an aluminum 
alloy). Lenses are interchangeable, and 
shutter speeds range from one full second 
to 1/500th. The Robot uses the standard 35 
mm. motion picture film to make a nega- 
tive that is 24x24 mm. square. The camera 
back is hinged for loading and cleaning. 
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Showing action when an exposure is 


made. (a) film; (b) film frame; (c) 

pressure plate; (d) feed sprocket; (e) 

magazine compartments; (f) film slot; 
(g) film spools. 














The heart of the Robot is the very sim- 
ple and rugged little spring motor which 
drives the mechanism, winding the film, 
re-setting the shutter and counting the 
exposures all automatically. In a camera 
like this, whose functioning depends 
upon it, the motor must be positive, 
smooth and absolutely reliable in action. 
In the illustration, which shows the mo- 
tor, you can see that all parts are of heavy 
construction and the mechanism is simple. 

Three other features of the Robot are 
Left: Revolving sector shutter 


and spring motor which oper- 
ates the camera mechanism. 


Below: The Robot. (1) wind- 

ing knob; (2) view finder; (3) 

case lock; (4) aperture set; (5) 

exposure set; (6) filter lever; 

(7) zone focus; (8) exposure 

counter; (9) shutter release; 
(10) film magazine. 


essential to the perfect functioning of the 
camera—the film magazines, the pressure 
plate, and the shutter. The magazines are 
all alike and are used in pairs—one to 
hold the unexposed film and the other to 
receive the film after exposure—and they 
are so designed that they are light-tight 
when in the open, but open automatically 
when the camera back is closed to allow 
the film to slip through the camera with- 
out friction. The pressure plate also is so 
made that it lifts clear of the film during 
the film movement. 

In the diagram is shown what hap- 
pens when an exposure is made. In the 
lower drawing the film is held absolutely 
flat across the exposure opening by the 
pressure plate, marked “c,” thus insuring 
that the pictures will be in sharp focus. 
This is the way the inside appears when 
the button is pressed and the actual ex- 
posure made. 

When the button is released the motor 
goes into instant action, as shown in the 
upper drawing. The oblong sprocket 
wheel in turning over touches a lug on 
the pressure plate and lifts it so that there 
is no drag or pressure on the film while 
the teeth of the sprocket flip the film the 
width of one exposure across the opening 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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The data on each shot is recorded 
immediately after the scene is taken. 


DITING, to the amateur movie 
maker, is usually the hardest part 
of making a film. That is because 

the average beginner regards editing as 
the process of rearranging film after it 
has been returned from the processing 
station. This view is absolutely erroneous. 
The truth of the matter is that the edit- 
ing of a movie begins before film is ever 
loaded into the camera. 

Nearly every amateur movie film that 
is worth the stock it is shot on, is planned 
to some degree in advance. The filmer 
who starts out with a definite idea in 
mind, and gets the material to build up 
that idea, is the one who has an easy job 
of cutting, and, incidentally, turns out 
the best film. 

With many, this original idea is nothing 
more than a mental outline. With others, 
it takes the form of notes, and with the 
fellow who turns out the topnotchers, it 


becomes a fully completed scenario, re- . 


plete witn fades, titles, and individual 
scenes in chronological order. 

With certain’ types of films, such as a 
travelogue of a district not previously 
visited by the cameraman, a complete 
scenario is impractical, but a definite 
theme may be decided on in advance that 
will allow the film to flow naturally with- 
out too many titles to bridge gaps. 

Every planned film is made up of a 
series of steps. These steps, like the col- 
umns of a great daily newspaper, must 
constantly be edited and so arranged that 
the least possible time, money, and pa- 
tience are wasted in building small bits 
into an intelligible whole. 


After the film is cut the numbered scenes are each hun 
on acorrespondingly numbered hook on the editing board. 
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Planning and Editing 


Your Movie Film 


by LOUIS ELL 


Many amateurs find it difficult to add interest to their 
home movies. Louis Ell explains how it can be done. 


Let’s follow a 
scenario picture, such 
as a small commer- 
cial studio, a camera 
club, or any other 
discriminating ama- 
teur might make, and 
see how easy it is to 
turn out a film from a 
planned script. 

We have decided 
upon the story. The 
script has been pre- 
pared scene by scene. 
We know just what 
we want, and how we 
want it, how many 
scenes use the same 
settings, the camera 
angles, and_ action. 
Editing has already 
begun. 

At this point, a scene record book is 
prepared. This is nothing more than a 
medium sized notebook, each sheet of 
which has been numbered consecutively 
from 1 up, with a heavy black crayon, 
or with numerals cut from a calendar. 
These numerals are about one and one 
half inches high, and are most conven- 
iently placed in the lower right hand cor- 
ner of the sheet. The rest of the sheet 
is used to record the title of the scene, 
footage, a brief outline of the action, 
whether it is a long shot or closeup, filter 
used, diaphragm opening, and condition 
and direction of light. 

Sets, actors, and all other necessities to- 
gether, we are ready to begin shooting. 
Rehearsals are held before each shot to 
see how it will appear. Small changes 
may be necessary in some details. When 
everything goes smoothly, and appears 
perfect, then and then only is the scene 
put on film. 

After a scene has 
been shot, the record 
book is opened to the 
sheet corresponding 
ing to the scene num- 
ber in the script; held 
at arm’s length from 
the camera the nu- 
meral is photo- 
graphed. The rest of 
the data is filled in on 
the remainder of the 
sheet, thus making a 
full and complete 
record for future ref- 
erence. 

All scenes using the 
same location are shot 
one after the other 
regardless of their 





For topnotch films a scenario is prepared, and a record is 
kept with pages numbered like the scenes in the script. 


places in the completed film. This makes 
for speed and simplicity from set-up to 
set-up. It is normal practice to make 
long shots first, then move in for closeups. 

Right here it may be stated that in 
shooting any scene, it is well to start the 
camera two or three seconds before action 
begins, and to let it run for the same 
length of time after action is completed. 
Also, when changing angles on a scene, it 
is desirable to repeat the tail end of the 
action that took place in the preceding 
take. This allows for greater ease in cut- 
ting when final editing takes place. 

Now, let us suppose that all scenes have 
been shot, the film is returned from the 
laboratory, and the rolls in the rough have 
been projected. We discover that there 
are a couple of jittery shots where the 
camera was not held steady, three more 
are badly exposed, one is out of focus, 
a few others in which the acting was not 
up to par or where a change of angle 
would more clearly bring out the action, 
or the lighting was wrong. Each of these 
calls for a retake. Here is where the 
few inches of the scene number after 
the takes comes in handy. We match the 
number with the page in the record 
book, and there we have all information 
needed to remake the scene, even to 
balancing the lighting. The retakes are 
also registered in the book. 

Finally, when the scenes have all been 
made to our satisfaction, the film is ready 
to be “broken down.” This is the process 
of cutting all the scenes apart, prepara- 
tory to rearranging and splicing in the 
proper order. 

For this work, an editing board is of 
great value. This is a built up panel of 
soft wood about 1% x 2% feet in size, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Photographing Oil Paintings 


by MARIO SCACHERI 


Photographer Scacheri maintains that some accepted theories about photographing oil paintings are false, 
and proceeds to explode them. He explains in detail why filters are not necessary to get the best results. 


OW it can be told. You don’t need 
N to use filters in making photo- 
graphs of paintings. 

For a long time I kept this secret very 
dark, because I was doing a lot of pho- 
tography for artists. They would bring 
their canvasses around, shake a paint- 
stained finger at me and say, “Now use 
the right filter to bring out those color 
values!” 

I always said, “Sure, you bet, leave 
those filters to Uncle Mario!” Then, when 
the customer was gone, I made the photo- 





















graphs by the method I had found to be 
best. After all, those well-meaning old 
paint-slingers wanted good copies of their 
work, not experiments with filters. 

It is true that you do need to use fil- 
ters if you photograph paintings by day- 
light. But who said you had to photo- 
graph them by daylight? Speaking gen- 
erally, there is no light as good as day- 
light for photography. It is simply grand 
for human subjects, and for some still 
life. But when you stick a filter over 
your lens, you are no longer using pure 
and simple daylight. 

Furthermore, those filters have a tend- 
ency to flatten the picture. The filter is 
used in an attempt to bring out interme- 
diate values. But very often the contrast 
between these intermediate values is so 
low that the picture has no brilliance. It 
is flat. That effect would have disap- 
pointed my artists, who, after all, ex- 
pected me to carry out the feeling of 
their pictures as far as possible in the 
black, white, and grays of a monochrome 
photograph. 

So, after a number of experiments, I 
decided upon artificial light. I found that 


Left: Ortho film was used in copyin 
*‘Penitente Church,’”? by Bradfor 
Lambert. 












































Above: ‘“‘Nude On 
- Red Navajo Blan- 
ket,’’ by the famous 
John Sloan. The 
shot was made with 
ortho film to pre- 
serve contrast with 
the flesh tones. 


Left: The author’s 
set-up for photo- 
raphing Jean de 
Botton’s colorful 
and much discu 
painting, ‘Blonde 
and Brunette.”’ 





arc lamps or blue lights which resemble 
daylight, also require filters. I then re- 
sorted to the ordinary tubular 500-watt 
mazda lamps. These have red and yellow 
rays in their white-looking light. Such 
rays take the place of filters, and do not 
have the undesirable flattening effect of 
the filter. 

Any further color correction needed 
was obtained by the proper use of ortho- 
chromatic and panchromatic film. Since 
pan came on the market there has been 
a stampede to use it, and you would think 
that ortho had become poisonous. Pan 
and ortho each have their own definite 
characteristics. Pan corrects all colors, 
and is even faster in artificial light than 
in daylight. But it has to be developed 
in total darkness, by time and tempera- 
ture, and so you can not stop the devel- 
opment at any stage you wish and hold 
the negatives thin. 

Ortho corrects for all colors except reds 
and red-browns, is slower in artificial 
light than in daylight, and can be ex- 
amined by the safety light and develop- 
ment stopped at any stage desired. I keep 
ortho negatives as thin as possible, be- 
cause in my experience the thin negative 
prints better, gives better values, is more 
faithful. 

It is true that you can, theoretically, 
desensitize pan with pinacryptol green, 
and examine the film during development 
under a deep ruby light. But just try 
to get that film near enough the light to 
take a real squint at your density, and 
you'll fog the “desensitized” film nine 
times out of ten. I never monkey around 
with desensitizing. 

In general, I use pan film for pictures 
in which red and reddish brown predomi- 
nate, and ortho for pictures in which they 
do not. But now and then there are ex- 
ceptions. Ortho lets the reds and red- 
browns come dark. Sometimes you want 
them dark, for contrast with an adjacent 
tone. There-is-such.a thing as over-cor- 
recting your colors and getting a flat mess. 
When in doubt, use both pan and ortho. 
The proof of the pudding is in the print. 

Of course, many photographers will 
consider that photographing paintings 
without filters is pure heresy. I certainly 
made the art gallery people very gloomy 
when I showed up to take the pictures 
accompanying this article. No filters, no 
good photographs, they seemed to think. 
When I drew the thick velvet curtains 
and excluded the daylight, that was worse 
yet. And when I was all finished and 
ready to go in half an hour, without ex- 
posing for fifteen or twenty minutes 
through a pinhole, that was the final blow. 

My mistake, I know. I am like the old- 
fashioned doctor who tells you that you 
have mumps. A smart modern fellow 
would make it “inflammation of the par- 
otid glands,” and charge more. You 
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Without A Filter 


shouldn’t make your work look too easy 
if you want to pass for a big shot. 

In the Marie Harriman Gallery, on East 
Fifty-Seventh St., New York, I found an 
interesting exhibit by Jean de Botton, 
his first showing in America. He is very 
well known abroad, however. A friend 
of the Duke of Gloucester, he was the 
only French painter accredited by the 
British government to paint pictures of 
the coronation inside Westminster Abbey. 
Of one of his paintings a critic said, “It 
delivers the kick in the stomach charac- 
teristic of genius.” 

I wouldn’t know about that. But as a 
photographer I can tell you that his small, 
vivid canvases were done in light, bright 
colors capable of coming out in a single 
medium shade of gray in a photograph 
unless properly handled. However, the 
red tones, brilliant sunset pinks and 
corals, did not predominate. That is, they 
did not cover a large area, however vivid- 
ly they struck the eye. Nor did they con- 
stitute the most important part of the 
picture from the point of view of subject 
matter. 

In the Nude Reclining, the curtains 
were green, the wall-paper pink, the hills 
green, the horses were one white, one 
black and one pink (I’m telling you, 
pink!), the pitcher blue, the apple red, 
and the window frame violet. The figure, 
of course, was flesh color. The white 
sheets of the bed were, like all white ob- 
jects in painting, done in every color ex- 
cept white. They involved subtle shades 
of blue, green, lavender, and cream. If 
I had used a filter or panchromatic film, 
the figure of the girl and the sheets would 
have both come out about the same shade 
of gray. The orthochromatic film held 
the sheets light, and darkened the skin 
slightly, just right for contrast. 

I used an Ica Juwel camera, a Zeiss 
Tessar lens f 4.5, 644-inch focal length. 
The Jean de Botton paintings were made 
with diaphragm f 22, time 10 seconds, at 
a distance of 6 feet, with two 500-watt 
lights, one on each side of the picture. 
You have to juggle the lights around un- 
til you get as little sheen as possible from 
the varnish, and get rid of shadows from 
the uneven surface of the paint. 

The picture of Blonde and Brunette 
involved a rose-mauve carpet, pink cur- 
tains, green draperies, a pink chair, a 





‘‘Nude Reclining,”’ by Jean de Botton, 
required the use of ortho film. 


vermillion table, blue pitcher, 
red and green fruit, a figure 
with fair skin and another sun- 
tanned, and a green statuette 
of a man. Definitely green. The 
orthochromatic film was par- 
ticularly necessary here, to keep 
the distinction between the skin 
tones of the two girls and still 
hold both dark enough to con- 
trast with the white sheets. 
Next I carried my kit over 
to the C. W. Kraushaar Art 
Galleries on Fifth Avenue. 
A fine canvas by John Sloan, 
Nude on Red Navajo Blanket, 
seemed to call for panchromatic, 
because of the red _ blanket. 
But I used ortho to preserve 


“‘Tanya,”’ by Gifford Beal. Pan 
film was used to catch the 
sparkle of the costume. 


Above: ‘“‘The Battle Of Trafalgar,’”’ 
by Thomas Buttersworth, a study 
in subdued color. 


contrast with the flesh tones, and held the 
negative so thin that I could keep the red 
from coming out blacker than it should. 
There is such a thing as over-correction, 
remember, and in this painting I am sure 
panchromatic would have over-corrected. 
The shot was made at f 22, 10 seconds, 
distance 8 feet. 

Tanya, by Gifford Beal, showed a daz- 
zling tight-rope walker in white with 
tints of rose and silver, twirling her rose- 
and-green parasol against the dim, dull 
gray background of a tent. To preserve 
the sparkle, the strikingly outstanding 
quality of the figure, I used panchromatic 
film, at f 22, 10 seconds, distance 12 feet. 

The next stop was at the Arthur U. 
Newton Galleries on East 57th Street, 
where Bradford Lambert, well-known 
New York portrait painter, had a brilliant 
exhibit. The collection included a num- 


ber of fine canvases done in New Mexico, - 


as well as fourteen portraits. A lively 
study of an old Navajo, Hosteen Sani, at- 
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**Hosteen Sani.’’ This rtrait by 
Lambert of a Navajo Indian dres 

in a jade shirt and blue pants was 
shot with ortho film. 
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tracted me. Jade shirt, blue pants, black 
jar, yellow bowl, orange, purple and yel- 
low fruit, gray-green desert, blue and 
white sky. A set-up for ortho; f 16, 12 
seconds, 6 feet distance. 

The Penitente Church, sandy fore- 
ground, green mountains, deep blue sky. 
Another ortho shot; f 22, 12 seconds, dis- 
tance 4 feet. 

I decided to use my last ortho films on 
pictures not so modern, in soft blues, 
greens, creams, and gray-browns. The 
Battle of Trafalgar, by the noted 18th 
century painter of sea pictures, Thomas 
Buttersworth, had all these tones, which 
recorded handsomely on ortho. Made at 
f 22, 12 seconds, 3 feet distance. 

I was pondering on my morning’s work 
as I set out for home. Then I ran into 
an artist friend of mine, Alexander Brook. 
I explained to him all about paintings as 
we walked down Fifth Avenue. 

“So that’s how you spent your morn- 
ing,” he commented. “With a lot of paint- 
ings. You don’t see much of real life, do 
you?” 

I was willing to be shown, so we went 
up to his studio, where he was about to 
start a new study in oil. His model took 
the pose. 

“It’s a different matter photographing 
flat paintings than actual objects and 
people with a third dimension, I'll bet,” 
he said, sketching away. “Why don’t 
you take up painting, and quit worrying 
your poor head about pan, ortho, basic 
light, blue light, pink light, and all that 
cold scientific stuff?” 

I slid in a pack of pan, to correct the 
flesh tones and contrast them with the 
gray walls, pushed a flashlight bulb into 
the synchronizer, and click, my picture 
was made before Brook even got his 
started. Painters must like to work!—® 


Drying Glossy Prints 

EAT is a somewhat dangerous thing 

when applied to a ferrotype plate. 
I have found that when I am in too much 
of a hurry for my prints to wait for 
normal drying, I get fast action by laying 
the ferrotype plate on an electric warm- 
ing pad. Practically all of these pads 
have three degrees of heat, and medium 
can be used safely. Ten to fifteen min- 
utes are usually required, and the cur- 
rent consumption is very little—J. D. 
Kendlehart. Gettysburg, Penna. 


Keeping Developer Fresh 


SURE and cheap method of keeping 
a stock solution of D-76, D-72, or 
any other similar developer, for a longer 
period of time than usual is as follows: 
A dozen 4 oz. brown bottles with stop- 
pers can be purchased from most drug 
stores for approximately 15c. When the 
stock solution is made up the» bottles 
should be filled until there is very little 
air space after the stopper is inserted. 
One bottle can be used at a time in this 
manner, and for printing with a dilution 
of 1 to 4, makes approximately 20 oz. 
This quantity is sufficient for the average 
amateur for one evening’s work. The 
bottles and stoppers can be washed and 
reused any number of times—Gene 
Magee, Tucson, Ariz. 





| Proved My Point With A $2.85 Camera 
by Z. E. Bates 











EAR Editor: My wife is raising 
heck. . . . And you are to blame! 
Ever since she caught me with my nose 
so deep between the pages of PopuLar 
PuotocraPpHy that I failed to hear her 
call to help with the dishes, the fat has 
been in the fire... . 
She says I talk of filters, bromide 
paver, f 8, and SS Pan in my sleep. But 


Left: ‘‘At Dawning,”’ 

a pleasing 

made with S. 

Below: “‘Swans’’ made 

with Verichrome and 
a K-2 filter. 


of course it would be rather disturbing 
to her because till now she has always 
thought SS stood for “soap suds.” 

It wasn’t so bad until she passed a shop 
one day and saw me looking over a 
clerk’s shoulder as he took a camera out 


ae 
? 


Above: ‘‘Virginia Blue Bloods,’ 
taken with a Bullet Camera. 


was 


of the window, and failed to cover up the 
price tag which ran into three figures. 
That night she made a point of showing 
me some ads in the paper for fur coats. 
Suddenly I realized that there was a 
similarity between the prices. . . . Darn 
subtle these wives. 

When the next issue came out she 
began to take more interest. “This Jack 
Hazlehurst has something,” was a re- 
mark coming from her that almost 
floored me. “Why don’t you try out 


some of his tricky effects?” I gulped 
down two cups of coffee real quick and 
replied, “Yeah . . . with what?” 

“Well, read the story about Charles 
Miller and what he did with a cheap 
camera .. . that should give you an 
idea of what can be done with a limited 
outlay.” 

I lost no time reading this article and 
had several laughs, but he 
did deliver the goods. 

You see, ever since I 
bought a movie camera 
three years ago I’ve been 
“in the dog house,” so to 
speak, whenever taking 
pictures is the topic of 
conversation. The “little 
woman” never could get 
worked up to the point 
where she thought $2.50 
for a roll of film was a 
good investment. When 
color film came along... 
well, I just sent the Post 
Office notice that my fu- 
ture address would probably be “the dog 
house” for some time. 

“O.K., let’s give it a try,” I replied. 
“T’d like to go him one better. Ill move 
into the next price bracket and we'll see 
what we can do. I’m going to spend 
just $5.00 and I'll bet you I can get some 
pictures that will be good enough for 
favorable comment.” 

“It’s a bargain. If you can take pic- 
tures without spending any more than 
that, that are good enough for Popurar 
PuHotocraPHy....I won’t say a word about 
any camera you buy,” she replied. 

The next day I went into a huddle 
with a camera dealer to put the double 
cross on her .. . I came out of the store 
with a Bullet Camera, a K-2 filter, two 
rolls of Verichrome and one of SS Pan 
film. Oh, yes ... and ten cents change. 

All of these pictures have been enlarged 
to 5x7 prints and I’m quite pleased 
with the results. Reading Poputar Puo- 
TOGRAPHY has helped a lot. It’s surpris- 
ing what can be done with $5.00 worth of 
equipment, but then it’s the man behind 
the gun that either hits the mark or 
misses. 

You’re doing a lot for us Photo-Hams 
. . . but I’m still in the “dog house.” 

[Now that you’re out of the “dog house” 
let’s get some real pictures. Editor]|—® 


icture 
. Pan. 


Picture of the Menth (opposite page) 


BRIDGES 


by Torkel Korling 


For only a few minutes during the late afternoon was it possible for pho- 
tographer Korling to make this shimmering picture of the Chicago 
River ...The quality and interest of the print are enhanced by 
Korling’s skillful handling. (For Technical Data see Page 56) 
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BRIDGES by Torkel Korling 
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ABOVE: This striking commercicl 
illustration was made by R. 1. Nesmith 


* 


LEFT: An incident in a wrestling match 
shot by news photographer Robert Boyd 





. . . by Doris E. Wright 





Happy. . . by Mildred Phillips 


Photographic effects are 
produced by the contrast 
of light and shadow. This 
picture of the blonde child 
owes its charm to the dark 
shadows which model the 
face . . . while the photo- 
graph oi the Negro baby 
is made intensely inter- 
esting by the highlights 


(For Technical Data see Page 56) 
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6 Fisherman 


Of all man's pets, none is 
possessed of more vary- 
ing moods than the cat . . These 
outstanding pictures show how different 
photographers interpret their subjects 


(For Technical Data see Page 56) 
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7 Who's there? 















This photograph of circus horses 
jumping a blazing hurdle is 
an outstanding accomplish- 
ment... . Because of the very 
poor light, photographer John F. 
O'Reilly used an exceptionally 


fast lens and specially hyper- 
sensitized film to stop the action 


Horse-play 


David Fletcher has captured 
those exceptional qualities that 
create pictorial interest in his 
shot of two boisterous lasses drag- 
ging a boy friend into the swim 








(For Technical Data see Page 56) 
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Photographer Albert Forbath makes 
use of reflected images on a wet pave- 
ment to add human interest to this 
scene, while Imre Kinszki interprets the 
character of a Budapest street by an 
interesting play of lengthened shadows 
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Policeman Walker, ~ “7 - 
a friend to : 
every man 


Photographer Jack Hazlehurst's famous makeup 
kit, and the seasoned actor William Booth get 
together this month They skillfully 
depict in make-believe the vivid characters a 
policeman comes to know as he walks his beat 


(For Technical Data see Page 56) 


Dead cats and broken bottles 
are two big problems in the 
life of Oscar, the street cleaner 


Actor 
William Booth 
himselt 





Punch-drunk “Battling 
Betz” hangs out 
at the local gym 


30 





Cecil Witherspoon knows 
a couple of good spots 
on Officer Walker's beat 
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Gaston de Leets contin- 
ually searches for rare 
etchings in the sec- 
ond-hand book stores 
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Whether the subject under the 
shower be moist flesh or water- 
i worn stone is of little importance 
iy in a photographic composition. 
ee. Each will provide opportunities 
for novel or beautiful treatment 





A Fountain in Rome .. . by Bruno Stefani 








Taking a Shower. . . by Stephen Deutch 





Kayaks... by 
Ferdinand Vogel 





The Eskimo in his primitive kayak is more dex- 
trous in wending his way through a traffic jam 
than is the motorist in his modern vehicle of steel 


Rush Hour .. . by 
Rudolph Cotter 











This diminutive senorita portrays two different types 
of emotional aloofness. Above, in a picture censored 
due to the restrictions of the Hays office, she is seen 
as a study in sophisticated disdain. In the portrait 
below, Clarence Sinclair Bull has succeeded in cap- 
turing Lupe’s expression of poignant wistfulness 
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CREATIVE CAMERA ART 





This is the third and concluding 
installment. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Sanity Versus So-Called Modernism 

O-CALLED modernism is admittedly 
~ no re-birth of art. The self-styled 

modernist neither creates nor suc- 
cessfully imitates. He often distorts, de- 
forms, and exaggerates. His prime objec- 
tive is to gain within a few months the 
favor and recognition which masters in 
any art have never hoped to achieve dur- 
ing the full span of an all too short life- 
time. 

Endeavoring to sweep across the fields 
of creative pictorialism are vast groups 
of men well armed with little trick in- 
struments and fanciful accessories. These 
various gadgetries present problems in 
mechanics which not only divert but ac- 
tually keep the mind out of esthetic chan- 
nels. In the end they attain little more 
than what can be done with an ordinary 
box camera. The one thing the modern- 
ist has unfailingly overlooked is the 
creation of profound and unquestionable 
works of artistic merit that will endure. 

CHAPTER XIV 
Amateur Versus Professional 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY there is a well- 
defined line dividing the professional and 
the amateur. It is to the amateur that 
photography owes a debt of unfailing 
gratitude. It is from his hands and be- 
cause of his mistakes—his failures and 
disappointments—that photography has 


by DR. MAX THOREK, F.R.P.S., F.R.S.A. 


flourished and gained new inspirations 
and new beauties. 

As an avocation photography is by far 
one of the most intriguing and promising 
pursuits that any man or woman can 
follow. Directly responsible for this, no 
doubt, is photography’s most character- 
istic trait—versatility. The camera hobby 
can be as grudgingly economical or as 
gaily munificent as the dictates of one’s 
whispering conscience. The path from 
the humble Brownie to the most costly 
Graflex is a veritable stamping ground 
for the enthusiastic addict. 

Creative camera work is a composite 
of art, physics, optics, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, and mechanics. It is a hobby 
which offers the most ordinary or the 
most eccentric nature the opportunity of 
creating something—a privilege that 
might otherwise be denied. As an educa- 
tional, cultural, and recreational pur- 
suit, photography has unlimited capaci- 
ties. 

To be successful one need not spend 
long, laborious hours in study or train- 
ing. When it comes to hoarding up an 
incredible amount of pleasure, the be- 
ginner has an equal chance with the vet- 
eran. Out of his naivete comes the orig- 
inality that begets new inspirations and 
ideas. Equipped with a fresh, original 
point of view, a ripe perception of good 
design and interesting material, and an 
unquenched desire to create something, 
any amateur stands on an equal footing 
with a professional. 





Dr. Thorek’s “‘Helen of Troy,”’ exhibited in over 70 salons throughout the world. 
It was awarded the Champion Shield and Challenge Cup as the best picture in the 
New Zealand International Salon. 








“Fu Manchu,”’ a dramatic character 
study made by the author. 


CHAPTER XV 

Camera Clubs 
THE FOSTERING of camera clubs is one 
of the most important assets to photo- 
graphic progress. The clubs furnish the 
incentive and stimulus to mold the plod- 
der into a front-rank man. Most organ- 
izations feature periodic exhibits which 
are valuable as a means of instruction 
as well as stimulation. Furthermore, 
through the club, equipment and facili- 
ties that might not otherwise be easily 
obtainable are placed at a member’s dis- 
posal. 

The success of a club can be enhanced 
by affiliation with a nationwide organ- 
ization, such as the Photographic Society 
of America. The policy of this organiza- 
tion is to encourage a high standard of 
artistic photography, increase public in- 
terest, better public taste, and weigh the 
pros and cons of artistic picture-making. 

The first consideration of every organ- 
ization is an appropriate meeting place. 
Need for an adequate darkroom, suitable 
equipment, and ample wall space for the 
exhibiting of prints makes the choice of a 
clubroom quite a different problem from 
that of other organizations. 

Club programs should be so planned 
that they give of the best and do the most 
for every member. Demonstrations may 
be given, by a member or an outsider, 
showing how to handle the different pa- 
pers and developers, how to employ the 
various controls, how to use the many 
types of cameras and films. Another 
meeting might be devoted to the taking 
of pictures, each individual using his own 
camera and working out his own com- 
position. The exhibiting of prints, with 
criticisms by a competent person, and 
the holding of an open forum also pro- 
vide a basis for worth-while club meet- 
ings. The club should occasionally have 
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guest speakers on such subjects as pic- 
torial photography, portraiture, landscape 
photography, composition, lighting, con- 
trol methods, and so on. Photographic 
concerns are glad to supply such speak- 
ers. An occasional Sunday might be kept 
open for a photographic excursion to in- 
teresting haunts, with the stipulation that 
notes be taken and compared at a later 
meeting. 

Print competitions, held at least once 
every three months, are also an integral 
part of club work. Contests may be of a 
miscellaneous nature or they may be lim- 
ited to a special field, such as landscape, 


*‘Women In White,”’ a study of un- 
usual interest by Dr. Thorek. 


seascape, portraiture, genre, still life, and 
so on. Among many clubs it has become 
practice to interchange the most com- 
mendable prints. This has helped to 
create a friendly feeling and co-operative 
spirit between clubs. 
CHAPTER XVI 
Judges and Judging 
THE ESSENTIAL qualifications for a 
judge of creative camera work are a 
knowledge of art in general, a thorough 
and practical acquaintance with technical 
photography, good judgment, and a sense 
of fair play. The difficulty in producing 
certain effects should be familiar to him 
so that he can recognize the merits of a 
picture in which such difficulties have 
been overcome. He must always keep in 
mind that any method is legitimate that 
aids in achieving a pleasing final result. 
At the very outset of judging photo- 
graphic art, three questions should be 
asked: (1) Has a feeling been expressed, 
an emotion aroused, and a message con- 
veyed? (2) Has the picture a definite 
center of interest or is it spotty? (3) What 
is the raison d’étre of the picture? 
CHAPTER XVII 
Enlargement 
AN ENLARGEMENT bears the same re- 
lation to a contact print that a thumbnail 
sketch bears to the artist’s finished work. 
When properly manipulated, a success- 
ful enlargement gains in richness of tex- 
ture and in quality. 
(Concluded on page 79) 








The Editor Tells About the Salon Section 





PAGE 43—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 
Korling has given rare pictorial quality 
to this print showing a section of the Chi- 
cago River and six of the many cantilever 
bridges which span it. The excellence of 
this picture is due, not alone to the cam- 
eraman’s fine handling of his photographic 
equipment, but to his selection of camera 
position with respect to composition and 
lighting. 

The picture was taken with a 4 x 5 
Korona view camera equipped with a 6” 
Turner Reich f 4.5 lens. After setting up 
and focusing his camera, Korling patiently 
waited for the late afternoon sun to reach 
an angle that would give him just the 
desired lights and shadows. The exposure 
was made at f 8, 1/100 second, on East- 
man Commercial Panchromatic film. 


PAGE 44—LEGS 


This striking illustration was made by 
Nesmith with a x 7 Eastman view 
camera and 12” Goerz Dagor lens. Two 
photoflood lamps in reflectors were used 
and a one second exposure was made at 
f 16. The film used was Eastman Super 
Sensitive Panchromatic, and the finished 
print projected on Defender Velour Black, 
B, regular. 

The unusual picture showing two wres- 
tlers and the referee leaving the ring in a 
tangle was taken by Robert Boyd of the 
Milwaukee Journal. He calls the picture 
Six Feet Out of the Ring. This rare shot 
was made with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic and 
13.5 cm. Carl Zeiss f 4.5 lens on Panchro 
Press film. With the lens stopped to f 
8 a synchro-flash exposure was made at 
mo second using one flash bulb (25c 
$1ze). 


PAGE 45—LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


This lovely blonde child was. photo- 
graphed by Mildred Phillips with a 4 x 5 
Series D Graflex and 8%” Zeiss Tessar f 
4.5 lens. The picture was made with late 
afternoon sun, on Defender X-F Panchro- 
matic film, at f 5.6, 1/50 second exposure. 

The naturalness of expression caught 
by the photographer and splendid rela- 
tionship between subject and background 
are too outstanding to need further com- 
ment. 

Doris Wright made the picture of the 
wide-eyed colored baby in a little village 
not far from Middleboro, Mass. She used 
a 3% x 4% R. B. Graflex and an Eastman 
f 4.5 anastigmat lens. With the lens 
stopped down to f 11 a 1/100 second ex- 
posure was made on orthochromatic film. 
The finished print was made on Velour 
Black paper. 


PAGES 46-47—CATS 


Seven different photographers have con- 
tributed to this presentation. <A picture 
by Orville Logan Snider (1) shows his 
subject content, yet alert to the camera- 
man’s every movement. Three photos by 
Torkel Korling (2, 7, and 9) were all 
taken indoors using synchronized photo- 
flash. They were all made with a 4 x 5 
Series D Graflex and 8%” Zeiss Tessar 
f 4.5 lens and taken on Defender X-F 
Panchromatic film. The lens was stopped 
down to f 22 for the two closeups 
(7 and 9) and to f 18 for the picture of 
the cat reclining on the rug (2). 

The girl with her two gray kittens (3) 
was made by Victor Haveman in Los An- 
geles and was shot outdoors in late after- 
noon. The camera used was a Contax II, 
50 mm. Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. An ex- 
posure of 1/50 second at f 5.6 was made 
on DuPont Superior film. The finished 
print was made on Defender Velour Black 
paper. 

The cats by Fred G. Korth (4) were 
photographed with a 5 x 7 Deardorff 
camera and 24 cm. Xenar lens. The ex- 
posure was made by flashbulb at f 8 on 
Agfa Supersensitive Panchromatic film. 

H. Armstrong Roberts made his cat pic- 
ture (5) in sunlight with a 4 x 5 Graflex 
and Kodak 7%” anastigmat lens. He used 
Eastman Super Sensitive Panchromatic 
film, 1/50 second exposure at f 5.6. 

The Persian kitten contemplating the 
bowl of fish (6) was taken by Doris E. 
Wright with a 3% x 4% R. B. Graflex 
equipped with an Eastman Anastigmat 
f 4.5 lens. Daylight was used and an ex- 
posure of 1/75 second made at f 11 on 
orthochromatic film. 

Playmates by Lynwood M. Chace (8) was 
taken at f 16, 1/5 second, with a 5 x 7 
Eastman view camera and Sylvia f 6.3 
lens, on Eastman Commercial Panchro- 
matic film. 


PAGE 48—HORSE-PLAY 

The circus picture shows a group of 
trained horses clearing the bars of a flam- 
ing hurdle. Because of adverse lighting 
conditions and the fast movement of the 
horses, the photographer hypersensitized 
his panchromatic film. This enabled him 
to use a shorter exposure and thereby 
stop the motion. The shot was made with 
a 3% x 4% Speed Graphic camera and an 
f 1.9 lens. The exposure given was 1/200 
second with the lens wide open. John F. 
O’Reilly of Gray-O’Reilly Studio, New 
York City, took the picture. 

David Fletcher’s photograph of the 
playful bathing girls was made with a 
Contax camera on Agfa Fine Grain Su- 
perpan film. With the lens stopped to 
f 4 an exposure of 1/500 second was made. 


PAGE 49—STREETS 


The splendid reflection picture by Albert 
Forbath and entitled City Mirrors was made 
with a Contax camera and 50 mm. lens. 
Panatomic film was used, and an exposure 
of 1/50 second made at f 8. The finished 
print was enlarged on Illustrators Special 
paper. 

Kinszki’s street scene, taken in Buda- 
pest late on an August afternoon was 
made with a Zeiss Duchessa 4% x 6 cm. 
plate camera, fitted with a 7.6 cm. Dom- 
inar f 4.5 lens in a Compur shutter. The 
exposure was made on Perutz filmpack, 
1/25 second at f 5.6. 


PAGES 50-5I—ALONG OFFICER WALKER'S BEAT 


For the first time, Jack Hazlehurst pre- 
sents a feature in which a male model is 
used alone. His talented subject, William 
Booth, is. an artist at characterization. 
(See ‘Candid Shots from the Editor.) A 
skillful use of nose putty, wigs and crepe 
hair enabled the model to portray this 
widely differentiated group of individuals. 
The cauliflower ear shown on the pugilist 
was made by twisting the model’s ear and 
— fixing it in place with cellophane 
ape. 

Hazlehurst made his series of photo- 
graphs with a 5 x 7 studio camera and an 
f 4.5 anastigmat lens. Studio flood and 
spot lights were employed to obtain the 
desired lighting effects. The film used 
was Defender X-F Panchromatic, and 
with the lens stopped down to f 22, ex- 
posures were made ranging from one to 
three seconds. 


PAGE 52—SPRAY 


Deutch’s photograph of the girl in the 
shower was made with a Rolleiflex cam- 
era and 7.5 Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. Two 
flood lights were used, and an exposure of 
1/25 second made at f 11 on Eastman 
Panatomic film. 

The sculptured figure of a woman by 
Bruno Stefani is a detail from one of the 
famous fountains in Rome. No technical 
data is available. Of special interest, 
however, is the splendid effect obtained 
by the use of backlighting which gives 
prominence to the spray of water and the 
outline of the figure. 


PAGE 53—TRAFFIC 


The unusual picture of the eskimos in 
their kayaks was made in Greenland— 
‘land of the midnight sun.” Mr. Vogel 
was with Director Arnold Fanck, making 
the movie S O S$ Iceberg for Universal. 

Vogel used a Rolleiflex camera fitted 
with a Zeiss Tessar f 3.8 lens and pan- 
chromatic film. With the camera stopped 
down to f 8 an exposure of 1/100 second 
was given. 

The print showing heavy auto traffic 
was made from the top of a bus on 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. The sky- 
scrapers reflected in the shiny car bodies 
lend additional interest to the shot. The 
camera used was a Zeiss Ikon Super 
Ikonta B with an 8 cm. Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 
lens. An exposure of 1/50 second at f 5.6 
was made on panchromatic film. 


PAGE 54—LUPE VELEZ 


No technical data is available on the por- 
trait withheld on account of restrictions 
of the Hays office. 

The smaller portrait was made by Clar- 
ence Sinclair Bull, staff photographer for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Bull is famous for 
his portraits of stars, and even more 
renowned as the man who was chosen by 
Greta Garbo to make her still pictures, in 
preference to any other Hollywood pho- 
tographer. 
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with 4 by WALTER E. BURTON 
/200 
nF. OF Some more of the most frequently asked questions on 
i. photography are answered for the amateur in this article. 
ha &§ 
Ne B OME of the most frequently asked and frequently that is the desired effect. 
ade. questions on photography and their Prints should be made on the softest 
answers were presented in Poputar paper, to offset the high contrast of the 
bert PuHotTocRAPHYy last month. The Eastman negative. As to exact exposure, that is 
lade 4 Kodak Company’s Service Department something best found by trial. A good ! 
a 4 at Rochester, N. Y., receives some 50,000 _ place to start is 1/100 second at f 16, with i 
hed letters of inquiry a year from amateur an orthochromatic film. i 
—_ photographers. The men who answer “How Is A SILHOUETTE picture made out- 
ida- 5 these letters have a fairly accurate doors?” This question is a companion A daytime silhouette made by giving 
a F knowledge of the things that puzzle the of the sunset query. The answer is to this scene a short exposure. | 
_ majority of camera owners, and through place the subject against a bright sky, 
ax them was obtained this list of questions. and then expose for the sky. In other automobile headlamps.” The average 
This month some more of these trouble- words, you give an exposure too short night picture is underexposed because the 
an some problems are clearly explained. to reveal detail in the figure you wish to shutter was not open long enough or be- 
ot “WuatT IS THE DIFFERENCE between the render in silhouette. ; cause the film was not sensitive enough 
| is ‘f and ‘U.S. systems of marking lens ‘How CAN I GET a good night picture of to artificial light. Use panchromatic film, 
— | openings?” In response to numerous in- a city street? Those I have taken show and give sufficient exposure. Something 
A # quiries of this sort, Eastman question- only the street lights and streaks made by on the order of 5 minutes at stop f 11, 
spe and-answer men have prepared the table with Super Sensitive panchromatic film, 
als. shown below. Each succeeding stop is about right for a start. A stunt worth 
a smaller than f 4 in the table (omitting knowing is to set up the camera just be- 
ane of f 4.5) admits about one-half as much fore nightfall, and give a brief exposure 
ia light as the next larger stop, and so re while the buildings and other details are 
an quires twice as long an exposure. Note illuminated by twilight. Then, without 
+ that the stop numbers become larger as moving the camera, wait until darkness 
sed the stops become smaller. has fallen, and give a longer exposure to 
_ “How CAN I MAKE a successful sunset pick up the street lights, theater signs 
to . picture?” This seems to be a common and objects illuminated by them. 
problem among amateurs. In a sunset EYE LEVEL FINDERS seem to cause con- 
shot, the most important details are the Night picture made by two exposures, siderable trouble among camera users, 
7” clouds and the sun. The exposures should one at dusk and another after dark. as indicated by the number of inquiries 
m- therefore be for these, which asking why the picture taken 
= : means a filter over the lens (al- covers more territory than that 
an though this can be eliminated DIAPHRAGM MARKINGS seen through the finder. The 
= with considerable success), a A Comparison of the f and U.S. Systems answer is that the camera user 
he small lens stop and a high shut- f values: 4 45 656 8 11 46 2 38 did not hold his eye close enough 
~y ter speed. Other objects such as a bd ng bom 2 4 : = . - 128 | to the finder opening to include 
ed nearby trees will appear as sil- Box camera with 3 stops (approximate) large middle small the entire field covered by both 
es : houettes. Many sunset pictures | Box camera with 2 stops (approximate) large small the finder and the camera lens. 
he ‘ # Box camera with 1 stop (approximate) 16 ' 
look more like moonlight scenes, (Continued on page 91) 


















Sunset pictures require a short exposure, small lens opening, A semi-silhouette made by giving an exposure too short to 
and often a yellow filter. They sometimes resemble moonlight. show detail in the shadows. The print is made on soft paper. 
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Print Criticisms 





This service, which is free to all our readers, will be of help to beginners in the art cf 
photography. Send your prints with technical data to Print Criticisms, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Prints will not be returned. 


for Our Readers 








os 7 — 


J. B., New York City—An interesting 
candid picture. Especially good is the 
child’s expression showing its enjoyment of 





Photo by J. B. 


the water. The mother’s head should have 
been raised a little to prevent the dense 
shadows and foreshortening of the face. 
In printing, these shadows could have been 
held lighter. The bathers in the back- 
ground, slightly out of focus, lend interest 
to the setting without detracting from the 
main figures. The gray streak on the left 
margin indicates that the film was prob- 
ably light-struck on one edge. This could 
be cropped from the print without spoiling 


its composition. 
* * 


E. L. G., El Dorado, 
Kan.—From the 
standpoint of light- 
ing and composition 
there is much to be 
said in favor of this 
print. The one thing 
that startles the 
viewer on first see- 
ing it is the lack of 
an appropriate cos- 
tume on the part of 
the model. A picture 
so typically “out- 
doors” should have 
: a model dressed in 

proper sport clothes rather than evening 
wear. However, it’s still a good picture and 
apparently a lot of thought was given to 
placing and posing the figure with respect 
to lighting and background. 


cd % % 


H. A. H., West Allis, Wisc.—Your picture, 
made in*Chicago, is interesting as a record 
shot and seems to have been properly ex- 
posed. However, 
there is a lack of pic- 
torial quality due to 
the monotonous rep- 
etition of lamp posts, 
autos, trees and 
building tops. It dem- 
onstrates the possi- 
bilities offered by use 
of a wide-angle lens 
for certain purposes. 
A sky filter would have helped the upper 
portion of the print. 


* * &* 


M. J. B., Watertown, Wis.—This picture 
is unfortunately not very interesting for 
two reasons. In the first place since only 
one source of light 
was used the shad- 
ows are solid black 
and show no detail 
whatsoever. A fill- 
in light should have 
been used to the left 
of the camera. The 
low icture angle 
and close proximity 
to the corner of the room has caused the 
radio cabinet and lamp to be cut off. Ap- 





Photo by E. L. G. 





Photo by H. A. H. 





Photo by M. J. B. 


parently the camera was tilted slightly as 
the cabinet leans to the right. This should 
always be avoided. Vertical lines should 
appear absolutely parallel with the edge 
of the print except where certain effects 
are desired. 

a % % 

Mrs. G.N.P., Santa 
Cruz, Calif—Your 
own suggestion as to 
the foreground was 
well stated and this 
has been cropped off 
in making the cut. 
What remains, un- 
fortunately, is more 
or less of a confu- 
sion of lines caused 
by the booms and 
rigging of the boat. 
These might have 
been interesting 
were it not for the 
lumber in the foreground and on the deck. 
Perhaps a section taken from the upper 
part of the picture might give an interest- 
ing study in lines. You might try masking 
off certain portions and notice the various 
effects achieved. 





Photo by G. N. P. 


%% 


D. W. R., Springfield, Ohio.—Your picture 
is typical of many amateur prints wherein 
the main subject is surrounded with unnec- 
essary picture matter. A vast improvement 
could be made by trimming away all-the 
unessential matter and really making it a 





Photo by D. W. R. 


picture of the child. The lighting seems 
well balanced and there is nice modeling in 
the face. The interest might have been 
strengthened by having the child look at 
the camera. In pictures of this sort there 
is always more animation to a face in which 
the eyes show a sparkle. Why not make an 
cnlargement of child, retaining just a small 
portion of the background around him. 


* & * 


J. G., Jersey City, 
N. J.—The self-por- 
trait which you have 
submitted shows 
clearly the mistake 
of opening the shut- 
ter and then step- 
ping into the picture. 

ecause of the light 
color of the curtain 
in the background, 
it registered  suffi- 
ciently during the 
short time it too 
you to get seated 3 
after opening the lens, and has resulted in 
a double exposure. In making self-por- 
traits either the shutter or the light source 
should be controlled from the posed posi- 
tion. Thus any unnecessary movement Is 
eliminated. Incidentally, on making an- 
other try, a simpler background is sug- 
gested—one that will not detract from the 
main subject. 


Photo by J. G. 


* * 


A. E. F., East Braintree, Mass.—Taking 
pictures of babies when they are less than 





a month old is extremely difficult. You are 
to be commended for 
your results and for 
the fact that you 
made use of a re- 
flector and portrait 
attachment. We can 
offer no serious crit- 
icism of this shot as 
there is splendid de- 
tail in the face in 
spite of the fact that 
you were unable to use direct light with 
such a young subject. We would suggest 
that, from the standpoint of composition, 
the picture might be improved by turning 
the negative in the printing frame so the 
figure will not lie parallel to the edges 
of the print, but will show the head 
sor to top of the print and the feet 
ower. 





Photo by A. E. F. 





Question and Answer 
Department 


—__. 





G.P., Los Angeles, Calif.—Is there an enamel that 
will resist photographic chemicals that can be used 
for coating old trays and tanks? 


ANSWER: A product is made by Eastman 
that will resist acid, alkali, and water. This 
preservative paint is known as Kodacoat 
and will serve your purpose. Old trays can 
also be coated with melted paraffin, which 
will serve well, provided the surface is not 
broken in rough handling or submitted to 
heat which will, of course, remelt it. 
* * * 

C.W.M., Sharon, Mass.—Will you please gi 

the mathematical formula used > finding tie depth 
of focus for lenses of different focal lengths at 


various apertures and for different distances from 
lens to object. 


ANSWER: Before you can determine the 
depth of focus you must first know the 
hyperfocal distance for the particular lens 
and aperture in use. This distance is the 
minimum distance at which critical sharp- 
ness can be obtained for a given diaphragm 
opening. Knowing the focal length of the 
lens (f), the aperture opening (A), and 
the diameter of the circle of diffusion de- 
sired (C) the hyperfocal distance (H) is 
determined by the formula 


f? 
AXC 
After obtaining the value for (H), the 
near-sharp plane (D) and the far-sharp 
plane (DD) can be found by the formulas 
DXH DXH 
=———————-_ and DD=——__——___ 
H+D H—D 
* * #* 
J.O.L., Cincinnati, O.—I should like to know the 


various colors of safelights used ‘for different kinds 
of film and paper. 


ANSWER: Manufacturers of safelights num- 
ber the various colors and indicate their 
proper use. It is best to refer to them be- 
fore purchasing one. However, to give you 
a general idea, contact printing paper re- 
quires a yellow light, the faster bromide, 
orange. The slower films and plates can 
be handled in an orange-red light while the 
faster ortho material requires a ruby red. 
Panchromatic films must be handled in a 
deep green light, and the super-sensitive 
emulsions should be partially developed in 
total darkness. 


* * 


M.E.R., New Orleans, La.—The lens in my camera 
is removable and | have been wondering whether 
it could be used in an enlarger. Would it be 
detrimental to the lens? 


ANSWER: Many amateurs make their cam- 
era lens serve a dual use and build enlarg- 
ers which will accommodate their camera 
lens. As a matter of fact, the makers of 
certain cameras build and recommend en- 
largers specifically designed for use with 
the lens from their camera. You need have 
no fear that the lens would suffer any dam- 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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Moose Hunting 
With The Camera 


by ORMAL |. SPRUNGMAN 


Camera Editor, Sports Afield 


The blear-eyed moose is a pretty smart creature. 
In order to take pictures the photographer has to 
match wits with him, and loses more often than not. 





Building a blind in the bow of the 
canoe for stalking the suspicious 
beasts. 


O SOME camera-toters, blind- 
building is like holing up for the 
winter. They drop a dozen trees, 
gather herbage, or browse, for miles 
around, build an igloo of tribal dimen- 
sions, and then look around for their 
camera fodder. 

Quite naturally, nothing turns up. A 
moose is a pretty dumb-looking, bleary- 
eyed critter, but he’s got plenty of sense. 
Hideouts in moose and deer country call 
for plenty of head-scratching. 

You wouldn’t dare wangle some highly 
colored oak leaves into a dead grass 
duck blind. A mallard would make a 
four-mile detour to escape such a set- 
up. And so it is with picture-taking. 

Once you have discovered a well-used 
runway, a tempting wallow, or a lily- 
infested bay, study from all angles the 
possibilities of making a hideout. Note 
the position of the sun at various hours 
so that you won’t be shooting right into 
it at the moment when the fur-bearers 
pop out. Side lighting is always better 
than front lighting, although back light- 
ing is very effective when a moose, sil- 
houetted, lifts a mighty head of antlers 
out of the lake, all sparkling and silvery 
with dripping water. 

A shore blind is less conspicuous if a 
hump of land rises abruptly behind it. 
Avoid building where the blind is out- 
lined against a broad expanse of sky. 

Quite often a dead tree projecting sea- 
ward can be used as one of the supports 
and the blind built around it. Young 
saplings may be tied to the upright 
trunks of larger trees and a wall of 
browse woven into the framework for 
further deception. In more open areas, 


forked stakes can be driven into the 
ground or supported by rocks to form 
the two corners, and a browse-covered 
sapling can be fitted across the front 
for foundation work. Shorter saplings 
can be run at right angles from the 
fork to the up-sloping ground for the 
right and left walls. Reinforce with 
pine or cedar browse and, wherever pos- 
sible, cut only crippled trees. 

Although the blind should be left 
rough, trim small branches, projecting 
browse and bits of the framework to 
permit peep holes for watching and film- 
ing game. 
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Moose wading in the cove only a few 
yards from the author’s camp. 


With camera mounted on tripod, try 
swinging the lens at various angles to 
make sure that no pine needles are dan- 
gling carelessly in the field of vision. 
For a final test, paddle outside the blind 
and see how well it blends with the 
background. 

Browse blinds may also be used for 
the bow of the canoe by criss-crossing 
two upright saplings and tying a cross- 
piece into position to form a triangle 
for the browse lining. Insert small 
boughs in the open gunwales. Such a 
blind is handy for shooting from water 
where game may be approached slowly, 
particularly in late evening. 

Up on fifty-mile-long Isle Royale, 
which claims one of the world’s largest 
moose herds, the writer and his brother 
Ralph recently spent several weeks film- 
ing moose on inland ponds. On one lake 
in one day we counted a score of moose 
head-dunking in quiet lily-choked coves. 
Here, where no hunting is permitted, 
blinds were not as essential as one might 
believe. Some of our choicest movie 

(Concluded on page 69) 


Left: Concealed in their canoe blind, 
the hunters got very close to this cur- 
ious fellow. 

Below: No blind was used to make 
this flashlight shot of a bull moose 
and cow wuike they were drinking 
at a salt lick spring. 














Pictures From 


Nobody was hurt when this truck toppled over, but it made an 
interesting subject for C. G. Moore, Indianapolis, to photograph. 





Above: On a deserted 
farm near Salem, Ore. 
Ben Maxwell snap 

this oddity. A marble 
tombstone supports the 
corner of a_ decrepit 
chicken house. Picture 
made with a Voigt- 
lander Avus, 12 second 

at 


William Andrick, Hoosick A_ graceful steel arch 
Falls, N. Y., used a 9x12 Welta taken with a 3A Kodak, 
at f 16, 1/25 sec. Yellow sun- 1/25 sec. at f 16 by E. W. 
glasses served as a filter. Bridge, West Lynn, Mass. 


Below: These playmates 
were photographed by 
A. M. Geauaet of Niag- 
ara Falls, Canada, wit 
his Eastman Recomar 33. 
Alden C. Sonnier, Crowley, A good human interest 
+» used a Koda ollenda shot. 
for this snap, f 3.5, 1/25 sec. 


Above: An amusing incident Below: A night shot made 
hotographed by Mert George of during Naval Display at 
akland, Calif., with his fixed Portland, Ore., by PE. Mc- 

focus Kodak. Intosh. Graflex, 4 min., f 6.3. 



























ur Readers 





This dog adopted a little black kitten and feeds her regular] 
every day. Photographed by W. S. Hardy of Hollywood, Calif. 


Below: Fast action caught by A. G. Lester Houtz, Elizabethville, 
Freyer, Philadelphia, 1/400 at f 4.5. Pa., shot this with box camera. 





Above: Mormon Temple, Salt Lake City, Below: W. E. Kitchen, Tampa, 
Utah, taken with an Argus by C. H. Fla., made the wey at f 32, 
Shaw, at f 11, 1/50 sec., using a 2x filter. 20 seconds, with a 1A Kodak. 


| 








Above: Catching a glimpse 
of himself in a crystal globe, 
A. G. Farnsworth of Cam- 
den, N. Y., made this self- 
portrait with his Voigtlander 
Avus at f 16, 1/10 second and 
got an interesting distortion 
picture. 


Right: The reflected Bok 

Singing Tower at Lake 

Wales, Fla., was hoto- 

graphed by N. F. wards 
of Knoxville, Tenn. 


Below: James McNicoll, Jr., 
Hilo, Hawaii, used a 214x314 
Graflex to take this picture 
of a fire which broke out in 
the cooking house of the 
Hawaiian Cane Products 
Ltd., where cane bagasse is 
cooked. It was made at 1 
a.m., 24% minutes at f 4.5 
on Verichrome film. 
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Darkroom Workbench and 
Utensils 

OST of us who have our own dark- 

rooms can’t afford a workbench of 
slate or enamel; ours must be made of 
commoner stuff. Wood must be the 
foundation, of course, and it should be 
waterproof, with a surface which can be 
easily cleaned. I have tried various 
kinds of paint, waterproof and otherwise, 
but none has been entirely satisfactory. 

A good covering for a work bench is 
ordinary oilcloth, which also has the ad- 
vantage of being cheap. Equally good is 
artificial leather and rubber-coated cloth. 
These are washable and durable. After 
providing a suitable work bench it is a 
good idea to straighten it up after each 
job. Then you will always have a clean 
place to do your work. | 

An article which costs considerable is 
a large tray, but one can be made at 
small cost in whatever size required. If 
the tray is to be of the simplest form, 
perhaps temporary, the easiest way of 
making it is to form a wooden rectangle 
by nailing four slats together, the slats 
standing on edge. The area of the rec- 
tangle should be somewhat greater than 
that of the tray required, and the width 
of the slats should be equal to the depth 
of the tray. The tray is made by merely 
placing a piece of rubber cloth over the 
rectangle, pushing it down until it lies 
flat on the table within the rectangle, 
then tacking its edges to the slats, pre- 
ferably with copper tacks. 

If the tray is to be larger than, say, 
8 x 10 inches, or is to be moved about, 
it is more satisfactory to nail a flat bot- 
tom to the rectangle described above. 
This is most easily and cheaply made of 
beaver board. The whole in- 


Letters to 





the Editor 








Dear Sir: 

have today received the September 
issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY and feel that 
I should drop you a note to say how very 
pleased we all are with the excellent 
story which Mr. Jack Price prepared on 
the production of LIFE. 

We ourselves have been so busy put- 
ting Lire together and handling 12,000 pic- 
tures a week that, strange as it may 
seem, we had not taken sequence pic- 
tures of our editorial rooms until Mr. 
Price asked for them. Your very im- 
pressive layout together with the full and 
informative story certainly ties the whole 
thing into a very nice bundle indeed. 

There are one or two captions which 
I personally regretted—suggesting that 
editors were hard to see. Maybe I am a 
bit too sensitive. Certainly we should 
like to see everyone we humanly can. 
Yet the net of the story is such a swell 
one indeed that I wanted you to know 
that it has been read with interest and 


enjoyment. 
ROY E. LARSEN, 
Publisher, 
LirE Magazine. 


ED. We appreciate your letter Mr. 
Larsen, and as for editors being hard to 
see—well, even we can’t see everybody 
we'd like to and that’s solely because we 
are usually up to our ears in work that 
must be done. 

= @ a 
Dear Sir: 

Just to inform you about that picture 
I sent you some time ago, “Double Ex- 
posure,” making the same person tall and 
short, and you returned same to me with 
a notation that it was not suited to your 
needs. ... Later I sent the same picture 
to the Tribune, they reproduced it in the 
picture section and evidently it must have 
made a hit with the readers, as I have al- 
ready received nineteen letters from cam- 
era owners. ... I think the Tribune uses 
very good judgment in selecting pictures 


for publication. 
VICTOR MATUSEK, 
Rock Island, Ill. 


ED. “If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again,” is an excellent motto for all 
who submit pictures for publication. As 
much as we'd like to buy every good pho- 
tograph that is submitted to us, we just 
can’t. Therefore we are happy that you 
found a market for your picture. 





side is then given two coats 
of Kodacoat. I have one 
which is 2’ wide, 3’ long, and 
2” deep. It has proved satis- 
factory in every way, since 
the Kodacoat covering does 
not break and is non-corro- 
sive. 

A most satisfactory sink 
for the darkroom may be 
easily made and to whatever 
dimensions seem desirable, 
by following the general 
method outlined just above. 
Mine is made of white pine, 
3%4” thick. The joints were 
carefully made, and painted 
with white lead before as- 
sembling, the whole affair be- 
ing screwed securely to- 
gether with 1%” wood 
screws. Due to the shrinkage 
of the wood, some of the 
joints may open, but this is 
easily and quickly remedied 
by applying some Kodacoat 
along the opening. The out- 
let to the sink is a screw 
clamp connection such as is 
used on the supply line of a 








Dear Sir: 

I give in! 

Enclosed you will find a check for one 
year’s subscription to PopuLar PuHoroc- 
RAPHY. 

I’m getting weak from running from 
one newsstand to another to get your 
darn magazine. 

A suggestion—more space to amateur 


movie articles. 
GEO. J. BUTLER, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ED. Thanks. See pages 39 and 63 in 
this issue. And some more excellent 
articles for amateur movie fans are being 
prepared for forthcoming numbers. 


a 
Dear Sir: 

. .. may I offer my criticism along 
with my compliments? ... would like to 
see the quality of your pictures im- 
proved ... don’t let your readers with a 
false sense of purity affect your maga- 
zine too much. I got more good dope out 
of your articles on lighting nudes as sub- 
jects than I’ve gotten elsewhere. Those 
burlesques were OK also, and the dope 
that went along with them. ... I like 
your Salon Section very much. I get a 
lot of good ideas from it. 

KARL J. CARMAN, 
Brentwood, Penna. 


— e om 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to compliment you on the issues 
of PorpuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY. The magazine is 
so full of fine, enjoyable articles and not 
infested with remote and devious theories 
and formulas comprehensible only to the 
student versed in differential calculus. 
PopULAR PHOTOGRAPHY is unexcelled by any 
magazine I have read in the past fifteen 
years; my only suggestion is a wish it 
were published weekly. 

D E. K. ALLEN, D.D.S. 
St. Ansgar, Iowa. 


— @ = 
Dear Sir: 

I discovered the ‘‘gem” of photographic 
literature at a general store at Lake Ta- 
hoe while on my vacation. I don’t think 
the old prospector discovering “gold in 
them thar hills,” could have been any 
more highly elated over his “find’’ than 
I was. I consider it the highlight of my 


vacation. 
IRVIN MARSHALL CARR, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


chien & a 
Dear Sir: 

- . . Each month when I 
read and study Poputar PuHo- 
TOGRAPHY I find many helpful 
hints. 

In your September issue I 
ran across something that 
aroused my curiosity. In the 
article “Shooting Photo- 
graphic Reflections” there is 
an illustration of Hans Knopf 
with his camera. Now isn’t 
this picture reversed? I take 
it the camera illustrated is a 
Leica, but whoever saw a 
Leica with the range finder 
and view finder on the left 
side of the camera? If I am 
mistaken I wish you would 
tell just what make of camera 
is shown in the illustration. 

WELBAN HOLKETT, 
Victoria, B. C. 


ED. You are right. The 
camera is a Leica and the pic- 
ture is reversed. Just one of 
those things that will slip by 
occasionally. 

oma é _ 
Dear Sir: 

One of your readers asks in 
the September issue of your 
magazine why you published 
the model story. “I can’t see 
what Naomi Anderson’s life 
story has to do with photog- 
raphy,” remarks the reader— 
and neither can I except that 
I have often wondered about 
the model situation in: rather 
an abstract way, and probably 








toilet watertank—Dr. I. 
Clyde Cornog, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


‘‘For some reason or other the boss can’t seem to forget that 
he used to be a newspaper photographer.”’ 





many thousands of amateurs 
have done the same thing 


(Concluded on page 77) 
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Processing Amateur Movie Film 


by EARL COCHRAN 


Developing and reversing 8 and 16mm. film is not difficult. It can be 
done at home with the aid of a simple device for handling the film. 


OW many times have you wanted 

to make your own movie titles for 
a finished reel of film, but hesitated using 
the more costly panchromatic film? 
Here is a method whereby positive film 
may be loaded in the movie camera, ex- 
posed in the titler, immediately processed, 
dried, and spliced into your reel—with far 
less expense. Perhaps you have thought 
of processing your own film, or wondered 
how it was done. The following pro- 
cedure may be successfully employed in 
re-developing any reversal film, if the 
instructions are carefully followed. At 
first it may seem complicated, but after 
learning the few steps involved, process- 
ing is comparatively simple. 

Film that is to be reversed must first 
be developed the same as the film used 
in your still camera (and preferably in a 
finegrain developer) to the correct degree 
of density under darkroom illumination. 
The only difference is that the reversal 
film is bleached in an acid bath instead 
of being cleared in a hypo solution. This 
bleaching process removes the black sil- 
ver image, but leaves the unexposed 
silver emulsion on the film, an action just 
opposite to that of hypo. The film is 
then cleared and the remaining silver 
exposed to light and developed to form 
the positive image. (Color film, of course, 
cannot be finished in this manner. It is 
usually returned to the manufacturer for 
processing.) 

No elaborate home equipment is neces- 
sary. A darkroom is essential, since part 
of the processing, the initial development 
and bleaching, must be done under safe- 
light illumination. The bathroom makes 
an ideal darkroom, and the bathtub 
affords a place in which to work, as any 
solutions spilled can quickly be washed 
down the drain. Washing the film be- 
tween solutions is no problem, since a 
bath spray can be used. If the tub is not 
acid resisting, it should be thoroughly 
washed after the process is completed. 
Any drops of solution left to dry will 
cause stains. ‘ 

The greatest problem confronting the 
amateur is finding a satisfactory means 
of handling the f6étage of the movie film. 
A small revolving drum that can be ro- 
tated in a tray is an easy means of solving 
this problem. The diagram suggests an 
idea for building this simple device. 

The size of the drum depends on the 
length of film you want to develop. A 
drum 9” in diameter with side spokes 5” 
in length on-which the film is wound, 
will accommodate 30 ft. of 8mm. film 
and can be used in a 5 x 7 tray, minimiz- 
ing the amount of solution used to one 
pint. A drum 10” in diameter with spokes 
7” in length will accommodate 25 ft. of 
16mm. film, (double-8 or straight 16mm.), 
and can be used in a 5 x 7 inch tray. 
However, for a 16mm. film the pegs in 


the spokes will have to be spaced 16mm. 
apart instead of 8mm. Fifty feet of 16mm. 
film can be wound on a drum 14” in 


- diameter with spokes 10” long, and used 


in an 8 x 10 tray. 
The completed drum should be coated 


band, fold the end back, emulsion side 
cut, and cement the folded end back on 
the film. Fasten the other end of the 
rubber band to one of the pegs on the 
drum and stretch it so that it will act as 
a take-up for the film. Now wind the 
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with an acid-resisting asphaltum paint 
to withstand the reactions of the develop- 
ing and bleaching chemicals. No bare 
metal parts or nails should come in con- 
tact with the solutions, or the film is 
liable to be fogged. 

A rack on which the drum can easily be 
rotated should be used. This keeps the 
film a definite height above the bottom of 
the tray so it cannot scrape and damage 
the emulsion. 

When winding the film on the drum, 
which must be done in the darkroom, use 
a ruby lamp for the safelight if working 
with positive or orthochromatic film, and 
a deep green safelight if panchromatic 
film is used. Cine film, when wet, will 
stretch, and if not taken up during the 
process, will have a tendency to overlap 
on the drum. To take care of this stretch- 
ing, ‘lie tke end of the exposed film 
through the loop of an ordinary rubbo- 


This rack and drum for handling your 
film footage can be made easily. 


film on the drum emulsion side out. If 
wound emulsion side in there would be 
only partial development since the spokes 
of the drum would interfere with the 
solutions touching the film. Never allow 
the film to overlap from the time it is 
first wound on the drum until it is re- 
moved for drying. 

When the film has been wound on the 
dry drum, place it in the developing solu- 
tion of the following: 


A. Elon ofr Metol..........-.z:s00-0- 15 grains 
Sodium sulphite.................... 1%, oz. 
Hydroquinone .................. 38 grains 
eo eee. 15 grains 
WGC CO RBIR nei neosccsepresccciors 16 oz. 


or for those who do not care to com- 
pound their own developer, Eastman’s 
D-76 prepared developer may be used 
and is usually obtainable at your photo 
supply house. After this development, if 
the film has been properly exposed, it 
should appear black. 

To determine the developing time, note 
the number of seconds from the time the 
film is immersed in the developer until 
the first trace of an image begins to ap- 
pear, and multiply by 15. For example; 
if the image shows within 30 seconds, 
development time would be 30 x 15 or 450 
seconds, or 712 minutes. 

At the completion of the development, 

(Continued on page 93) 
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New Tricks for Camera Owners to Try 


A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 








Safety Aid for Tripod 
ANY camera owners have had the 
sad experience of having a tripod 
collapse on a slippery floor or ice-covered 
surface. With the 
aid of three equal 
lengths of small 
chain this hazard 
can be prevented. 
A small screw- 
eye is fastened to 
each of the tripod 
legs as shown. The 
three sections of 
chain are connected 
at one end by a 
ring or piece of wire 
and each of the free ends is attached to 
one of the screw-eyes. This will prevent 
the legs from spreading apart, no matter 
on what sort of surface the tripod may be 
used.—Edwin Brooks, Chicago, Ill. 





Tripod cannot 
spread on slippery 
surface. 


Pencil Holder 


ETOUCHING pencils with their nec- 
essarily long exposed leads are fre- 
quently broken when lying about on the 
workroom desk. 
The pencil holder 
illustrated is made 
from a block of ma- 
ple 8%” long, 142” 
wide and 3” deep. 
fs” holes are bored 
to a depth of 14” 
and the remaining 
depth is bored with 
a 4” drill. The block is mounted on 
a larger piece which serves as a base. 
This holder affords complete protec- 
tion to the pencils as it does not allow 
enough side-play to damage the lead at 
the bottom of the hole—W. N. Wells, 
Victoria, B. C. 


Points cannot 
break in this 
holder. 





Print Paddles 


MQNG the most useful accessories in 
the darkroom are print paddles. 
They facilitate the handling of wet prints, 
keeping your hands 
dry and free of de- 
veloping and fixing 
solutions, thus im- 
proving print qual- 
ity. Incidentally, the 
danger of finger 
marks on the nega- 
tives is likewise les- 
sened to a great de- 
gree. 

If you would like 
to make some fine print paddles, ask your 
paint dealer for some wooden paddles 
next time you make a purchase from 
him. Round and bevel the ends, sand 
them smooth, then dip them in hot 
paraffin to make them waterproof. The 
paddles can be marked so that you 
won’t get them mixed and accidentally 
contaminate your’ solutions—L. M. 
Fleisch, Topeka, Kan. 





Wooden paddles 
for darkroom. 


Versatile Darkroom Light 


Y attaching a 
regular East- 
man darkroom lamp 
to a desk-lamp base 
you will have an 
excellent portable 
and adjustable 
darkroom safelight, 
as well as one that 
can be used in a sickrom or where an 
alarm clock must be visible in the dark. 
This is one piece of my photographic 
equipment that does double duty and 
represents a very small expenditure.— 
O. E. Hacker, Dayton, Ohio. 





Handy light. 


Cork Handle for Large Stoppers 


HEN stoppers ") 4). 7 

for wide - 
mouthed bottles 
sink below the rim 
of the bottle mouth 
they are difficult to 
extract unless pryed 
up with a sharp 
pointed instrument. 
By glueing an ordi- 
nary size bottle cork 
to the top of the 
large stopper as il- 
lustrated, the trouble is eliminated, as 
the stoppers can easily be extracted re- 
gardless of how tight they have been 
inserted.—R. J. Marran, Kansas City, Mo. 






Large stopper is 
easily removed. 


Leica Cable Release 
CABLE release for a Leica is easily 
made from an ordinary tire valve 
cap. 

Merely saw off 
the little extension 
part, used as a P MBP i: 
wrench for remov- _ 
ing valve springs, to 
about 1/16” above 
the cap. 

Next ream the 
hole out larger until the end of your 
cable release will almost enter. Then 
thread the hole. Insert the cable release 
and you have an efficient accessory for 
your Leica at practically no cost. You 
see, the threads on the Leica shutter re- 
lease are the same as those in the valve 
cap.—H. M. Tenny, Denver, Colo. 


Tire valve cap used 
on release. 


Magnifier For View Finder 


F your eyesight is poor, or you wear 
glasses, you may be interested in the 
device that Bill Taylor, a Boston free- 
lance marine pho- 
tographer uses in 
conjunction with his 
3 A Kodak Special. 
Bill takes most of 
his pictures while 
the boats are under 
way and he had to 
wear his glasses in order to see them; 
then he had to push his glasses up on 





Magnifiers in place. 








his forehead in order to see what was in 
the finder. Of course, bifocal lenses are 
one answer, but Bill has a better one, 
because his device enlarges the size of 
the image about four times. 

He experimented with a magnifying 
glass until he found the proper distance 
that it should be held from the finder, 
then constructed a wire frame holder 
that would slip over the finder and hold 
it secure. He tried it out and found that 
it worked perfectly—John C. Hansen, 
Boston, Mass. 





Glossary 


(Continued from page 32) 











CIRCLE OF CONFUSION. The permis- 
sible size of disc (in the image formed 
by a lens), which should be a point not 
larger than 1/100 inch in diameter. 
Where negatives are to be enlarged this 
disc should be smaller so that when 
enlarged the disc will not be greater 
than 1/100 inch. This size has been 
arbitrarily adopted as the maximum 
diameter to produce a “sharp” picture. 

CLEARING SOLUTION. A solution 
which removes stain from negatives or 
prints without altering the image or 


ase, 

CLOGGED. Term used in reference to 
shadow parts of a print or highlights 
dense portions) of a negative when they 
are one heavy tone instead of showing 
differences in tone in the subject. 

COLLODION. A solution of nitro-cellu- 
lose in a mixture of alcohol and ether, 
popularly used as a means of holding 
sensitive silver salts in suspension for 
coating on paper and plates, prior to 
the use of gelatine. 

COLOR SCREEN. Term applied to a 
color- or light-filter. 

COMA. An aberration of a lens consist- 
ing in the unequal magnifying power 
of different concentric zones of the 
lens; also called zonal aberration. 


,COMBINATION PRINTING. Combining 


parts of several negatives in one print; 
a methed by which a sky can be print- 
ed into a landscape, etc. 

COMBINED BATH. A mixture which 
both tones and fixes prints. 

COMPOSITION. A term which denotes 
the grouping of the elements of a pic- 
ture to form a pleasing and harmonious 


whole. 

CONCAVE LENS. See lens. 

CONCENTRATED SOLUTION. A satu- 
rated or undiluted solution. 

CONDENSER. A lens which collects rays 
falling upon it from a source of light 
to a beam of cone-shape which will 
pass through a small opening. Used in 
enlargers and projection lanterns. 

CONJUGATE FOCI. The distances from 
object to lens and from lens to image 
when the image is in focus. 

CONTACT PRINT. A print made by 
placing the sensitized paper in contact 
with the negative. 

CONTRASTY. Applied to prints with 
very dark shadows and white high- 
lights, due to underexposure or over- 
development of the negative, or where 
the paper used is of the wrong con- 
trast (too hard). 

CONVERTIBLE LENS. One in which the 
single components are capable of being 
used alone or in combination. 

CONVEX LENS. See lens. 

COPPER TONING. es prints with 
a mixture of copper sulphate, potas- 
sium ferricyanide and potassium ‘cit- 


rate. 
COPY BOARD. The board or easel to 
which originals are attached for copy- 


ing. 

COPY NEGATIVE. Negatives made from 
other negatives or from prints, either 
by contact or in the camera. 

COPYING STAND. A table or baseboard 
arrangement for carrying camera and 
copy board for the photography of flat 
originals. 

COPYRIGHT. The sole right to copy, or 
reproduce a pertceram. 

C.P.. As applied to emicals, denotes 
“chemically pure.” 

c.p. Candlenower. 

COVER_GLASS. A piece of plain glass 
placed over the film side dea lantern 
slide to protect it from scratches. Also 
each of two pieces used for making 
slides from color film transparencies. 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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for 


35mm Miniature Cameras 





Now obtainable for the Robot as well as 
Argus, Contax, Leica, Retina and similar 
miniature cameras. Write us for free lab- 
oratory booklet, containing useful information 
about negative films for miniature cameras. 
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Trade Notes and News Items 








ANNOUNCEMENY 

is made of the new ' 
Thalhammer “Fol 

low Focus” photo- 

flood attachment ian 
which can be fitted 

to any tripod. This 

is an entirely new 

idea in the field of 

photographic _tech- 

nique and allows the 

illumination to move 

with the camera. \ 
The lights operate 
like a pair of human 
arms and permit any 
sort of adjustment. ‘ 
The Dural reflectors are designed to = 
an even and effective illumination. e 
“Follow Focus” is priced at $16.00. Further 
information can be had by writing The 
Thalhammer Co., 121 So. Fremont Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


s* * 


AT PURDUE University a group of. stu- 
dents have just completed a 15 minute 
sound movie in conjunction with the Out- 
door ~ oy The completed picture was 
shown before an audience of 4,000 and was 
favorably received. A 16mm. RCA Sound 
on Film Camera was used. This camera is 
distributed by Bass Camera Co., Chicago. 
A catalogue describing the camera will be 
sent on request. 


‘*Follow Focus’’ 
attachment. 


ca 


A FOTO SALON, wherein the representa- 
tive works of outstanding photographers 
will be exhibited to the public, has been 
instituted by the Central Camera Company, 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Forthcoming 
exhibitors include Stephen Deutch, J. Em- 
ett, Jr., Dr. Maximillian Kern, J. Margraff, 
Nowell Ward, Cosmopolitan Camera Club, 
the Zeiss Selective Show, and others. 
zs & & 


AN ENTIRELY new type of developer for 
finegrain work is being marketed by the 
Raygram Corporation of New York City. 
The product is known as INFINOL, and 
the makers claim it will give full density 
without additional exposure, will not stain 
fingers or negatives, and contains no irri- 
tating poisons. The developer is packed in 
32 oz. units at $1.75 or in a gallon size 
at $5.00. It can be obtained from your 
dealer, or a booklet will be sent by writ- 
ing direct to Raygram at 425 Fourth Ave. 


A NEW STORE catering to the average 
camera enthusiast has made its debut in 
New York City. This is the United Camera 
Exchange at 76 Chambers St., which will 
carry a complete stock of cameras and ac- 
cessories. The proprietors, who have long 
been in the photographic field, have insti- 
tuted a policy of helping and advising the 
layman on the intricacies of the camera. 
% ws “ 


TALKING PICTURES dramatizing Uncle 
Sam’s “behind the scenes” activities in ag- 
riculture, commerce, forestry, chemistry 
and other fields, will be shown to millions 
of visitors at the 1939 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exhibition at San Francisco. This 
promise came from George Creel, noted 
writer and U. S. Commissioner for the Ex- 
position. Employing Hollywood methods 
and a new technique, these films will be a 
departure from the usual placid, educa- 
tional type of picture formerly turned out 
by the government. 


a uE ae 


A FOCUSING device called SEE-SHARP 
has been placed on the market by R. P. 
Cargille, 118 Liberty St., New York City. 
This _ photographic 
accessory is designed 
to aid in getting the 
best definition pos- 
sible in enlarge- 
ments. When placed 
on the paper in the 
enlarger easel, a 
mirror reflects to a 
groundglass screen 
the identical image 
that is projected on 
the paper. This im- 
age on the SEE- 
SHARP screen is far 
more brilliant than the image as projected, 
which makes focusing possible under dark- 
room illumination. The device, only 214” 
high, can be kept in the vest pocket when 
not in use and is convenient to use as the 
observer views it from a working distance 
of about 24”, 





Focusing Device. 


* % & 


ONE OF THE country’s oldest photography 
schools, the Dept. of Photography of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
has just announced its course of instruction 
for the Fall of 1937. Of the seven courses 
offered, two are being given for the first 
time, “Advanced Pictorialism” and “Life 
Class in Photography.” Those interested 


may communicate with the Registrar of the 
Institute, 30 LaFayette Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


* & 


A NEW photoflash calculator of the slide- 
rule type is announced by Munder Electri- 
cal Co., Springfield, Mass. The Draucker 
Calculator, as it is called, is designed to 
help the amateur get properly exposed neg- 
atives by taking the “guess” out of photo- 
flash ya nm sale by dealers 
throughout the country, it will retail at 50c, 
and its operation is extremely simple. It 
will not only be of vital help to the ama- 
teur but of appreciable assistance to the 
professional and news photographer. 
%% % % 


A LARGE list of newspapers are carrying 
a new feature by William LaVarre, F. R. 
G. S., world explorer and lecturer, entitled 
“Seeing’s Believing.” This feature incor- 
porates the use of unusual photographs 
taken by the author on his many trips to 
strange places. LaVarre is also in the mar- 
ket for amateur pictures which may be 
unique or almost unbelievable. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to him in care of Con- 
solidated News Features, Inc., 280 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 


“* * 


FROM. THE laboratories of John G. Mar- 
shall, Inc., comes a Chrome Alum Short 
Stop and Hardner, based upon a standard 
formula recommended by authorities on 
finegrain processing. Besides eliminating 
frilling, reticulation, and other aggrava- 
tions, the use of this nage gg is said 
to greatly prolong the li 

addition to hardening the emulsion. Be- 
cause of this hardening, the film will resist 
scratching to a marked degree. A catalogue 
describing this and other products will be 
mailed upon request. Address the firm at 
1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


* *& & 


THE CREATION of a Leica Finance Plan 
is announced by E. Leitz, Inc., under which 
plan cameras and Leica equipment may be 
paid for over a period of time. The rates 
are low and payments may be spread over 
a period of one year. Every purchase will 
be insured against world-wide loss, damage 
or theft at the low rate of 144% per year. 
If your dealer is not as yet able to accom- 
modate you, write to E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
* * & 

CANDID CAMERA amateurs all over the 
country are invited to submit interesting 
action photos to the National Police Ga- 
zette, 299 Broadway, New York City. This 
publication, illustrated sporting journal, 


also covers theatrical and news story fea-_ 


tures of an interesting nature. 
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Calendar 











SALON 


of Photographic Exhibitions 


; 


canna atiaaenicinamiisamascl 











ADDRESS = 


— CLOSING|DATES OPEN TO THE 
LOWED DATE PUBLIC 





Fourth Canadian Int’! Salon of Photozraphic Art.. 


Canadian Int’l Salon. The Nat’! Gallery of 


Canada, Ottawa, Canada 





Victorian Salon of Photography 





C. Stuart Tomkins. Hon. Sec’y., The Junc- 


tion, Camberwell, Melbourne, Australia 





Int’! Photographic Exhibition. 


: Centenary of 
Daguerre in Budapest = 





Modern Hungarian Photographers, Budapest 


VIII, Rakocziut 19, Hungary 








Irish Salon of Photography 





Eleventh Annual Open Exhibition, Lincoln Cam- 





Hon. Ses'y-» 18 Morehampton Rd., Dublin 


Irelan 





Hon. Exhibition Sec’y., Miss E. Redfern, ¢ 


Oct. 23—Nov. 15 





Oct. 18—Oct. 30 








Month of October 





_| 
| Oct. 30—Nov. 6 





Oct. 29—Nov. 26 



















































































“St aes Cecil St., Lincoln, England | 
National Salon of Photography sponsored by the| Yonkers C Club, Y.M.C.A., Yonkers, 

Yonkers Camera Club............ lowacrenintndied sosbaaee N.Y. a - cpascaae | Oct. 16—-Mev. 1 
Second Philadelphia National Photographic Salon.. —— +» Fig” aemnae 251 So. 18th St.,| — ¢4 99 4 | Oct. 12 |Oct. 19—Nov. 8 
The International Salon of Photography of the|The Oval T bi Society, -, 10 W d i 

Sal Sale tone tw ta oe est 33rd) $1.00 4 | Oct, 23 |Nov. 16—Nov. 30 

: e J. Clement Grimes, Chr., Camera Club of | } 
1st Rhode Island National Salon of Photography... RI. 165 Wesmnlaster $:.. Providence, BI. $1.00 | 4 Nov. 1. |Nov. 15—Nov. 30 
: ; Mr. Ralph Burnet, 2601 Euclid Place, Min- 
6th Minneapolis Salon of Photography..................+-.- ‘acegelle, Mian. $1.09 | 4 Nov. 5 |Dec. 1—Dec. 31 
Cape of Good Hope International Salon of Pho-|Douglas H. Duncam, Hon. Salon Sec’ty., 
; tography oe Fe LE: See a me ON Oe SE P.O. Box 2431, Cape Town, So. Africa. $1.25 | 4 } Noy. 10 |January 1938 
nternational Photographic Exhibition in Debrecen, | Asz F 2 f ut 27, De- f 

(he ata anni eet Re Bhat ee Nite ee “| £1.00 | 4 _| Nov. 20 |January 1938 
2n1 Indian International Salon of Photographic N. B. Cooper, Hon. Sec’ty., Camera Pic- : 

Are torialists of Bombay, 53 Nicol Road, Bal- 5s. 4 Jan. 15 |March 1938 

= lard Estate, Bombay, India. 
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November, 1937 


A BARGAIN list of cameras, lenses, motion 
picture cameras, projectors, and photo ac- 
cessories has been completed by Henry 
Herbert, 483 Fifth Ave., New York City. A 
copy of this list of selected values will be 
sent on request. 


“ 
x 


SEVERAL NEW items have been added to 
the stock of Central Camera Co., 230 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. One is the new and 
inexpensive reflex camera, the Altiflex, 
which follows the conventional design of 
the two-lens cameras and ranges in price 
from $25 to $40. It may be had in five dif- 
ferent lens and shutter combinations. An- 
other new article is the 6% x 9 inch Trojan 
enlarger. One of its unusual features is the 
square condensing lens which assures even 
illumination of the negative. Other fea- 
tures include rapid and micro focusing, 
adjustable bulb, removable f 4.5 anastigmat 
lens. and lerge lamp housing. Further par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 


"oe 


THE LOS ANGELES Times is now offer- 
ing camera fans $5.00 apiece for out- 
standing news snaps if accepted and pub- 
lished. Pictures should be mailed, with the 
negative if possible, to the City Editor, 
and name and address of sender should be 
written plainly on the back of each print. 
Enclose return postage if you want them 
back. 

* * #£ 
AN EXHIBITION of photographs and en- 
largements taken with Zeiss Ikon cameras 
will be held on November 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
1937, in the Sun Parlor of the Washington 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

These pictures have been shown this year 
in a number of cities. Now Washington will 
also have a chance to enjoy this Zeiss Ikon 
exhibition —®@ 





Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 











years old. At that time he was a “walk 
on” in a stock company. From that po- 
sition he graduated to a minstrel show, 
and soon became famous as the Boy- 
Wonder Juggler, with the Ward and 
Wade minstrels. 

This work fitted him for his next po- 
sition as end-man with the Honey-Boy 
Evans minstrel troupe, with whom he 
played for a number of years, leaving 
that spot for a two-year job with Ring- 
ling Brothers circus as a juggler. 

He then spent twelve years in vaude- 
ville. His repertoire included such things 
as juggling, magic, wire-walking, singing, 
chalk-talking, and even fire-eating. He 
joined forces then with a partner, and 
they formed the song-and-dance team 
known as Browning and Booth. That 
team played everything from shooting 
galleries to the Orpheum circuit. 

Booth is also well known in Holly- 
wood. Those who remember the Strong- 
heart pictures may remember that the 
juvenile was Bill Booth. 

He was brought to Chicago during the 
World’s Fair as production manager for 
“Hollywood.” At the close of the Fair 
he tried his hand at modeling and was so 
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successful that he remained in Chicago, 
where Hazlehurst, ever on the alert for 
unusual talent, discovered him for Popu- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY and you. 
— 
AVE YOU got a camera you want 
to sell or swap? Perhaps you have 
an enlarger or projector you’d like to turn 
into money to put toward that new ac- 
cessory you’ve been saving for. Maybe 
some other reader of Poputar Puxortoc- 
RAPHY wants just what you’ve got. Why 
not tell him about it in the Classified 
column? As a special service to our 
readers who wish to buy, sell, or exchange 
cameras and what not, we’re making a 
special (non-commercial) rate. See p. 92. 
pat ee 

N THE September issue, the article on 

developing films on page 49 gave a 
formula for the hardener to be added to 
the hypo. It said to use 10 ounces of 
sodium sulphite. This should have read 
“one ounce.” We hope you haven’t gone 
and emptied the sulphite bottle! 

cee ie 
OT SATISFIED with dealing with 
things photographic, one of our 
staff has hauled off and joined the ranks 
of lexicographers. “I’ve coined a new 
word, by golly,” he screamed. And he 
had. We pass it on to you. 

The word is “quickture.” Get it? Well, 
it is a word used to describe a picture 
taken at a very fast shutter speed and on 
a moments notice. You know, a quick 
candid shot. How do you like it?—® 
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. Complete lists of 8 or 16mm, Cartoons, Travelogues, 
Hollywood Art Subjects, etc, 


PACIFIC CINE FILMS , 
1454 WN. Gardner, Dept. B, Hollywood, Calif. 
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That precious, fleeting expression of a child . 
Contax gets it! No posing, no light prepar- 
ations. Also stops fastest action at 1/1250 
sec. Automatic range- -finder focusing ensures 
“needle-sharp” negatives. 

Choice of 14 interchangeable ZEISS LENSES 
See Contax at 
your dealer's 
Write for 
Contax Booklet 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 
Dept. C-17-11 
485 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill St. 
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FILMO 8 MILLIMETER 
MOVIE CAMERA 


This new FILMO 8 is 
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proudly presents 





FINEST 16 MM AND 8 MM 


MOVIES ° Season 1937-38 





WAR IN CHINA 


See Shanghai bombed!...world’s sixth lar- 
gest city devasted by air raids and artil- 
lery fire...Nanking Road destroyed by 
War's Inferno...helpless horrified women 
and children victims of mad god of War! 


@ § releases “SEE” 


Fast action novelty reels of outstanding 
entertainment features and great per- 
manent value. 


© & releases SPORT PARADE 


Now ready—"Water Sports,” exciting 
records of swimming, diving and cup con- 
tenders in international yacht racing... 
events that make sport history of the year. 


eG releases OLD TIME 
MOVIES — First release now offered 


—"Yesterday Lives Again,” featuring 
Lillian Russell, Caruso, motoring, etc., re- 
duced from original negatives made 30 
years ago. 


@ 8 releases WORLD PARADE 


Most magnificent series of places, people, 
customs ever presented on any screen... 
two releases now ready—"Venice the 
Magnificent” and “Exotic Egypt,” as dra- 
matic and gripping as Emil Ludwig's fas- 
cinating story of the Nile. 


READY NOW 


These remarkable 16 mm and 8 mm 
movies set a new precedent in the field 
.-.@ “must” for every enthusiast to own 
.- + easily possible at these low prices: 


EDITIONS AND PRICES OF 
CASTLE FILMS 


16 mm per Issue 8& mm per issue 


1. Headline Edition $ 3.50 $1.75 
2. Complete Edition 8.75 5.50 
3. Sound Edition 17.50 


leading photographic supply dealers and de- 
partment stores everywhere carry Castle Films. 
If they cannot supply you, order direct from 


E FILMS 
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Posing My Dog 


(Continued from page 35) 








time I have spent an hour or two in pre- 
paring a set and just as I was about to 
shoot the picture, the whole thing was 
upset by the barking of a neighbor’s dog. 

Pepper is like a human being in that 
when he feels like posing his eyes 
sparkle, he is animated, and his pictures 
show it. But when he does not want to 
pose it is useless to try to do anything 
with him, and useless to attempt to get 
a picture. 

He generally works better in the morn- 
ing before he has been let out in the 
garden for a long run. I once attempted 
to photograph him before his dinner but 
it was wasted effort. He was far too im- 
patient to pose. 

This spring, for a period of seven 
weeks, I was unable to get him to look 
at the lights. As soon as they were 
turned on he would turn around and sit 
with his back to the camera. I made all 
sorts of experiments in an attempt to 
discover the cause of the trouble but 
could find none whatsoever. I often think 
it was merely a sit-down strike as this 
happened during the time such strikes 
were occurring throughout the country. 

The “props” used in these pictures are 
securely fastened to the table so that the 
dog will feel at ease. Any vibration will 
upset him. The heat and glare of the 
lights are naturally annoying and he will 











WELTI NI 35mm. MINIATURE 

CANDID CAMERA 
A sensation in candid camera design—priced 
far below actual value. Acclaimed by experts 
for its many fine features. Uses 35mm. film 
—36 double frame negatives per load. Auto- 
matic exposure counter. Built-in depth-of-focus 
scale. New “trigger squeeze’ shutter release 
for rock-steady exposures. 


COUPLED RANGE 
FINDER 


Single view prism type range 
finder for automatic focus- 
ing—wire sharp negatives. 
With color corrected high 
speed lenses—Compur 1/500 
shutters. A real camera, 


WRITE FOR PRICES 

















FREE CATALOG! 


This mammoth catalog of cameras, lenses, 
dark room supplies and accessories is free 
for the asking. Write Dept. PP-1137. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. Madison St. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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not sit in one position more than a min- 
ute or two. After making six or seven 
exposures I remove the glasses, place him 
on the floor and let him relax. He always 
sits and watches me as if to say, “Well, 
when do we start again?” 

Pepper does not like to pose with his 
feet off the table as in the typewriting 
picture. He was so interested in the cube 
of meat held in my hand, however, that 
he did not object to my placing his paws 
on the keys. He dislikes to pose for such 
pictures as The Bugle Boy where he feels 
a loose, swinging, object around his neck. 
It was necessary, of course, to have 
someone assist me in the picture of the 
bootblack. This one required a model 
for the shoe and an assistant to place him 
in position. While the model attracted 
his attention, the assistant stepped out of 
the picture and I released the shutter. 

One of the most difficult pictures to 
take and one requiring more time and 
patience than any of the others was the 
one of him posing as a photographer. Al- 
though he did not object to having the 
camera close to his face, each time he 
moved his head slightly he became an- 
noyed by the sound of the contact be- 
tween the camera and the glasses. 

Part of the credit for my pictures goes 
to my camera, a Leica, ideal for this 
work because of its speed of operation. 
Only one movement of the hand is re- 
quired to reset the shutter and bring the 
film in place for another picture. In 
photographing animals it is often this 
second, third, or fourth (and sometimes 
15th) exposure that gives the man be- 
hind the camera just the expression or 
pose he is seeking. Many a time after I 
have taken ten or twelve shots of one 
pose, Pepper becomes restless and as- 
sumes a different position. It is usually 
this shot, taken an instant after the pre- 
ceding one, that turns out to be the best 
picture on the roll of film. Furthermore, 
36 exposures on one roll of film is a great 
asset in making animal pictures. As any 
animal tires very quickly when posing, 
the photographer has to work fast if he 
wants to get a number of exposures. No 
dog is keen about holding a pose while 
a camera is reloaded. When you buy 
35mm. film in 50- or 100-foot lengths and 
load your own magazines, the cost per 
exposure is very much less, an impor- 
tant item when many pictures are spoiled 
by sudden movement of the subject. 

I’ve tried various types of large cam- 
eras, both roll and film pack, and have 
found that I can take about six minia- 
ture shots while I am resetting the larger 
camera. The depth of focus afforded by 
the lens of short focal length is another 
essential in making animal pictures. The 
subject can move considerably and still 
be in focus. 

All my pictures are taken with two No. 
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Ask for price list and mailing bags. 
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2 photoflood lamps. Each reflector is 
placed about six feet from the subject, 
with the camera on a tripod between the 
lights. I have tried flashlight equipment 
with larger cameras but find it quite ex- 
pensive when exposing a large number of 
negatives. Furthermore, the operation of 
a speedgun and the replacing of flash- 
bulbs requires time. My subject objects 
to the flash, too. 

I usually use an Elmar 90mm. lens at 
f 4.5, and a shutter speed of 1/20 second. 
Sometimes, to get extra depth of focus, 
I change the setting to f 6.3 at 1/8 second. 
I always use a fast film such as Agfa 
Superpan, Eastman Super-X, or DuPont 
Superior and develop the negative in 
Edwal No. 12 or Champlin No. 15. 

In summing up the subject of photo- 
graphing a high-strung dog let me say, 
first of all, that you need a quiet room in 
which to work. It should be without win- 
dows through which he can see passing 
objects. You need a world of patience, 
a camera that will rapidly take successive 
shots, fast film, two reflectors with photo- 
flood lamps, a chair for the photographer 
to relax (or collapse) in after two hours 
of exhaustive work and, of course, an 
obedient, faithful dog that has confidence 
in and affection for his master. 

Many a cold night, during Pepper’s 
puppyhood and various illnesses, I have 
gotten out of bed to comfort him and 
feed him warm milk. He has repaid me 
time and time again with adoring looks 
from those black shoe-button eyes of his, 
and by sitting for hours in front of hot 
lights with glasses on. 

I salute him and thank him.—® 





Photographing Moose 


(Continued from page 59) 








and still shots were taken from open 
water sans cover of any sort. 

Throughout the day it was not un- 
usual to bump into moose while we were 
plug casting for pike. The camera was 
stuffed in an old fishing hat in the bow 
of the canoe. From time to time it was 
brought out and the lens setting changed 
to correspond with existing light so that 
the camera might be swung quickly into 
use at the first flick of a tail. 

When wading animals were ducking 
for lily roots, we paddled rapidly, per- 
mitting the canoe to drift along when 
heads bobbed above water. In this way, 
we were able to approach within easy 
range before the moose hit for timber. 
Because we never intentionally fright- 
ened our subjects, timid animals often 
returned to their feeding after an hour 
or two. Moose wallowed by twos and 
threes in a cove hardly a stone’s throw 
from our island camp, and one calf had 
a habit of swimming over to our set-up 
regularly to survey our crop of browse. 


BUILDING AN ENLARGER ? 


? Brand new Wollensak enlarging 
Here’s a Lens P Weiostigmats. that make crisp. bril- 
ant, enlargements wide open and, 
Buy for YOuUe of course, also when stopped down: 
“ff 3.5. for up x 4 cm nega- 
tives, $12.50 each; 3” ¢ 4.5, for up to 4 x 6 cm nega- 
tives, $12.00 each; 312” f 4.5, for up to 21%4” x 314” 
negatives, $13.00 each. All in barrel, with iris diaphragm 
and guaranteed to cut listed sizes crisp and sharp.. Prices 
are postpaid, subject to return within ten days and money 
cheerfully refunded. 





* LEONARD WESTPHALEN, 75 E.Wacker Drive, Chicago,1i!. 
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Even the tiny islet on which we camped 
was zig-zagged with animal trails. 

Telephoto lenses, 3 or 4 inches in focal 
length are suitable for closeup movie 
studies, while a firm tripod helps to pre- 
vent jittery pictures. When filming from 
shore, hold the camera firmly against a 
small tree trunk or boulder. In the bow 
of the canoe, where lack of room elimi- 
nates the tripod, cross the knees against 
the gunwales, lean the elbows on the 
knees, and rest the camera against the 
cheek. If the stern paddler makes no 
movement during actual shooting, the 
wave action can be absorbed by the body 
of the cameraman. 

Isle Royale has plenty of salt licks 
where copper sulphate streams drain 
long abandoned copper mines. At the 
mouth of one rivulet which dribbles into 
Lake Superior we parked with canoe and 
cameras, and, as dusk settled, moose 
ambled out in singles and pairs to lap 
up the salty stuff and pose for their pic- 
tures. After dark, flash powder and 
supersensitive film were used within a 
rod or two of the animals, and one choice 
shot reveals a bull and a cow straddling 
the salty stream. The bull, still in the 
velvet, has lifted his head from the stream 
and water is seen dripping from his 
mighty jaws. ' Contrary to good photo- 
graphic technique, the flash shot was 
made with a hand-held camera. 

As a final warning remember this: a 
moose is not nearly as dumb as he looks 
and the camera-hunter must be constant- 
ly on his toes in order to photograph 
him.—_6 
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GET PERFECT FLASH 
EXPOSURES this Easy 
: L Way 










THE DRAUCKER 
PHOTO-FLASH CAL- 
CULATOR ends flash 
lamp ___—waste. Gives 
lamp = size—correct diaphragm 
value—number of lamps, in less 
than two seconds. No more guess 
work, no more under or over-ex- 
posed negatives. 
Only 50c at your local dealer. If 
he does not carry, send direct to 


MUNDER ELECTRICAL CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Exposure Compensating Fine Grain Developer 
No loss of emulsion speed—maximum de- 
tail in shadows. Free of fog. 
32 oz. bottle $1.10 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
111 W. 64th St., N. Y. 
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SPEED GRAPHIC—the choice | 


Quick thinking plus a Graflex-made Speed Graphic gave 
Dick Sarno o. 
lished in Life, it shows the jockey “stopped” in mid-air 
and the horse “standing on its neck.” 
make dramatic action “shots” like this with a Graflex Amer- 
ican-made, Prize-Winning Camera. 


’ FREE! 


| FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-5, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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the New York Mirror, this picture. 


You, too, can 


Send for our free catalog. Paste coupon on penny 
post card, if you wish. Folmer Graflex Corpora- 
tion, Dept. PPS, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


our free catalog of Graflex and 
merican-made Cameras and Ac- 





of amateurs and professionals the “wae 
world over! Shutter speeds up I Saee Sevipene 
to 1/1000 second. Uses plates, ras — 

cut film or packs. Three sizes: j NAME 
3%4x4%, 4x5 and 5x7. See it ADDRESS 
at your dealer’s. | CITY ; 
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New Type MASK 
for ARGUS ENLARGER 


Now you can mask from all four sides. This 
new style, U-shaped mask is beautifully fin- 
ished in chrome metal. Fits most popular min- 





iature enlargers. Features the exclusive ROLYN. | 


sliding bar masks. It is always square. Hand- 
les enlargements up to 9x11" with maximum 
border width of 1” at all times. Won’t bend 
or break. Can’t get out of order. Built to 
last a lifetime. Easily assembled in three 
minutes. Rolyn’s streamlined mask is ideal 
for all your miniature enlarging. Buy one 
today. PRICE, complete... $4.95 
See your Dealer or write us. 
Free literature on request. 








FOR AMATEUR FOTOS 


Fun to take pictures. More fun to enjoy 
them and to show them.e You need 
Fotofolio— up-to-date combination of file 
and picture book. You find your print 
in a flash and there it is, a full view 
exhibit. No laborious searching, no 
displacing other prints, no replacing 
after the showing. e Fotofolio has twenty 
new applications. e Patented mounting 
hinges, improved protection for pic- 
tures, amazing compactness between 
covers. e Endorsed by experts every- 
where. Remember the name Fotofolio. 
Nothinglikeitforthe purpose. Ask forit at 
up-to-date stores and shops. Priced $1.00 
to $10.00. Handles every size amateur 
snapshot Write for illustrated booklet. 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, S. LANCASTER, MASS 


| 
' 
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Taxi Dancer | 
(Continued from page 30) | 
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a couple of exterior shots. Although 
not pretentious in appearance, the es- 
tablishment is one of the best known 
taxi-dance spots in that section of New 
York. 

Pat takes us to the wardrobe the first 
thing. She shows us her “working 
clothes.” There were enough dresses 
in that wardrobe—belonging to Pat and 
the other seventy-four girls who work 
there—to stock a small shop. And there 
is a long rack of tired-looking slippers. 
High-heeled, flat-heeled, white, rose, 
satin—all had certainly seen plenty of 
mileage. There was no room in the 
wardrobe for a long wire, so we shoot 
with the flash bulb on the camera. Open- 
ing f 8, 1/50 second. ¢ 

She shows us next a list of rules that 
the girls have to follow. Some of them 
are so strict that they remind us of a 
girl’s dormitory rather than a taxi-dance 
hall. Pat says that the girls must follow 
the rules rigidly, too, or the fines will 
make a big hole in the week’s pay check. 
In making this picture we use an open- 
ing of f 11, because of the short distance 
from the subject, and a speed of 1/50 
second suffices. 

The girls give themselves a last-min- 
ute inspection and final beauty touches 
—here a little more rouge, or one has 
on a little more lipstick than is necessary. 
The dressing-room maid looks them 
over critically and makes such minor 
repairs as are needed—things like a torn 
hem or a ripped seam. 

Big, bobbing Chinese lanterns shed a 
dim, pink glow over the dance floor. 
Blondes, brunettes, redheads, tall and 
short, sit on a long, leather-covered 
bench awaiting customers. 

Pat and a couple of her friends, Helen 
Hoffman and Bettie.Gordon, are photo- 
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MINNIE ENLARGER 


Miniature camera users have long waited 
for so superior an enlarger at so moderate 
a price. FILMARUS is designed to handle 
35mm and half- vest-pocket negatives. 
Gives linear magnification from 2 to 8.5 
diameters. Greater enlargement obtain- 
able by swinging lamp house and lens 
around on the upright. Fitted with 
wooden baseboard. 


Price — with F 6.3 Anastigmat lens 
and 75 watt bulb...... Wessecee $27.50 
Order through your dealer or direct from us. 


MEDO ™*°t3a""* 


15 West 47th Street 
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graphed on the bench. We shoot at a 
distance of 15 feet, but only one bulb on 
the extension cord to the left is neces- 
Saryyso it is safe to use the f 8 opening 
at 1/50 second. 

Dancing hadn’t started as yet, so we 
took the opportunity to query Pat about 
her work. 

“What kind of fellows come here to 
dance?” we asked. “Do they ever get 
fresh?” 

Pat laughed. 

“Oh, we get all kinds,” she said. “When 
the fresh ones ask for our home addresses, 
we give them numbers which would 
really be out in the middle of the Hud- 
son, or some place in Central Park. 
Once in a long time some chump is really 
rough. Had a few too many, I suppose. 
The bouncer takes care of that. 

“In general the customers are o.k. We 
girls get quite a kick out of comparing 
notes up in the dressing room on the 
different types we meet. 

“One chap comes night after night, 
dances gloomily for an hour without say- 
ing much, and then goes gloomily away. 
You would think he was being paid for 
dancing, not us girls. Maybe his doctor 
told him dancing was good for his health. 

“Another fellow used to weep on my 
shoulder, practically. He was a widower, 
and he used to tell me all about how he 
missed his wife and what a fine woman 
she was. You have to be sympathetic and 
play up to the mood of the customers, 
but that man, he really got on my nerves. 
There was nothing I could do for him, 
was there? 

“Now and then we get a college pro- 
fessor, or maybe some sort of highbrow 
who has come to study life in the great 
city. We give them an earful. ‘Don’t let 
them go away disappointed, that’s our 
motto. 

“Sure, conversation is almost as impor- 
tant as dancing in keeping the customers 
happy. Sometimes they’d like to sit and 
chat, but that’s out. The management 
won't allow it. The girls have a bench 
on the dance floor where they rest when 
not dancing. And there is a bench out- 
side the railing of the dance floor for 
customers. On the floor, you dance— 
or else. 

“No, we’re not encouraged to sit out 
dances with the customers. Now and 
then, on a hot night, we do step over to 
the bar with someone, but, well, we look 
at it this way. All the while we're off 
the dance floor we’re losing money. We 
want to dance and collect tickets, not sit 
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ZEISS CONTAX—ROLLEIFLEX—-LEICA 


CAMERAS and EQUIPMENT 
KEYSTONE -VICTOR- AMPRO PROJECTORS 


;-——LIBERAL——_ FINE GRAIN 

TRADE-IN nite e ee 
Allowance on your ing. 7 trial wali 
|___ old camera convince you. 














We have many good buys in still and movie Cameras 
and Equipment. Get our prices. Photographic De- 
partment under the personal supervision of WIL- 
LIAM W. MORRIS—who will gladly assist you with 
your camera problems. 


COME IN—LET'S GET ACQUAINTED 


HARVEY'S for CAMERAS 


103, West 43rd St., N. Y., BRyant 9-6695 
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around and gab and drink sodas. This 
is a business, mister, just like photog- 
raphy. Why don’t you tell me something 
about the romance of being a photog- 
rapher?” 

We grinned and looked foolish. 

“You wouldn’t be cutting us off some 
of your line, now would you?” we said. 


' “Furthermore, do you expect anybody to 


believe that no guy ever waits down at 
the door and tries to make a date?” 

“Maybe so,” said Pat. “And so what? 
The boy friend is also waiting, and any- 
one else is out of luck. The fellows I meet 
on the dance floor are one thing, and my 
own friends and social life are another. 
The gals of 1937 do not find life such a 
problem as they used to in the hoop skirt 
era. Making men behave is one of the 
easiest things we do.” 

We don’t want to ask too many ques- 
tions, or Pat will be sorry she consented 
to be our “model,” so let’s get back to 
the subject of photography. 


In our dancing scenes we run into: 


difficulties. First, the place is so dim 
that flash bulbs are necessary for each 
shot. A white screen would have made 
the place seem too brilliantly lighted. 
In reality, it was very dim. The second 
difficulty is that while making prepara- 
tions for the pictures, the orchestra be- 
gins, and the dancers move out on the 
floor. We photograph Pat and her 
friends, after instructing them to dance 
from side to side instead of from front 
to back, so as not to get out of focus. The 
distance from the dancers was about 
25 feet. We decide to take a chance on a 
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contrasty negative, and then tone it down 


_by printing on soft paper. 


Pat soon takes her partner to the bar 
—a soft-drink bar, as, according to the 
rules, no intoxicants are allowed on the 
premises. We catch Pat and her part- 
ner relaxing. The bar is dim—one of 
those grotto-like places—so we use two 
flash bulbs at a distance of 20 feet, but 
stick to f 8. 

It’s a long, hard, grind to dance from 
nine every evening until far into the 
morning, but, believe it or not, most of 
the girls really enjoy their work—enjoy 
dancing. On busy days, Saturdays and 
Sundays particularly, they make quite 
a decent wage. Each dance costs the 
customer ten cents, and each dance 
lasts about a half minute. The dancer 
gets about seven cents out of the ten. 
That would be $8.40 an hour, only they 
don’t dance that steadily. Business is 
much better in the winter, though. Golly, 
this is getting to be high finance; we’d 
better get back to photography. 

When three a.m. rolls around, how- 
ever, most of the girls are glad to call 
it a day. Six or seven hours of almost 
continuous dancing is enough, regardless 
of how much one likes it. 

We take one last shot of Pat as she 
prepared for bed with an ouch-my-corn 
look on her face. From her expression 
it seemed that the only dog not barking 
in that picture was little Tumpy. The 
shot was made from a distance of 15 
feet, f 8, 1/50 second, and we have made 
the final picture of a day in the life of a 
taxi dancer.—é 
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GET 


YOUR LEICA 
NOW 





Model G with Xenon f:1.5 
Lens and Rapid Winder 


Pay for it as you use it 
Now you can buy a LEICA camera, LEITZ 
Binoculars or any LEICA equipment on a 
down payment of only 20% and you can 
take as long as one year to pay the bal- 
ance. Your purchase is insured during 
this entire period. 


SEE YOUR LEICA DEALER TODAY. 
ASK HIM ABOUT THIS NEW PLAN. 


Rica 


THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE CANDID CAMERA 
E. LEITZ, Inc.+730 Fifth Ave.* N. Y.*Dept.185 


PHOTO ae 


ENLARGEMENS 


Is Photograp! our hobby? Do you want 
a profitable on om * business at home? Make 
ome = e for yg oy 
an ~y co! ~~ each and less. 
Faeal Proto Enlarger is AUTOMATIC. 
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Model II A 
placing of supplementary objectives, Duto Discs, Herotar Lenses or filters on the lens mount, by its groun- 
glass eye-level focusing finder and by its conveniently located peep-windows on the side of the lens mount 
for rapid and éasy determination of lens apertures and exposure time. 
In all other respects this is a typical Rollei camera possessing 2 lenses, one for taking the picture, the other 


standard 2% x 3%” roll film. 


Literature on Request 





distance table, ease of manipulation, etc. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Incorporated, 


cAnnouncing 


the NEW 


$82.50 


The new Rolleicord definitely meets the demand for an inexpensive ‘twin-lens 
reflecting camera with rapid lens equipment and all the automatic features that 
the user of Rollei Cameras has learned to expect. It is distinguished by its fine 
construction and beautiful appearance, by its new type lens board which conceals 
all essential working parts so that these do not become spoiled by the action of 
clogging dust or humidity, by its bayonet type filter mount which facilitates the 


a high-speed lens for projecting it onto the film size finder in sharp focus and clear detail. 
other features characteristic of these instruments such as automatic film transport, engraved hyperfocal 
Picture size: 2% x 2% inches. (6 x 6 cm.)—12 pictures on 


It is priced with extreme moderation at only 


Rolleicord Model I A with Zeiss Triotar £/4.5...---.----------------------------s---ssessosseesseseeetenteeeteeteeeeesenneen $55.00 


127 West 42 Street. New York 


Rolleicord 


with Zeiss Triotar £/3.5 lens 


It has all the 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
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REVERSAL FILM 
MAKES GOOD MOVIES 
ECONOMICALLY 


Try it for its quality—its econo- 
my, brilliance, snap, tonal rendition 


and latitude. Free Scratchproofing 
insures long life for your precious 
film memories. 


Green Red Lavender 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
 - $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 
7 TR een 2.00 2.50 3.50 


Prices include Scratchproofing, Processing 
and Return Postage. 


Booklet 81 on request 


MARKS 
POLARIZATION 
PLATES 


Eliminate Unpleasant Glare ..... 
Disturbing Reflections 


Can be used on any camera, still 
or movie with any film, indoors or 
out. Remove objectionable glare 
and reflections in a scientific man- 
ner by means of a new and ingen- 
ious method of light control. These 
plates eliminate halation due to 
glare, provide a sharper definition 
of your subject, enhance the beauty 
of cloud scenery, and create truer 
values in Color Photography. The 
new, specially designed Polarator 
enables you to adjust these plates 
to their angle of greatest efficiency 
with practically automatic ease. 


Combined 


Plat Polarator — and 

Unmounted alone Polarator 
19 mm. .... $ 5.75 $3.00 $ 8.75 
25 mm. .... 4.75 3.25 11.00 
31 mm. .... 11.50 3.50 15.00 
389 mm. .... 12.75 4.00 16.75 
51 mm. .... 16.75 6.00 22.75 


Booklet 80 on request 


KIN-O-STIK 


The new and Better Film Cement. 
Non-odorous, Non-injurious, Non- 
congealing. Sticks on both safety 
and nitrate film, is easy flowing, 
slow evaporating, has 20 offensive 
odor, will not injure the skin, will 
not gum and “is good to the last 
drov.” Put up in bottles that will 
fit the grooves of splicing boards 25c 
One Fit COM... ccccasivacce $1.50 


Booklet 80-K on request 


KIN-O-LUX 


105 West 40th Street, New York 
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| Technicolor 
(Continued from page 13) | 





Now to process the film. From the 
negatives must be made a positive film 
which will be used for projection upon 
the theater screen. In black and white 
photography, the positive print is made by 
exposing the negative film to the posi- 
tive film, thus re-recording the image. 
In Technicolor development however, 
several steps are involved. 

Each of the three films, red, blue, and 
green, on being taken from the $15,000 
Technicolor camera, is exposed individ- 
ually on a specially prepared film. In 
this exposure, the action of the light rays 
passing through the negative to the spe- 
cial film is such that, when the special 
film is put through the developing fluid 
later, it is fourid to contain a relief of the 
color record of that particular negative. 
This is called a matrix. Three matrices 
are made, one for each of the three color 
negatives. The matrices are then dyed 
their complementary colors. The blue is 
dyed yellow, the red is dyed blue-green, 
and the green is dyed magenta. The 
“hills” which form the relief on the matrix 
—similar to type in printing—absorb the 
dye. 

Meanwhile, the sound track recording 
the dialogue and the music of the scene, 
has been exposed against a film, and this 
film is developed and put through a 
chemical “fixing,” or hardening bath. 
This gives a record of the sound track 
and a series of blank frames, or squares, 
in which the color pictures are to be 
printed. 

The final step comes in printing from 
the special films onto the positive film 
which is the one thrown on the screen 
in natural color from the theater projec- 
tion room. 

The positive print is made by a process 
similar to the method used in printing a 
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PHOTO CHEMICALS 


QUALITY PRODUCTS—MODERATE- 
LY PRICED—READY FOR USE 


Acid Fixer 

Acid Short Stop 
Ferrotype Polish 

Film Cement 

Film Cleaner 

Film ‘Humidifier 

Fine Grain Developer 
Negafive Developer 
M. Q. Developer Tubes 
Paper Developer 
Rapid Desensitizer 
Rapid Negative Dryer 





Photo Pure Mercury 
For Dry Hypersensitizing 





Recommended and sold by Photo 
Supply Dealers throughout the 
world 
Descriptive booklet free on re- 
quest. 


Photo Chemicals, Inc. 
24 East 2istSt. NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 
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color page in a newspaper or magazine. 
First the red matrix is pressed against 
the positive film. (Remember that the 
red matrix has been dyed with its comple- 
mentary color, blue-green). This press- 
ing process prints the blue-greens of the 
finished picture on the positive film, 
Then the green matrix is pressed, leay- 
ing its record of magenta dye. Finally, 
the yellow dye from the blue matrix js 
pressed against the positive, .and the 
color print is finished—a full and richly 
colorful reproduction of the image which 
was passing before the camera at the 
moment of initial exposure. 

The prints are not hand-colored. The 
brightness of any primary color and its 
various hues is determined entirely by 
the camera, the degree of intensity caused 
by the extent to which the light rays 
registered that particular color on the film 
in the camera. 

Director Hogan believes that Techni- 
color is improving the quality of sound in 
motion pictures, because of the separate, 
and therefore more discriminating, de- 
velopment of the sound track. Techni- 
color is also giving the screen a quality 
of depth. This condition prevails from 
the characteristics of primary colors, the 
red tending to stand out, and the blue to 
retreat from the eye. 

Even on a million dollar production 
such as Ebb Tide, the extra cost of shoot- 
ing the picture in color becomes an im- 
portant consideration. Generally speak- 
ing, the cost of the Technicolor film and 
its processing for a feature length picture 
will run around $127,500. This item in a 
black and white picture would be ap- 
proximately $33,000; so it takes approxi- 
mately $100,000 more to make the same 
picture in color. 

Color is demanding a new high degree 
of authenticity in Hollywood’s motion 
picture studios, because of “color sensi- 
tivity.” It was found, for instance, that 
artificial vegetation for one of the trop- 
ical rain storm scenes could not be used, 
because artificial leaves didn’t look real 
when filmed in color. From that time 
all trees and shrubs used in interior 
scenes were genuine, and if they wilted 
under the hot lights needed for the color 
cameras, they had to be replaced with 
fresh ones. Even expert painters couldn't 
fool the color camera on driftwood either, 
so genuine driftwood had to be procured 
from Southern California beaches for the 
out-riggers on the native canoes. 

The new fast film used in motion pic- 
ture making today has vastly simplified 
the matter of makeup. Once makeup on 
the players was very heavy, but today it 
is so light that members of the cast ap- 
peared to be wearing none whatever. That 
again, is a point in authenticity, for flesh 
tones must be real, and fortunately, the 
new Technicolor camera records them 
realistically —@ 











» BECOME an EXPERT 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Fascinating hobby or profitable career. 
Big money-making opportunities. 
Growing field. We give you individual 
training. Commercial, News, Portrait, 
Advertising or Motion Picture Photog- 
raphy. Personal Attendance and 
; Home Study courses, 27th yeal- 
sUCCEE Write for Free booklet i 
New York Institute of Photography 
aaOMIOITTNaahs 10 West 33 St. (Dept. 99) New York city 
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| Shot My Guests 


(Continued from page 28) 








ing time could easily be cut in half. If 
you are drying on tins, there is the dan- 
ger in having prints stick because of in- 
adequate hardening or slack washing. 
And even though I made duplicate prints 
with that contingency in mind, I'd prefer 
not to flirt with trouble, particularly 
when it is important to have the full set 
of pictures ready at the same time. 

With prints, as with negatives, inci- 
dentally, it is wise not to have your fan 
too close or your heat too severe, because 
the prints will begin to curl off before 
they’re dried through. 

Everything under control upstairs, then, 
I went down for another snorter and to 
enjoy some of the festivities. I joined in 
a treasure hunt, knowing where the prize 
had been hidden. I stalled around just as 
dumbly as the others for a reasonable 
time, and finally ambled over to the spot 
only to discover that my wife, suspecting 
me, had changed the hiding place after 
I'd left! 

The other scheduled events came off in 
proper order and when my spouse finally 
gave me the nod that it was time for 
supper, I beat it upstairs, rounded up my 
prints, slipped each one into its little ten- 
cent frame, and brought them down to 
be distributed around the table at their 
proper places. 

None of the guests being serious pho- 
tographers, the idea of finding their own 
pictures on the table in the costumes 
they were then wearing was a complete 
surprise and a sensation. Needless to say, 
the stunt was talked about in our “Elite 
Circle” for months, the GBWH always 
taking a graceful and blushing bow 
whenever the topic came up, and never 
bothering to admit that it was nothing 
short of supernatural. 

Of course, any photographer who does 
his own developing and printing can see 
that there is nothing to it, even if he’s 
never tried it. So, if you want to “lay 
’em in the aisles” at some family reunion 
or social affair at your home, pull this 
stunt and see if it doesn’t go over with 
a bang. 

When you do, however, give heed to a 
couple of tips. First of all, make your 
exposures full or generous. Second, keep 
them uniform and you'll save yourself 
much fiddling when you are ready to 
print. If, for instance, you’re using a 
single flash bulb, make every exposure 
at exactly the same distance with the 
same lens aperture. Then, if you have a 
frame big enough, you can put two or 
even four negatives in at the same time 
when you start printing. 

Another time saver is to develop for a 
thin negative, relying on a contrast paper 


in a VE, 


All metal frame, with spring steel masking 
bands; adjustable guides for margins up to 
1%”; non-warping plywood baseboard, with 
white top surface for focusing. Sturdy, ac- 
curate and efficient, this is indeed a super value. 
Direct to user only; subject to return within 
ten days and money cheerfully refunded. 


Leonard Westphalen, 75 E. Wackor Drive, Chicago 
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for the snap. In my case I saved two 
minutes by resorting to a speed solution 
—and lost more than that in printing 
negatives that were much more dense 
than I’m accustomed to. If I had stuck to 
my 4-minute Borax-MQ formula, I'd 
have had a much faster printer which, on 
14 prints, adds up. 

One more point to remember is that in 
fixing, you save time by keeping the neg- 
atives or the prints in constant motion 
in the hypo so that fresh solution is bath- 
ing the silver continuously. Likewise, it’s 
quicker to wash prints in small quan- 
tities, in separate trays with rapid water 
changes, than it is to dump them all in 
one big washer. If you’re in a hurry, 
never add a few more prints to a wash- 
ing pan after the first ones have been 
partially washed. The new hypo drip- 
pings contaminate them all and the early 
ones will have to remain in as long as 
the latest additions. 

Of course, if you’re doing temporary 
matte prints, it matters little if they 
aren’t washed thoroughly before drying. 
They will keep for a long time even 
after having served your immediate need. 
But with glossys that are to be tinned, not 
only must the tins be scrupulously clean, 
but the prints must be well fixed, hard- 
ened and washed, if you are to avoid the 
risk of their clinging to the ferrotype like 
wall paper. 

Generally speaking, very few amateurs 
have occasion to complete finished prints 
under such pressure, and the procedure 
mentioned here is more a stunt than any- 
thing else. However, there may be a time 
when it seems advisable to whip some- 
thing into shape with the greatest pos- 
sible speed, and in that case your best 
guide is the old adage which says “‘it is 
better to spend a minute doing a thing 
right than to spend two minutes doing it 
over.” — 
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Learn What to Photograph— How to 
Do it— Where to Sell Your Pictures 


Thousands of magazines, newspapers, 
trade journals, and advertisers buy 
MILLIONS of photographs every: year. 
70% of these are bought from free-lance 
amateurs—men and women who like to 
use a camera and have learned the 
secret of taking pictures that SELL. 
Let us show YOU how to become a 
journalistic or press photographer, how 
to make YOUR camera pay real profits, 
Part time or full time! Our home-study 

“Just received $50 pas A A BR, 
from magazine — for camera or other equipment needed.) 
first work I did after FREE BOOK—‘‘How to Make 
finishing course.’”’ é Money With Your Camera.’’ Write 
L. C. Eldridge, Minn. for this FREE Book today. Address: 

Earned almost $250 UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
while taking course.”’ Studio 10011, 10 West 33rd 
Olive Hastings, Mass, Street, New York City. 





UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Dept. 10011, 10 West 33rd St.. New York City. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, booklet, ‘‘How to 
Make Money with Your Camera.”’ 


Name 
TI icrntinntagstintctiinightns 


a RE ESRI eee a Mae SO NO Ae Rae aN DS sig 


(No Salesman will call.) 
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NEW... 


EDITION 


1938 


ONE-VOLUME LIBRARY ON 
MINIATURE CAMERA 
PHOTOGRAPHY 





Edited by 
Willard D. Morgan, Contributions Editor, 
LIFE Magazine . . . and Henry M. Lester, 
Cinephotographer. 

All Revised 
Every chapter, every page, has been re- 
edited. You are sure of the latest infor- 
mation, facts and trénds in the entire field. 


New Chapters 
Fresh material on such subjects as Leica 
Technique, Developing, Hyper-sensitizing, 
Archeology, Color Photography, Explora- 
tion, Visual Education, and many others. 

More Subjects 
The entire field has been carefully searched, 
so that every important aspect would be 
covered. 

Added Writers 
Information and inspiration from the ex- 
perience of such men as Anton F. Baumann, 
F. Dersch and H. Duerr, J. Winton Lemen, 
Julien Bryan, Charles Breasted, Roy E. 
Stryker, and others, in this edition for the 
first time. 

22 Ace Contributors 
Outstanding men in the field, including 
Manuel Komroff, J. M; Leonard, John T. 
Moss, Jr., Augustus Wolfman, etc. 

30 Chapters 
Each complete, authoritative, up to the 
minute ... each really a book in itself. 

About 600 Pages 
Arranged for easy reading, as well as ready 
reference. Pictures, charts and diagrams 
just where needed to illustrate the text. 
Fully indexed. 

450 Illustrations 
Carefully selected and beautifully repro- 
duced to illuminate the text. They are not 
merely ornaments, but are actually ideas in 
graphic form. 

An Encyclopedia of 

Ideas and Information 
$4.00 (in U.S.A.) at all photographic deal- 
ers and book stores or directly from E. 
Leitz, Inc., 730 5th Ave., New York, distrib- 
utors in U.S.A. 


MORGAN & LESTER 
PUBLISHERS 


100 E. 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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INVENTORY 
CLEARANCE 
SALE 


All items listed he- 
low are in exeellent 
eondition and are 
sold on our usual 10 
days trial basis. 


35 mm. Leica G with Sum- 

ge 5 Seema: $140.00 
35 mm. Contax III w. Son- 

nar F1.5 w. case.................... 260.00 


























































35 mm. Edinex w. F2.9 Pron- 
RE Aaa 


35 mm. Weltini w. C. Z. 














F2.8 compur w: case............ 49.50 
50 mm. Elmar F3.5 for Leica 32.50 
28 mm. Hektor F6.3 for 

Leica 44.50 
73 mm. Hektor F1.9 for 

Leica 95.00 
90mm. Thambar F2.2 for 

BUI. enceccce 87.50 
105 mm. Elmar F6.3 for 

Leica .. 37.50 
135 mm. Hektor F4.5 for 

ES oa 67.50 
135 mm. Elmar F4.5 for Lei- 

CR MOE COUPEE. ...w.....cccceccessa.ce 37.50 
3 x 4 cm. Baby Ikomat F3.5 

REE EES ea A Le 35.00 
3 x 4 em. Gewirette F2.9 

WE ciactsecativcecchcmconemains 33.00 
3 x 4 cm. Baldi F3.5 compur.. 27.50 


—_cooge 





The Reflecting cameras 
listed below are all guar- 
anteed to be in perfect 
mechanical condition. 


2% x 38% R.B. Series B 
so’? | eee $ 39.50 

3% x 4% R.B. Series B 
_ 2.) a 45.00 

3% x 4% R.B. Series D 
Graflex Xenar F%3.5.............. 79.50 


3% x 41%, R.B. Series C Graf- 
a), t ae 110.00 


4 x 5 Series B Graflex, F4.5 


ge is ES ORT NS 40.00 
4 x 5 R.B. Series B Graflex 

RE a 50.00 
4 x 5 R.B. Series D Graflex 

eee 35.00 
4 x 5 R.B. Auto Graflex no 

ee eee Skin eae eae 45.00 
5 x 7 Compact Graflex no 

pO RS She Ee Se en 19.50 
5 x 7 Home Portrait Graflex, 

_ Fe ee eS eee 165.00 
9 x 12 em. Miroflex, C. Z. 

[0 Sa eee Ne 75.00 
6 x 13 em. Heidescope, C.Z. 

ik eee 140.00 


MANY OTHER BARGAINS 





ABE COHEN’S 
EXCHANGE, Ine. 


‘The House of Photographic Values 


120 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK 





























Broadway's Murray Korman 


(Continued from page 21) 
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ter’s degree in charm. Of this classifica- 
tion Beryl Wallace, good friend of pro- 
ducer Earl Carroll, is a classic example. 
When Korman chooses the ten beauties 
of the year for a newspaper syndicate, 
Miss Wallace’s name usually leads all 
the rest. You have to pump the camera 
wizard to make him admit that Beryl is 
his number one choice because he runs 
the risk of having many other glamour 
girls who pose for him get their feelings 
hurt. Go easy on him, ladies. One man’s 
choice need not be another’s. 

His daily association with so much un- 
draped charm leads Murray into consid- 
erable adventure and no one realizes this 
better than newspaper editors. They 
know that when some chorus girl gets her 
name on the wires—as chorus girls have 
a way of doing—Korman will have the 
pictures that reveal all, and then some. 

When Heloise Martin, Drake Univer- 
sity co-ed, broke into print for posing, 
or not posing (has it ever been settled?), 
in her dormitory shower bath, Korman 
had the shots which proved that only the 
summer before she had been generously 
and publicly displaying her admitted 
charms in the Hollywood Restaurant. 
When Dolores Dawn, also of the Holly- 
wood, decided that her voluptuous body 
brought her more woe than happiness 
and jumped out of a New York hotel 
window, Korman supplied pictures of 
her. When Arlette Stavisky, widow of the 
famed French swindler, took a show 
girl’s job in the French Casino, Murray 
was the first to picture her Continental 
allure. 

And so it has been with many others; 
if they have unusual beauty they have 
sooner or later taken their poses on his 
model stand in studio A, fifth floor, May- 
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fair Theatre Building. There is Gay Or- 
lova, beloved of Lucky Luciano, New 
York’s one-time vice king. She easily 
gets a vitabeaut diploma. There is the 
one-time burlesque stripper now married 
and in the movies, Gypsy Rose Lee. She 
wouldn’t pose in the nude for Murray be- 
cause, as she said, “The Shuberts are pay- 
ing me nearly a grand for that privilege.” 
And then there is the queen of all strip- 
tease artists, the languid Ann Corio. 

Korman has seen many of his subjects 
move into the national spotlight. Inter- 
spersed among them are many more just 
as enchanting damsels, some of whom 
are merely awaiting a break to sky-rocket 
them to fame. After all, nobody had ever 
heard of Barbara Pepper or Eleanore 
Whitney when they came to Korman sev- 
eral years ago, but today they are doing 
right well for themselves in Hollywood. 

The fact that so many of “his girls” 
have made good is a source of sincere 
satisfaction to this cameraman who likes 
to think that his photographs have helped 
them gain recognition. In this he is quite 
justified, for photographs play an im- 
portant part in getting a girl a chance in 
the movies, where the ability to photo- 
graph well is obviously essential. 

The advertising agency, another great 
consumer of girlish charm, must see un- 
usual pictures before it will give a model 
a chance. Another way in which the 
photographer greatly assists the would- 
be glamour girl is by slanting publicity 
pictures so that they will appeal to news- 
papers and magazine editors. For this, 
Korman has an uncanny and infallible 
ability. 

In a way he feels a great responsibility 
toward his subjects. Almost each day 
some youngster, trying hard to break into 
a stage or screen career, comes to him 
with her meager savings which she has 
decided to spend on the set of photo- 
graphs she hopes will start her on the 
path to success. Then, as he always does, 
the photographer plays lights and lens 
on her to the best of his ability. Ten to 
one a generous impulse will best him and 
he’ll charge but a fraction of his usual, 
high fee. “There is a higher reward than 
a financial one in knowing that I have 
helped some talented kid get the start 
she deserves in this tough racket they call 
show business,” he exclaims. “Ten times 
the cash I get couldn’t give me the same 
kick.” 

If he thinks a girl is a comer he will 
do everything he can to put her on the 
right track and show-world impressarios 
can thank him for many “finds” he has 


| sent their way. A charmer whom he cur- 





rently predicts is on her way to big things 
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is Helene Daniels, now singing on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

I asked Murray if he ever was con- 
fronted with the problem of shyness on 
the part of some of the girls who have 
to expose their bodies to his exacting 
scrutiny. He answered, “Not often, but 
occasionally I meet up with a coy one— 
usually an inexperienced newcomer. It 
doesn’t take long, however, for a girl to 
learn that a beautiful figure is nothing 
to be ashamed of but instead something to 
be proud of. If they have to be coaxed 
into disrobing they often are delighted 
when they see the finished pictures.” 

If you have known Korman but a few 
minutes, you can readily understand why 
the girls have so much confidence in him. 
His is a vital and commanding person- 
ality and he’ll ask a woman to pose this 
way or that in such a severe and im- 
personal tone that there is no question of 
her not doing it. 

In the studio he works at a furious pace, 
shouting crisp commands to his assistants 
as they help him arrange his batteries 
of lights. He instructs his models in 
sharp, terse sentences, yet his personal 
manner is always charming, and he talks 
constantly to his subjects in order to bring 
the expression to their faces which is 
necessary to a successful portrait. To get 
the effect he wants he will expose plate 
after plate of portrait pan and when he 
finally finishes a sitting, even on a wintry 
day, he will emerge dripping with per- 
spiration. 

Although this Don Juan of the camera 
gained his fame as a theatrical photog- 
rapher, his work is no longer restricted 
to that intriguing field. His widely pub- 
lished credit line has brought him many 
requests for private sittings. These, 
though they pay well, are often a head- 
ache to him, for there are many women 
with caricatures for faces who wonder 
why their photographs don’t have quite 
the appeal of a Beryl Wallace. 

A source of great surprise to me is the 
fact that many of Murray’s private clients 
order nude portraits of themselves. 
Usually these clients are young women 
with fine figures who see no reason why 
they shouldn’t have them recorded. “And 
then a great many husbands with gor- 
geous young wives bring them around to 
have the charms of their bodies preserved 
on photographic plates,” he said, “per- 
haps to refresh their memory when beau- 
ty begins to fade. Sometimes, Hubby sits 
right in the studio as a chaperone. I try 
to discourage this as it usually makes 
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the ‘blushing bride’ self-conscious. Once 
I almost got into a jam with a young 
matron who arranged for a nude sitting 
without her husband knowing it. I was 
going blithely about the business of pos- 
ing her when an irate guy burst into my 
waiting room and bellowed, “‘Where’s my 
wife?’ Thank God for his loud voice! 
The frightened woman did a reverse 
strip-tease in no seconds flat and by the 
time her husband had forcibly broken 
down my receptionist’s skilled resist- 
ance and rushed into the room, he saw a 
fully clothed wife assuming one of the 
most demure poses that has ever been 
taken before my camera.” 

“That puts you in a class with the 
Spanish artist, Goya,” I said. “You re- 
member he found himself in the same 


predicament with the beautiful wife of | 


the Duke of Alba. In another respect, 
however, you are quite unlike Goya, for 
by the time he was thirty-two years old, 
as you are, he was not only married but 
had some half-score children. Yet here 
you are still a blissful bachelor, although 
surrounded daily by more feminine temp- 
tation than the average man meets in a 
lifetime. Tell this henpecked husband 
how you do it.” 

“Don’t think that I haven’t come dan- 
gerously close to being hooked more than 
once,” was his reply. “I’ve even been 
caught proposing now and then. Some- 
times I’ve been accepted, but then the 
girl of the moment would start reflecting 
on all the sirens who are part of my daily 
routine. That always scares them off so 
I guess I'll end up by becoming a monk.” 

There is little danger of Korman giv- 
ing up his hard-earned success, however, 
unless one of these days his beautiful 
clients may lose him to their sisters in 
Movieland, for it is rumored that Holly- 
wood studios, ever on the alert for one 
who can enhance the attractions of their 
stars and starlets, are likely to offer him 
an opportunity to try his methods on 
Hollywood’s great.—6 
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The Robot Camera 


(Continued from page 38) 





and into the receiving magazine. Then 
the flat side of the sprocket lowers the 
pressure plate again and the film is once 
more accurately in the focal plane for the 
next exposure. All this occurs so rapidly 
that one can make as many as six ex- 
posures per second. 

Since it is important to have a shutter 
which will operate with the least possible 
expenditure of energy from the motor, 
the Robot is equipped with a revolving 
sector shutter, similar to that used on 
certain professional motion picture cam- 
eras. The increasingly popular square 
negative format is utilized to increase the 
speed of operation of the camera. Not only 
does it eliminate delay in deciding 
whether the picture should be shot ver- 
tically or horizontally, but the slightly 
shorter negative can be flipped over more 
rapidly to change the film, thus shorten- 
ing the interval between exposures in se- 
quence shooting. 

The lenses furnished on the Robot are 
usually especially designed Zeiss Tessars 
of 30 mm. focal length, which naturally 
have great depth of focus, and these, in 
conjunction with the “Zone Focusing” 
system, enable the photographer to util- 
ize this depth to the greatest advantage. 

The camera is especially designed to do 
two jobs well—to get the wholly unex- 
pected snapshot of an important instan- 
taneous event, and to get, if desired, a 
rapid sequence of shots covering a given 
piece of action. Too much time fiddling 
with a range finder would mean the loss 
of either type of shot at its best. By a 
patented system of corresponding colors 
on lens aperture markings and distance 
focusing settings, “Zone Focusing” en- 
ables the cameraman to be as untroubled 
by focusing as the user of a box camera. 

Another automatic feature of the Robot 
is its built-in, self-compensating filter. 
Inside the camera and immediately be- 
hind the lens is a yellow-green panchro- 
matic filter which can be thrown into or 
out of use by a lever attached to the 
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shutter setting knob. If you are set, for 
instance, to 1/100th of a second and desire 
to use the filter to take a picture, when 
you throw the filter lever to Swing the 
filter into position the shutter is auto- 
matically set to 1/50th of a second, thus 
making sure you do not forget to allow 
for the filter factor. Likewise, when 
changing back again, the exposure is 
again automatically changed back to the 
higher speed. This system obtains 
throughout the entire range of shutter 
speeds. 

The view-finder, too, is interesting in 
that it can be swung through a 90-degree 
angle to act as an angle-finder for candid 
shots made while you are apparently 
looking in another direction. When 
turned for the angle use, a bluish, scien- 
tifically designed color filter is thrown 
into action, to serve as a monochrome 
viewer for rendering the subject as it will 
appear in black and white—® 





Editing Your Movies 


(Continued from page 39) 








painted white. It is then very lightly 
ruled with pencil lines, both vertically 
and horizontally, spaced 214” apart. At 
every point where the lines cross, drive 
a long, slender finishing nail. Stop driv- 
ing when the point is just ready to break 
through the back of the panel. This will 
leave about a 2” length of nail protrud- 
ing from the front surface. A 34” length 
of the end of the nail is then turned up 
so that it is horizontal with the board. 
These nails form hooks on which the in- 
dividual rolled scenes may be hung. 

Beginning in the upper left hand cor- 
ner and running from left to right, paint 
a small numeral under each nail, number- 
ing consecutively from 1 up. This letter- 
ing is best done with a small, finely 
pointed water color brush and _ black 
paint. The addition of a couple of screw- 
eyes to the top edge of the board so that 
it may be hung above the editing desk 
completes this part of the outfit. 

A narrow-topped desk forms the edit- 
ing table. To the top of this desk fasten 
the rewind and splicing unit. A short 
length of spool is trimmed to fit over the 
spindle of the geared post in place of 
the usual aluminum reel. This allows 
the individual scene lengths to be wound 
into a coil and then removed. The scene 
number is noted, a rubber band slipped 
over the roll to keep it from unrolling, 
and the shot placed on the correspond- 
ingly numbered hook. 

When the film is all broken down, the 
shots should all be on the hooks in the 
order they will appear in the finished 
film. Thereafter, it is necessary only to 
trim the ends and splice them together. 

During this splicing session, it is ad- 
vantageous to wear a pair of cheap, white 
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cotton gloves. These prevent fingermarks 
from marring the film. Care should be 
taken to use the proper amount of cement 
on each splice. Too much will slop over 
adjoining film, give a spotty effect, and 
weaken the film base adjoining the splice 
so it is apt to break in projection. Too 
little cement will cause a weak splice that 
will pull apart. 

In this cutting process, a certain amount 
of hard-heartedness must be used by the 
cutter. Don’t be in a hurry to use the 
scissors, but don’t be afraid to cut where 
cutting is needed. In the case of scenario 
films, it is a good plan to cut the film 
where the principal action begins and 
cut again when it is complete. Where 
action is duplicated at the end of one 
scene and the beginning of the next, trim 
carefully so that a smooth transition will 
take place. Leave no part of the action 
duplicated in the finished film. 

Suppose Sally goes to the door, opens 
it, steps out and the door closes. In the 
next shot, we see the door from the oppo- 
site side, it opens, Sally steps through, 
closes the door, and leaves the scene. If 
the first shot is cut just as Sally begins 
to open the door, and the next shot cut 
at the point where the door is opening and 
the two spliced together, we shall have a 
fairly smooth transition. It may be neces- 
sary to remove a frame or two off one 
scene or the other after the film has been 
projected once so that the action will be 
absolutely smooth. Projection of the film 
at various stages of the editing will show 
where further trimming is needed. 

As the climax of the film approaches, 
an effort should be made to trim the 
scenes shorter. This speeds up the tempo 
and builds up suspense. If direction has 
been right on these scenes in the first 
place, this should be easy. After the 
climax has passed, the scenes are grad- 
ually lengthened out to slow the tempo 
down a bit before the end of the film. 

Splicing completed, our film is now 
finished. Little time has been wasted, 
the story is complete, flows smoothly, 
and the step by step method of its pro- 
duction has made it easy. Never once 
has editing been absent. 

For contrast, let’s look at the job of a 
fellow who didn’t give a hoot what he 
shot. He has exposed just as much film 
as we have. The film starts with a shot 
of baby in the bath, the next scene is of 
Bill climbing a mountain, followed by 
mother hanging out the family wash, and 
then the goat exploring a pile of tin cans. 
The shots continue in this fashion, dis- 
jointedly without telling any story. They 
are like the family album with its con- 
glomeration of scenics, action shots, por- 
traits and candid photos. 

Then our planned film flashes on the 
screen. What a difference! Scene follows 
scene and sequence follows sequence 
logically, unfolding a bright and spar- 
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kling story. Yawns disappear. There is 
a stirring of feet as bodies straighten in 
their seats. Those smiles aren’t politeness, 
they’re downright enjoyment! Editing, the 
building of a film from the very first, has 
made the difference. 

“Gee,” our shooter of many shots ex- 
claims. “You can bet that my next film 
is going to be planned, too!”—® 


Letters To The Editor 
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when they saw some odd pictures in some 
advertising copy. 

The model story, as well as many other 
stories to be found in your magazine add 
very much to the interesting technical 
data offered within the covers. They are 
a sort of “salad course” aiding materially 
in the digestion of the “meat and pota- 
toes’’—at least as far.as I am concerned. 

CHARLES W. STILES, JR., 
Terrebonne, Ore. 


saad 
Dear Sir: 

... LI notice in your August issue that 
Tilden Technical High School of Chicago 
claims to be the only high school west of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and east of Huntington 
Park, California, to offer a good course in 
photography. All I can say is that Crook, 
Colorado, lies between these two fair cit- 
ies and we claim to offer a pretty good 
course in photography... 

: V. A. WINN 


Crook, Colorado. 


ED. We are very happy to hear this 
and we stand corrected. 


omens @ — 
Dear Sir: 

Your magazine, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 
has: been the cause of my gradually going 
nuts over photography ... and conse- 
quently nuts over your magazine... It 
might interest you to know that I have 
already been offered fifty cents for the 
ist issue... and expect better offers, 
but I also expect to hold on to it. 

EORGE R. HUGHES, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ED. It’s worth every cent of that. For 
those who would like a copy of the first 
or second issues, however, we have a few 
left which you may have for 35c each. 
First come, first served—while they last. 


= e om 
Dear Sir: 

A paragraph in the August “Candid 
Shots” struck a responsive chord in me. 
Though I have used very few rolls of film 
in my new camera I have frequently 
wished for shorter lengths. Thirty-six ex- 
posures do drag out most gosh-awful, un- 
less film is wasted taking useless pictures 
to use up the film faster. .. I hope you 
will enter my name as a charter member 


of the “18 Club. 
RAY GRAYSON, 
Terrace Park, O. 














**PHOTO-KINKS” 


A series of handy photographic reference 
books. 64 pages—300 new photo~aids in each 
issue. Numbers 1, 2 and 3 now ready. 
each Huddle Publishing Co., vept.p. each 

€403 Loeb Arcade,Minneapolis, Minn. #2C 

















For UNIVEX Cameras 


BELL & HOWELL 
Double 8 
Also made for Keystone, Eastman, Victor, 
A plex and others. 
iterature on 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT 


HOLLYWOOD CINE FILM DISTRIBUTORS 


1431-33 NO. HIGHLAND AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 
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Head swiveled to show horizontal double frames 


Project 


Your “Stills” 


So ALL Can See! 


With the S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Pro- 
jector, Model CC you can show each 
candid camera picture life size to an 
entire group of friends at one time. 


| Projection gives each view brilliance 


| all 35 mm. candid cameras. 








and depth that are impossible in even 
the finest enlargement or print. 


“THREE Projectors 
in ONE” 


The S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector 
handles single frame strips, double 
frame strips and individual frames 
mounted in glass (the ideal way to 
view your color film). For owners 
of Argus, Contax, Leica, Retina and 
S.V.E. 
products are sold by leading photo- 
graphic dealers everywhere. Ask to 
see them and send now for the free 
illustrated literature! Use the con- 
venient coupon below! 





Slide carrier in place for showing in- 
dividual frames mounted in g 


T; ri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 
FREE FOLDER 9 Mail Coupon! 


| SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. | 
Dept. P.P., 327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, iil. 


Send your free folder on the new S.V.E. Tri- | 
Purpose Projector, Model CC. 


Name. 


| 
| Address 


| 
| City. 
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For Your 16mm. Films 


Ampro 16 mm. Projectors offer you 
clear, brilliant illumination equal in 
quality to professional theatre machines 
—quiet, smooth operation—centralized 
convenient controls. If you want to see 
your 16 mm. film at its very best, project 
on the new Ampro. You will be de- 
lighted at the difference. Models that 
can be converted into sound-on-film also 
available. 


wv 


Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-Film 


The new Ampro 
16 mm. Sound- 
on-film Projec- 
tors are ideal for 
homes, clubs, 
schools, churches 
and large audi- 
toriums. They are 
priced low—with- 
in the average 
budget—and still 
deliver a theatre- 
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quality, rich, nat- 
ural tone repro- 
duction that makes 
listening a pleasure. As easy to operate as a 
radio. Require no special experience. Entirely 
safe. Approved by the Board of Underwriters’ 
Laboratory. Licensed under Western Electric 
patents. Available in several sizes to fit differ- 
ent needs. Send coupon below for illustrated 
circular giving prices and full particulars. 


| eer 
r== 7A may 
i €ORPORSA i 


THON 


2839-5/ NORTH WESTERN AVENUE P 
' Ampro Corp., 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


i Please send me FREE circular on 

ij O Ampro Silent Projectors. r] 
O Ampro Convertible Models. 

§ © Ampro Sound-on-film Projectors. 4 
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Bird Shots On The Wing 


(Continued from page 15) 








it is not necessary to use as high a. speed 
as was required for the diving bird. I 
have secured satisfactory action shots 
with speeds from 1/175 to 1/490 second. 

Ibis rookeries with hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands of nests, are scat- 
tered throughout the southern states. 
Wood ibis usually travel in small groups, 
and as they fly with heads and necks ex- 
tended and feet trailing behind, they offer 
opportunities for excellent flight forma- 
tion photos. 

White ibis band together in flocks, 
numbering from half a dozen to thou- 
sands. They nest in large rookeries in 
the more remote and swampy regions. 
Flocks of birds often leave the rookery 
to fly to feeding grounds. Sometimes 
they wing their way in long, ribbon-like 
formations. Sometimes they fly in dense 
flocks. In the afternoon, when the birds 
return to the rookery, I have witnessed 
more than 5,000 birds passing one point. 

The lowly turkey buzzard, very com- 
mon in most of the southern. states, sails 
along on almost motionless pinions, tak- 
ing advantage of every air current and 
only resorting to a flap of the wings 
when necessary to sustain flight. A 
speed of 1/175 second is sufficient to stop 
this big fellow as he glides lazily over- 
head. His totally black relative, the 
black vulture, is not as adept a flier, and 
frequent wing strokes are needed to 
maintain his position. When photograph- 





P.P.-11-37 ff | 


















“Attention ARGUS Owners 


Here’s a newly developed quick-action, 
ever-ready case. A flip of a button 
. . . and it’s open for that instant shot. 
As fast as this little camera itself . . . 
no time lost removing a case or cover. 
Most ideal for up-side-down-position 
shooting. To remove camera . . . mere- 
ly unsnap button on bottom of case. 
Made of full grain smooth black heavy | 4 
leather . . . hand sew 
able straps. x = “ 

Retail Price $3.50. Liberal Discount to Dealers 

oe your dealer cannot supply you please write to 
RUSSELL L. ALLISON—Originator and Manufacturer 
1358 La Salle Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SUPERIOR 
ENLARGING EASEL 


Popular model—dur- 
able — accurate — 
efficient — practical 
and economical—is 


made of oak-stain- 
ed, non-warping, 
plywood board panel 


base—broad spring 
steelmasking bands 
and metal rules— 
assures proper mar- 
gins—has four spac- 
ed marking grooves 
for varying margins. 
Complete ‘only......... 








NATIONAL 
PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


CURT BENTZIN 
- CAMERAS - 
21 WEST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ing either of these vultures as they take 
flight it is necessary to use more speed, 
as they move their wings rapidly in order 
to get under way. 

Only the long-winged man-o-war 
bird is able to equal, or surpass the 
turkey vulture in his ability to stay 
aloft without resorting to a single wing 
stroke. 

Various species of gulls may be found 
along the sea coasts, on the larger lakes 
of the interior, and frequently on rivers. 
Often they may be photographed at close 
range, but as their wing beat is very 
rapid, a high shutter speed is needed for 
closeups. 

On one occasion pieces of bread were 
thrown by a companion to some ring- 
billed gulls while I tried to catch them 
as they dived for the food. I found that 
even a speed of 1/655 second did not al- 
ways stop wing motion in these instances, 

Another time laughing gulls of the 
Florida coast were attracted by pieces of 
cracker thrown on the water. Several 
birds came near enough for closeup ac- 
tions shots, one bird being photographed 
as he picked up the food and another as 
he flew off with his free lunch. Being 
alone that day was a handicap, for it 
was difficult to throw food to them, and 
manipulate the camera to catch them 
flying, at the same time. Interesting 
flight action can be more easily obtained 
when the photographer has a companion 
to throw pieces of bread, or small fish 
to the gulls. Every shot will show some- 
thing different in bird poses. 

The field of bird photography is un- 
limited. Subjects are available every- 
where. Shorebirds, both large and small, 
inhabit suitable mud flats in fresh and 
salt water regions. Ducks, geese, and 
cormorants, pass in migration flocks in 
spring and fall. 

A nest box in your back yard will 
provide suitable subjects for flight shots 
if you are not situated where you can 
obtain such shots otherwise. Bluebirds, 
titmice, wrens, tree swallows, crested fly- 
catchers, and the various woodpeckers, 
to say nothing of the ever-present Eng- 
lish sparrow, and the starling, will be 
glad to make use of the nest boxes 
provided for them. 

If there are none of the larger wild 
birds close at hand, get out your camera 
and try for flight shots of these back yard 
birds as they fly to and from their nests. 
Make the bird pay for the privilege of 
using the nest box. Take your “rent” in 
the form of interesting photographs.—¢ 








New Faultless Interval Alarm 
A han clock watcher 
for timing development 

sii and numerous other 
uses ... absolutely es- 
sential for accurate fine 


a clear musical chime 
as a reminder. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Our new PHOTO DATA 
and EXPOSURE _ GUIDE 
with room for 800 ex- 
ay records sent 
REE with all orders re- 
cevet by Nov. 30, 


“$2.95 
THE CAMERA HOUSE, INC. 


“New York’s Fastest Growing Photo Supply House” 
145 EAST SIXTIETH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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eV7" Camera Art 


(Continued from page 56) 








An enlarger consists primarily of a 
light-proof enclosure, a frame for hold- 
ing the negative, a lens for projecting the 
image, and a means of establishing accu- 
rate focus. The Mazda bulb of seventy- 
five watts is the most widely used en- 
larger illuminant. A condenser consisting 
of a pair of plano-convex lenses is used 
to direct light to the negative in parallel 
lines. Some persons prefer a diffuser, 
which consists of a sheet of flashed opal 
or groundglass interposed between the 
lamp and the negative. The lens used in 
the enlarger may be the ordinary camera 
lens or an anastigmat of medium grade. 
The latter is the ideal enlarging lens, 
since it has speed, flatness of field, good 
color correction, and sharp definition. 

Negatives for enlargement should avoid 
extremes in softness or contrasts. It is 
best to determine what type of negative 
is most suitable for a particular enlarger 
and then control its development so as 
to produce correct enlarging quality. 

There are two general types of en- 
largirg papers: bromide, which is a fast 
pape; with a great range of contrast; and 
chloro-bromide, a slower paper having a 
longer scale of tones than the bromide. 

Focusing and centering the image are 
vest done with the lens wide open and a 
sheet of white paper on the easel. Once 
the preliminary adjustments have been 
made, the lens should be stopped down 
in order that the exposure time shall not 
be less than ten seconds for a properly 
exposed print. Where additional exposure 
is required over a small area, it is well 
to use a sheet of cardboard with a hole 
in it. Softness may be introduced in a 
print by stretching a piece of black chiffon 
in front of the enlarger lens. Etched 
celluloid screens may also be used to ob- 
tain pleasing effects. 

All manufacturers of photographic pa- 
pers recommend specific developing for- 
mulae for their products. It is well, 
however, to know the effect of variations 
in the developer. Print softness may be 
obtained by increasing the amount of 
metol and decreasing the hydrochinon. 
Increased contrast is obtained by increas- 
ing the hydrochinon and carbonate. The 
addition of potassium bromide prevents 
fogging and adds warmth of tone. 

After development the print must be 
rinsed briefly in water or immersed in a 
short-stop bath to prevent carrying over 
of excess developer into the fixing bath. 
After twenty minutes in the fixing bath 
the prints may be drained and washed 
in running water for forty-five minutes. 
The face of the print should then be 
sponged gently to remove any scum or 





FIVE STAR Service 


% Titles—All with Individual Backgrounds 

% Editing—At Reasonable Rates 

% Short Subjects—8 and 16 mm. 

%& Supersensitive Negative Plus Print—$5.25 

% All Grades and Makes of Camera Films—$2.50 up 

Complete line of Viscose Sponges and Driers 
Optical Printing—8—9/.—l6mm. 
GENERAL CINE SERVICE 














204 P. East 18th Street New York 


| Number of Pockets... 12 24 40 to start 
Im. leather ............ $2.00 $2.75 $ 4.00 
~~ | Gen. leather .......... 24ad 3:79 6.00 
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foreign matter. In drying prints, place 
them between photographic blotters or 
face down on cheese cloth that has been 
tightly stretched over a frame. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

Finishing Touches 
TRIMMING IS of inestimable value to the 
print whose center of interest lies out- 
side the bounds of correct compositional 
placement. The use of two L-shaped 
pieces of white paper or cardboard will 
aid in determining just where and how 
much of a print can be trimmed without 
sacrificing any of its pictorial value. 

The choice of a proper mount is very 
important. The widest margin should be 
at the bottom, and the other three sides 
should be narrower and of equal width. 
Colored mounting papers should be care- 
fully avoided. Occasionally a penned or 
painted black line “hemming in” the pic- 
ture is suitable. Bristol board, eggshell 
board, newsboard, Whatman board, or a 
Strathmore drawing board, No. 10, of 
medium surface are among the durable 
and suitable stocks for mounting salon 
prints. Prints can be prevented from 
curling by moistening the back of the 
print with a damp cloth then pressing the 
print, face downwards, on an absorbent 
surface for an hour or more. Dry mount- 
ing tissue, applied with an iron, and 
rubber cement are the most satisfactory 
media for mounting prints. 

An art work that is worthy of salon 
recognition is certainly deserving of a 
fitting title. The title should convey the 
meaning and purpose of the work in a 
few rightly chosen words. It is the final 
touch, the finishing stroke of the artist’s 
hand on his completed creation.—® 





Complete and in book form, ''Creative Cam- 
era Art" will be released for sale October 
15th. As a convenience to readers who are 
unable to secure ry book through their local 
camera store, $3.75 may be sent direct to 
wont PHOTOGRAPHY Book Department. 
C.O.D., if preferred, plus postage. 














THEN=-YOU NEED A 


FOTO-TAINER 


“a Lifetime of Pleasure” 


Make a smart and flexible collection without 
paste and in a jiffy in one of our modern loose- 
leaf ‘‘Pocket-Books.’”’ The ideal Gift for all occa- 
sions, Sewn pockets standard size 4x 7. Each 
pocket holds comfortably 15 large or 20 small 
prints. 

Small Large Slide-in Back 


Ant. Cowhide ...... 3.50 5.00 7.50 
Gen. Morocco ...... 4.00 7.50 10.00 


Sent on three days’ approval. If money is sent with 
order, name or initials stamped in gold FREE. 


MEVI—228 E. 45th St., New York City. Dept. P 
Complete catalog on request. 


FOTO-TAINER JR. NEGATIVE FILE $1.00 














Postpaid—Twelve 4 x 7 pockets, 
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The New Improved 


MOVIEMATIC 


ACTION SNAPSHOT 


Camera 
that also takes 


16MM. MOVIES 


Priced at 


s10°° 





The Only Magazine Loaded 
Snapshot Camera 


EASY TO LOAD 


Just drop in a film magazine. 











Take action snapshots or take 16MM. 
movies with this one camera converted 
from a snapshot to a movie camera by 
the simple turn of a knob. 


No focusing. Just load by magazine, 
snap your picture and it’s automatically 
ready for the next. ‘Equipped with a 
high speed lens and shutter speed of 
1/32 part of a second. 


FILMS DEVELOPED & PRINTED | 
FREE! 


GMC MOVIE FILM— 
50 feet 16mm _ film 
for home movies (5-10 
ft. magazines) ...$2.50 


M50 FILM FOR MOVIEBOOKS— 


Actual movies developed, printed, bound in book 
form. Thumb the _ edges to produce movie show- 
$1 


M40 SNAPSHOT film 
for 40 action 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Camera Supply House 


110 West 32d St., New York 
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"Mugging" Convicts | 
(Continued from page 38) 1 








Then one day in April, 1936, a drunk was 
picked up in Pasadena, Calif. He was 
locked up and, as a matter of routine, 
finger-printed and the record sent to 
Washington. A search of the files showed 
this to be none other than 2257, wantea 
in Illinois for escape in 1919. 

In spite of the fact that he had changed 
his name, a positive identification was 
made through his finger-prints. Warden 
Ragen was notified and-he personally 
made the trip west to bring 2257 back. 
Again this convict was photographed, 24 
years after his first picture had been 
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RAVEN | 


“Haftone” 
SCREENS 


—for brilliant 
wide-angle reflection 


Using the proper filter means better pic- 
ture taking; using a Raven “Hajftone” 
Screen means better exhibiting. This pat- 
ented fabric filters out highlight glare and 
snaps up detail. The naturalness of Koda- 
chrome and other color movies will delight 
you when you see them on a Raven “Haf- 
tone” Screen. ... This is a strong fabric— 
can’t be harmed by folding or scrubbing. 


DELUXE MODEL 


(Illustrated above) 


With sturdy, self-acting collapsible legs 
supporting each end, the raising and lower- 
ing of this screen in its handsome carrying 
case is practically automatic. No adjust- 
ments—just a flip and it’s up or down. 
DeLuxe Model comes in six sizes from 
23”x30” to 54”x72”. 


See this and other Raven mounts and fabrics, 
at leading photographic stores everywhere. 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 
137 East 25th St. New York City 
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made. Would you be willing to swear that 
this is the same man who entered the 
penitentiary in 1911? The photos may de- 
ceive you but the fingerprints never lie. 
2257 is finishing his “stretch.” 

It is an interesting fact that every 
prison in this country, and in 28 foreign 
countries, send fingerprint records to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation at Wash- 
ington. This institution serves as a clear- 
ing house for. such information: As soon 
as they receive a set of prints from any 
one of the prisons a check is made to 
find out whether the. prisoner has any 
previous record, or is wanted by any 
other warden or sheriff. .His complete 
criminal history is sent to the prison 
holding him, and becomes a part of their 
permanent records of that convict. Over 
5,000,000 prints are included in the elab- 
orate record system at Washington, and 
regardless of physical disguise or alias, a 
convict can be identified if his prints are 
in the government file. 

Here is one of the inmates escaped 
from ILS.P.. and who is now at. large 
and wanted. Number 9662 is William Pat 
King, sentenced in June 1934 from one 
year to life for armed robbery. Age now 
33; height, 5’544”; weight, 139; build, me- 
dium; eyes, yellow-blue-slate; dim 
oblique scar 1% inches long 1” above 
inner right brow; nativity, Illinois; occu- 
pation, painter; TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY DOLLARS ($250.00) REWARD 
will be paid for his capture. King, in the 
company of another inmate, one James 
O’Connor alias Jean Lathorn, escaped 
over the wall of Stateville in November 








THE MIDGET—Just a handful. Takes 16 pictures on 
V.P. film. The body is made of special hard aluminum 
— is eer —- pe. Ce mang is by means 
of a ighly polished nickele rass tube—Optical 
tubular view finder. _ 
with F.4.5 lens and 1/100 Pronto shutter...... $16.50 
with F.2.9 Radionar and 1/175 Pronto II shutter 27.50 
with F.2.9 Trioplan and 1/300 Compur...... 35.00 
Eveready Case. 4.00 


THESE ARE REAL BUYS 
Schoenig & Co., Inc., 8 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C., N.Y. 
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1936. One of them pulled a switch in 
the power station throwing Stateville in 
darkness. Some two-by-four timbers, 
previously hidden at a certain spot along 
the wall, furnished the means by which 
they gained the top. 

An innovation at the prison is the 
“dress-out” picture. When a convict has 
served his term, or is released on parole, 
he is given $10 in cash, a new suit, a 
haircut and shave, and walked to the 
door by a guard or captain; usually a 
man who has seen the prisoner only a 


‘few times before. No longer does the 


guard have to depend on a picture taken 
years before, and thereby possibly allow 
the wrong man to get out. The out- 
going convict is now re-measured and 
re-fingerprinted and the records com- 
pared. Then he is photographed in his 
new suit, both front and side views, 
showing just how he looks when leaving 
the prison. 

Another gallery is maintained at State- 
ville for the purpose of making the dress- 
out shots. Mr. Staehely consents to model 
for such a picture to show how they are 
made. 

Beside the “mugging,” “dress-out,” and 
official pictures made at the penitentiary, 
the gallery is often called upon to make 
“commercials.” These are pictures of 
furniture and the many other objects 
manufactured in the prison factories by 
the convict labor. Mr. Staehely is often 
asked, too, to make the official publicity 
shots outside the prison. 

I notice a clock on the wall and find 
to my surprise that it is five o’clock 
prison time (Standard). I must leave 
now, but tomorrow Cook County prison- 
ers are “coming down” and I'll be back. 
Gate-by-gate I make my way to the out- 
side, again going through the “shake- 
down,” identification, and final release 
by the Captain. . 

Next morning I wait with Staehely for 
the arrival of the prisoners. An ar- 














IS YOUR CAMERA PERFECT? 
YES! ir you Have 


SPEED-O-COPY 


IF NOT you will be amazed at its possibilities. It changes the LEICA 


pand CONTAX cameras into more than mere cameras. The 
become expert copying machines with absolute precision. SPEED-O-COPY 
adapts your camera for close-up or table-top, photomicrography, por- 
traiture, and scenic photography. SPEED-O-COPY has become more than 
an accessory, to its many users it is a necessity. 
full-image, ground-glass composition and focusing to the LEICA and CON- 
TAX cameras.’ It is precision built of cast aluminum, using extremely fine 
ground glass. It is simple to attach and easy to adjust. Made for the 
amateur as well as the professional. See it at your dealer's! 


For additional information on LEICA and CONTAX Specialties, send Postal to: 


D. PAUL SHULL, DEPT. P, 


SPEED-O-COPY gives 


240 SOUTH UNION AVENUE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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mored bus is on the way with fourteen 
men, eleven new prisoners and three 
parole violators, accompanied by the 
Sheriff and guards. Word finally comes 
that the bus has arrived. It has entered 
the first of two gates which form a “lock” 
in the prison wall. We go to the inner 
yard just before the inside gates are 
opened. 

Overhead on a cat-walk stands a guard 
armed with a machine gun. The outer 
gate is locked and additional guards take 
their places along the route the men will 
travel on their march from the bus to the 
prison door. The inner gate is opened, 
the bus unlocked and the convicted men 
alight, together with their guards and the 
sheriff who carries their commitment 
papers. 

The prisoners are chained together in 
pairs. They are told to line up in the 
prison yard, and the inner gate is again 
locked. The march to a life of prison 
routine and discipline, for varying peri- 
ods, begins. 

As I study the faces of the men who 
pass me on their way to start their pay- 
ment to society, I cannot but wonder 
what they are thinking. Each man, ac- 
cording to his nature, has a different ex- 
pression. Here an expression of despair, 
there a study in relief. Several have 
“dead pans.” 

A hundred yards marching brings them 
to the prison door. They enter, the gates 
are locked, and the handcuffs removed. 
The Sheriff turns their papers over to 
the record clerk, and the men are given 
their prison numbers, numbers that 
they will carry until full payment has 
been made to the society against which 
they have sinned. 

I know what those guys are going 
through! How grateful I am that my 
“mugging” was only a matter of getting 
information, instead of the beginning of a 
“stretch.” 

Before I make my final departure I am 
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taken on a short inspection of Stateville. 
There I am shown the small out-building 
which houses the “electric eye,” a device 
which detects the presence of metal. Key, 
pen knife, and coins are removed from 
my pockets and I walk past the photo- 
electric device. The presence of a hid- 
den gun, camera, or metal would have 
caused a warning light to flash. 

A short walk takes me to “dress-out” 
gallery, the X-ray room, and hospital 
quarters. Time is growing short, how- 
ever, and I have to forego seeing more 
of the vast institution. Thanks to War- 
den Joseph E. Ragen and Superintendent 
Bert E. Staehely I’ve gotten the story be- 
hind the picture for the readers of Pop- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY.—® 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 58) 
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age with careful handling. Because of the 
fact that the lens is constantly being 
changed from one mount to another, care 
should be exercised, each time it is screwed 
into place, that the brass threads are not 
stripped. Of course a fine compound lens 
should not be subjected to excess heat as it 
might have some effect on the balsam with 
which certain elements are cemented to- 
gether. 
* * * 

B.E.B., Cedar Rapids, la.—What is meant by the 
term "orthochromatic" as applied to a film? Does 
it -—_ to film which is sensitive to blue and ultra- 
violet? 


ANSWER: Orthochromatic film is sensitive 
to blue and ultra-violet, but it is also sensi- 
tive to the greens and yellows. It is not, 
however, sensitive to reds or deep orange, 
and for that reason can be developed under 


a deep red light. 
K co * 


W.T.H., Detroit, Mich.—Is there any way in which 
shadow densities can be controlled in contact 
= | have been told that the negative is 
ainted locally with a substance that will hold 
ack the light. is this correct? 


ANSWER: Yes, there is a dye used for the 
specific purpose of increasing the relative 
density of certain parts of the negative. It 
is called Neo-coccin or New Coccine and 
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can be bought in powder form from your 
dealer. A tiny bit dissolved in water will 
give a red tint. This solution is applied to 
the shadow portions of your negative with 
a camel’s hair brush, one coat at a time, 
until the required density is obtained. Since 
it is easy to over-estimate the required 
amount of this dye, printing tests should 
be made at different stages of the retouch- 
ing. Care should be taken to apply the 
wash evenly over the film surface. 
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MAKE MONEY 


At Home ! 


FAEN money working at home or instudio coloring 

photos and miniatures in oil. Learn ‘‘Koehne Method” 

in few weeks. Work done by this method is beautiful and 

indemand. No previous experience needed. Many make 

money full or spare time this easy way. Send for free 

booklet, ‘Make Money at Home” and requirements. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 





3601 Michigan Avenuc Dept. 2268 Chicago, Illinois 
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@ Highest Preci- 
sion 


@ Light 
@ Compact 


@ Anastigmat 
£/4.5 Lens 


@ Economically 


Priced 












PRAXIDOS-= 
“~ ~~ ENLARGERS 


Of highest precision throyghout, Prax- 
idos is extremely light and*compact.. It 
is intended for use with 6 x 6cm. and 
smaller negatives. Baseboard magnifica- 
tion up to about 14 inches; larger mag- 
nifications can be obtained, however. Its 
features include: 3” Anastigmat £/4.5 
lens with diaphragm; condenser; re- 
flector; negative holder for cut and un- 
cut film; vertical adjustment; simply 
manipulated lever-lock. Complete with 
al White Ray Special Enlarging 
ulb, mask and automatic 

light control switch $35.00 


Without lens but with lens 
mount for either Contax or 
Leica Lenses $27.50 


AUTOFOCUS MODEL—Without lens 
but with lens mount for either Contax 
or Leica Lenses. Makes enlargements up 





This fall—for the first time—you can capture 
the autumn landscape in full glory—just as 
easily as taking a black-and-white shot! 

The new Dufaycolor film brings this modern 
miracle of photography to your camera. With 
no extra equipment (merely your own popu- 
lar size roll or cut film camera) you can know 
the thrill of taking true-to-life color pictures. 

Films developed promptly and free of 
charge in Dufaycolor Laboratories. See your 
dealer or write direct,—giving dealer’s name, 
—for booklet. 


DUFAYCOLOR 
(Che (Ratuval Color Film 


AN 
By 
Arm 
ZF ml 
i 


DUFAYCOLOR, INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 











to 10 diameters...and up to 20 diam- 
ers by means of a simple adjustment. 


Complete with condenser and 
bulb $42.50 


Same model, but with 3” Anastigmat 
#/3.5 for 2'/, x 21/4” and smaller neg- 


tives. M ification, 7 di- 
athe agnitication $65.00 


OTHER ENLARGERS 


Also Bee Bee Enlargers for the ultra-dis- 
criminating worker and Foth-Derby En- 
largers—moderately priced instruments 
for miniature photography. 


Complete Enlarger Circular on Request 


Burleigh Brooks, Ine. 
127 WEST 42 STREET NEW YORK 
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MADISON 


A Few Exceptional Bargains 
Leica Model F, F 3.5 Elmar, case...............- . 
Zeiss Nixe B, 314x 
Ikomat A 15@x2)4, 
Exakta V.P., F 2. Zeis 
Super Ikomat A, F 3.5 T 
Write For Complete Bargain List P 

DEVELOPING PRINTING ENLARGE- 
MENTS of superior quality produced with 
utmost care and skill in our modern labora- 
tory on the premises. Just one trial will give 
evidence of our high standard of workman- 
ship. 

Service backed by years of experience 


MADISON MART rc. 


403 Madison Avenue New York 
BETWEEN 47th & 48th STREETS 


An up-to-date list of Eastman, 
Argus, Agfa, Graflex, Univex, Key- 
stone, Bell & Howell, Still_and 
Movie Camera Values! SKIERS! 
g Send for free Bargain Ski Catalog. 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-N, Seattle, Wn. 




















Arrt Corners oi" 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
at will. Order of your dealer - or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 30Z, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago, 15c a boxette of 100 


. Re oe a fy d 
i) SUPPRESSED 
KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE AGES 





ancients possess? Where was the 
. source of knowledge that made it possible for (@ 
: them to perform miracles? Were these pro- ° 
‘ found secrets burned with ancient libraries, 
: or are they buried beneath crumbling Temple 3% 
walls? These wise men of the past knew the # 
is mysteries of life, and personal power. This 
pe wisdom is not lost—it is withheld from the 
mass. It is offered freely TO YOU if, with 3 
: an open mind, you wish to step out of 2 
the rut of monotonous existence and ¥ 


MASTER YOUR LIFE. 
THIS FREE BOOK 


Man’s intolerance has at times swept his 4 
“ achievements from the face of the earth, yet iy 
‘ secret brotherhoods have preserved this sac- (ary 
3 red wisdom of the ages. The Rosicrucians, 3 
.: one of these ancient brotherhoods, INVITE dae 
>; YOU to write and secure a free copy of “The 
@ Secret Heritage.” It will point out how you @& 
: may receive age-old truths. You can learn % 
wes to MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW—the 
fulfillment of your ideals awaits 
you. Address: 
Scribe P.B.R. 


! The Rosicrucians:3 
4 — AMORC — 


-SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization . 5 
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The Story Of The Associated Press 


(Continued from page 12) 





AP staff and the darkroom was kept busy 
twenty-four hours a day. 

In June, 1931, the photographic depart- 
ment had reached proportions requiring 
larger quarters. In that month the enter- 
prise moved into the main offices on 
Madison Avenue. The period of experi- 
menting was then ending and giving way 
to standardized methods of making, col- 
lecting, and distributing photographs. 

Bureaus were opened in various im- 
portant cities and staffed with cameramen 
and assistants. A steady stream of pic- 
tures began to flow in from all parts of 
the world. No handicap was permitted 
to hinder the serv: Because photog- 
raphers of member papers were, for the 
first time, considered as staff operators, 
the volume of pictures from member 
papers and other sources, began to grow 
enormously. The same rule which ap- 
plies to news was then, and is still ap- 
plicable to photographs. In other words, 
AP may use any picture made by a pho- 
tographer of any member newspaper in 
any way it chooses. This privilege gives 
it the largest photographic staff in the 
world. 

Not all AP photographs are made by 
staff men or accredited agents. With all 
the associated agency cameramen there 
are news events which cannot possibly 
be covered. Thus, the need of the ama- 
teur’s help is fully recognized. If an 
amateur happens upon an unusual story, 
his pictures, if good, are purchased im- 
mediately. The price, of course, depends 
upon the value of the material. AP pays 
from $5.00 a picture up, depending upon 
the subject matter and the excellence of 
the picture. 

If the local manager or editor to whom 
the amateur submits pictures is in doubt 
as to their value or authenticity, he wires 
the main office for verification, or, if time 
permits, mails the material to head- 
quarters where a prompt appraisal is 
made. Whenever it is possible, it is best 
for the amateur to submit his negatives 
along with a set of prints in order that 
time, the most important factor of all, 
can be saved. 

Operation methods for this great or- 
ganization are patterned along the lines 
of least resistance. There is little con- 
fusion and no group of pompous indivi- 
duals to dampen the ardor of the staff or 


contributors. Recognition for meritorious 
service is readily given anyone, regardless 
of position. 

One reason for the efficient functioning 
of AP is that each department is manned 
by a person selected for his capability in 
a particular line of endeavor. 

Kent Cooper, the general manager, has 
the tremendous responsibility of over- 


‘ seeing the entire organization. Despite 


that Gargantuan task, he is constantly on 
the lookout for scientific inventions, or a 
new idea in the field that will, in some 
way, increase the efficiency of the service. 

Next in line is W. J. McCambridge, 
assistant general manager, who is known 
for his extraordinary ability to detect the 
slightest flaw in the intricately-organized 
“machinery” that keeps the entire enter- 
prise functioning smoothly. 

Edward Stanley is executive editor 
in charge of all photographic service. It 
rests upon Stanley to provide the per- 
sonnel and to arrange the program. He 
plans and executes movements of his 
force in an army-like manner. When a 
big story breaks, all staff members and 
bureaus are given their orders, and, like 
soldiers, they obey without hesitation. 
Stanley’s experience has been so exten- 
sive that he has earned the respect and 
obedience of his associates. He reports 
direct to Kent Cooper. 

Harry Biele is the chief engineer. To 
keep the wires clear and all the instru- 
ments in perfect working order is only 
one of his tasks. When the photographic 
service was first inaugurated, Biele, who 
has been supervisor of automatics since 
1920, was called in to lend a hand in per- 
fecting camera equipment. A _ photog- 
rapher at heart, his first impulse was to 
improve the efficiency of the darkroom. 
He installed apparatus which could 
handle the output of thousands of prints 
and negatives daily. Drying machines 
and special enlarging machines were 
made according to his specifications. 

Whereas Biele’s attention is concen- 
trated upon the operation of the depart- 
ments under his jurisdiction, he has found 
time for a number of inventions, one of 
which is a speed flash synchronizer that 
is operated by a photo-electric cell. 

In 1934, Kent Cooper, in an effort to in- 
troduce a new method of picture distri- 
bution, persuaded the American Tele- 























Candid Photography. 


1/150 Bulb and Time. 


The Super Olympic for 


SUPER SPEED ACTION PHOTOS 


The most remarkable miniature Camera value of the day and worth several times its price. 
This camera has all the features and advantages of the most expensive models and yet is so 
simplified that any beginner can get the same perfect results as the most demanding enthusiasts of 


It is equipped with an f.4.5 UKAS ANASTIGMAT SHARP FOCUS LENS, minute adjustments 
for Critical Focusing of 3% to 26 feet and infinity, and Shutter Speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 


Uses 35 M.M. film of all standard makes in daylight Loading Spools and takes 36 pictures on 
one roll of film. Rewinding is unnecessary after exposure. A Film Counter and Patented Film 
Stop Control eliminates gowble exposures. Picture Size: 1 by 1% inches. 

Corrected Optical View Finder, Built-in Tripod Socket and Cable Release are some additional features. 

The Super Olympic is a Precision Instrument throughout and a camera of lasting beauty. ORDER NOW 
for only $15.00 Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred, plus postage. Sold with a 10 day MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 

A most practical and beautifully finished Waterproof Leather Case made exclusively for the Super—$3.00 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. S.0.3, 303 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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phone Company to complete its experi- 
mental work on a system of transmitting 
pictures from one city to another by wire. 
Cooper’s desire for a swiftermeans of pic- 
ture distribution was motivated by a wish 
to outdistance his picture service com- 
petitors. Results were soon forthcoming 
and the Associated Press inaugurated its 
now famous wirephoto service. 

In August, 1935, the completed network 
covered the whole country, and was a 
working reality rather than a dream. 
New York is the headquarters of the 
wirephoto, just as it is the headquarters 
for the news service. 

[Next month a detailed story of how 
the wirephoto works will be presented in 
a non-technical and interesting way.— 
Ed.] 

In the New York office not far from 
the wirephoto room there is a fellow who 
is seemingly glued to a microphone. He 
is Al Resch, Stanley’s assistant, and it is 
his business to see that al] news regard- 
ing picture possibilities is properly re- 
ceived or transmitted. He keeps in con- 
tact with every editor throughout the 
network. The schedule which he com- 
piles has definite assignments for the 
various cameramen who are situated at 
strategic points. When a story breaks 
in some remote town, Resch is called as 
to its value azid possibilities. He reads 
the report trom the news wire service 
and, if necessary, orders the pictures. It 
often occurs that an enterprising photog- 
rapher has already made up the photo- 
graphs, in which event the process is 
greatly speeded up. 

Sitting opposite Resch is a battery of 
men who pound out captions for the pic- 
tures which are to be relayed. At the 
head of this desk is Al Murphy, local as- 
signment editor. After judging the value 
of a negative he may send it to be printed 
for the wirephoto or he may discard it. 
Pushing pictures through in the same 
way are James W. Crayhon, night super- 
vising editor, and Howard Townsend, in 
charge of the service during the early 
morning hours, from midnight on. 

Kip Ross, technical supervisor of 
camera equipment, is another young man 
who shoulders great responsibility. When 
a new lens is needed or a camera begins 
to fall apart, it is his duty to see that 
necessary repairs are made. To under- 
stand his duties fully it is necessary to 
understand the habits of newspaper 
cameramen. Photographers are always 
wanting a new camera or some new 
gadget that is being introduced, and 
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keeping them happy is no easy job. 

No picture organization can be success- 
ful with a darkroom run in haphazard 
style, so it falls to Otto Tiemann to keep 
the rooms of mystery in apple-pie order. 
Proper paper and developers must always 
be on hand.. The negatives must be care- 
fully processed—not too contrasty or the 
printers will complain; and if they are 
flat there are as many kicks. The same 
efficiency which marks the entire organi- 
zation is apparent in the darkroom. 

AP. photographers are a happy lot. 
They lay no claim to artistry, but, when 
covering a story, regardless of its im- 
portance, they deliver the goods. Their 
work is not confined to one section alone. 
When the schoolhouse disaster occurred 
in Texas, for instance, men were dis- 
patched from both New York and At- 
lanta to augment the local staff. When 
things looked serious in Ethiopia, Joe 
Caneva, one of the aces of the AP staff, 
was sent to cover the war. He remained 
at the front for many months. With his 
portable developing outfit and his 
Graphic, Caneva made a showing to be 
proud of. He was also sent to cover the 
Olympic Games in Germany. 

When a world series baseball game 
takes place, or there is a championship 
fight, Tommy Sande will be among those 
present. He may be seen operating one 
of those “Big Berthas” or possibly a min- 
iature. Another ace photographer is 
Murray Becker, who covered the Hinden- 
burg disaster so efficiently that he was 
awarded $500. 

In summing up the attitude of the 
Associate Press toward the cameraman, 
professional and amateur alike, these 
words of Mr. Stanley may act as a guide: 

“To any man, woman, or child, who 
operates a camera—please remember that 
the Associated Press will be glad to buy 
such pictures as have a definite news in- 
terest and the proper qualities for re- 
production. 

“The price to be paid for photographs 
depends upon their news value and time- 
liness. We always want pictures and the 
Associated Press is an excéllent market. 

“We have scattered about the country 
a staff of ‘string’ photographers whom we 
call upon in an emergency. These men 
must be on their toes and have the pic- 
tures when we need them. 

“We try to impress upon our men that 
pictures must be alive and natural— 
never posey. The same simple rule ap- 
plies to the amateur. To us, the speed of 

(Please turn to the next page) 








The correctly designed 


tives. 


flash lamp. 
Procure from Your Dealer, 








BETTER INDOOR PICTURES ARE ASSURED 


By The Stronger and More Uniform Lighting Of Your Subjects Procured With 
VICTOR FOTOFLASH HOLDERS 


and 
VICTOR FOTOFLOOD UNITS 


spun aluminum re- 
flectors of all Victor Units light your subjects 
more powerfully and uniformly than ordinary 
reflectors and four and one-half times as strong- 
ly as without any reflector. This permits shorter 
exposure and gives more evenly lighted nega- 
_ There is a Victor Unit of correct size and de- 
sign for every size of Photoflood and Photo- 


or write for descriptive 
folder to— 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP., 210 Lake St., GRIFFITH, IND. 
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Marshall's 


TWO MINUTE 
FIXER 


Will completely fix films or plates 
in two minutes, giving beautifully 
crystal clear negatives, Package 
to make— 


% gal. $ .25 
1 gal, 45. 
5 gal. 1.75 


AT ALL DEALERS 


Write for the new Marshall 
catalog describing our famous 
line of liquid and powder devel- 
opers, fixers, hardeners, chrome 
short stop, toner, intensifier, de- 
sensitizer, hypo remover, print 
flattener, flashlight products, 
movie flares and photo oil colors. 


John G. Marshall, Inc. 


1750 Atlantic Ave. c 
Brooklyn, New York 
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TEN 
OUTSTANDING 
CAMERA VALUES 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED 





@ 
Rolleiflex 6x6, new model, Zeiss Tessar 
F:3.5 lens in compur shutter.................. $82.50 
Foth Derby % V. P. F:3.5 lens.................. 16.95 
Leica Model D F:3.5 Elmar lens.................... 72.50 


35mm. Pollux, F:4.5 lens in focusing mount, 
automatic film counter, slow speed shutter. 


. complete with Everready case............ 22.50 
642x9cm. Single extension Flm Pack Camera, 
F:4.5 lens in Vario Shutter, new............... 16.00 


Fothflex 6x6cm. Focal Plane Shutter, twin 
lens reflex Shutter speeds—2 seconds to 
1/500. F:3.5 Anastigmat lens........................ 39.50 
9x12cm, Film Pack Camera, double extension, 
Zeiss Tessar F:4.5 lens in new style compur 
_ Shutter 42.50 
Kodak Pupille, F':2 Xenon lens.....................-- 42.00 
Zeiss Kolibri % V. P. F:3.5 Zeiss Tessar 








* lens 

3%x4% Combination Roll Film and Film 
Pack Camera, F°:5.6 lens . . . complete with 
ground glass back and Film Pack Adapter 
: . new 19.50 
SOLD SUBJECT TO A TEN DAY TRIAL 

Liberal Trade-in Allowances on Used Equipment 


Send for complete list No. 24 








LEICA AND CONTAX CAMERAS 
AND ACCESSORY LENSES 
FULLY GUARANTEED—PRICED 


RIGHT 
SEND FOR LIST No. 22 











FOTOSHOP., Ine. 


136 West 32nd Street 
Dept 


New York City 
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THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


Mark these points of distinction: — 





. Grain structure as fine as the best of sur- 


face developers 
. Quality equal to Borax negatives 


. Excellent printing quality without additional 
exposure 


. Contains no dyes 

. Will not-stain fingers or negatives 

. Does not contain any irritating poisons 

. 32 oz. will develop 30 rolls 35 m/m. 36 exp. 


. A full control developer, giving contrast 


control with time 
. Will not block highlights 
Works equally wéll with all makes of film 


. Packed in 32 oz. units at $1.75 or I gal. size 
at $5.00 


On sale at all leading photographic dealers 





Write for descriptive booklet A 


RAYGRAM CORP. 
425-4th Ave. * New York 


BIG PICTURES 


From Your Small Camera 


It’s easy to make them with Min Larger. Min 
has all the good points of much higher priced 
enlargers: Sturdy all-metal construction; well 
ventilated lamphouse; fifst quality double con- 
densers for intense, even, illumination; PLUS: 
High-Low light control, to make clear brilliant, 
enlargements—any size—from thin or dense 
negatives and tilt bed, easily locked in vertical 
or tilted position for, 
correcting distortion 
in negatives. 


MIN 


iS A SUPER 
VALUE 


Don’t judge Min by the 
low price Check Min 
against any miniature 
enlarger regardless of 
rice and you will see . 
ie. . Look Min over 


carefully 
Min IS different 














Min will enlarge —- 
tives up to 15g” x 15%” 
(4 x 4 cm) or sections of 
larger negatives, up to 
10 diameters to base- 
board or to any size you 
can handle by projecting 
the image over the edge 
of the work table or us- 
ing Min horizontally. 


COMPLETE WITH 2” F 3.5 eae ae 

CORRECTED ANASTIGMAT LENS, IN —_ 

BARREL WITH IRIS DIAPHRAGM Postpaid 

Min is also furnished ready to take other lenses. 
FOR 2” FOCUS LENSES, $15.00 


has focusing mount and lens board, ready for you to mount 
your 2” focus lens. 


FOR CONTAX LENSES, $20.00 
has focusing mount and bayonet mount to take Contax 
lenses, fitted, ready to use. 


FOR FOTH DERBY LENSES, $16.00 
has focusing mount and mount to take Foth Derby lenses, 
fitted, ready to use 


FOR LEICA LENSES, $17.50 
has focusing mount and flange fitted, ready to use your 
Leica lens. Mount to take Model A lens can be furnished 
at the same price. 


FOR ARGUS CAMERAS $15.00 


uses your Argus camera to project the image. 


FOR VEST POCKET OR HALF 214x3% 
same as models for smaller negatives, but to enlarge 
full vest pocket (No. 127 154” x 212") or 154” x 21%” 
(half of No. 120, 214” x 314”) negatives. With fully cor- 
rected 3” focus f 4.5 anastigmat in barrel, with iris 
diaphragm $30.00. Without lens, $18.50. 

ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID; all models come complete 
with 12” x 15” baseboard: first quality ground and polished 
condensing lenses: High-Low light control: 15 foot cord 
with switch; negative “carrier. Opal bulb, 50 cents extra. 
GUARANTEE: Min is sold subiect to return within ten days 
(for any reason) and your money cheerfully refunded. 
SEND FOR MIN and try making your own enlargements. 
You'll like it. State size negative carrier desired. Circu- 
lar on request. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 
75 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from the preceding page) 
getting the picture to its destination is 
of paramount importance. But it has to 
be a good picture under any circum- 
stances. 

“We do all we can to help the staff by 
giving them every physical assistance, 
but it is up to each individual to do 
the rest. A good cameraman never falls 
down on an assignment. He has no time 
for dreaming or idling. Courage and per- 
severance, along with a knowledge of 
his work, are necessary if a photographer 
is to be classified as a master craftsman.” 

In planning for the future of the serv- 
ice, Stanley is most concerned with de- 
veloping men with new ideas. He takes 
great pains to emphasize that in all phases 
of picture work, editorial skill is in- 
volved. Each day AP is working toward 
that time when pictures cannot be classi- 
fied as “good, bad, and indifferent,” but 
only as “good.” He feels, however, that 
the Associated Press gets a remarkable 
percentage of outstanding pictures. 

When photographers on assignment ob- 
tain exceptional pictures, they cannot be 
called lucky breaks. It takes work, and 
when men are on their toes they are pre- 
pared for the unexpected and the in- 
evitable. 

That is why tomorrow’s episodes of 
war, crime, and disaster will be pictured 
for you in tomorrow’s paper.—® 





Camera Etiquette 
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door, where no outsider should ever be 


allowed under normal circumstances, un- - 


less he has important business there. 

Unauthorized camera fans are now 
spotted at many big football games and 
requested to check their cameras. Can 
we blame football coaches for not want- 
ing too many of their hard-fought plays 
subjected to the cold analysis of rival 
coaches studying hundreds of candid 
camera shots? 

Night clubs, restaurants, dine-and- 
dance places, and other after-dark enter- 
tainment spots have resorted to dimmest 
lighting to thwart the candid camera fans. 
This is not because owners of such places 
are ornery, or because they object to the 
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possible publicity, but because patrons 
complain. It is not always pleasing to 
have your picture taken just as you are 
hoisting a cocktail or quaffing a stein of 
beer. Friends, wives, relatives, even the 
boss might object. Anyway you may be 
there with the wrong girl. 

We candid camera fans must use dis- 
cretion and reason in our fun, if pursuit 
of our hobby is not to meet with a stone 
wall of public disapproval. We must not 
expect to invade dining cars, as one fel- 
low did recently on a crack train, and 
expect the diners to enjoy having their 
table manners recorded for posterity and 
possible publication. 

There is of course a legal side to pro- 
miscuous shooting of candid pictures. In 
some states the laws defining the right of 
privacy are strict. In all states the com- 
mon laws can usually be relied upon to 
protect privacy, and it is only a question 
of time until the lawyers will start serving 
some of our wealthier candid camera fans 
with “shots” which call for a court ap- 
pearance. Let us begin now to have a 
little more respect for the other fellow’s 
rights before we start pointing our f 2’s at 
him too inconsiderately.—® 





Loading Bulk Film 


(Continued from page 27) 








reel to hold the raw film. This is a piece 
of plywood 34” x 414” x 314” with a short 
length of dowel stick through the middle. 
Two small screws, inserted from under 
the baseboard will hold it securely. 

All these pieces of wood must be sanded 
smooth and—shellacked. This not only 
improves the appearance, but will pre- 
vent the film from being contaminated 
with loose sawdust. 

The winder is now complete, but two 
more home-made tools are required to 
make the winding procedure foolproof. A 
small film cartridge cleaner is made from 
a short piece of brass tubing and a large 
cork stopper. The tubing (about 34” x 3”) 
is slightly flattened and bent on one end. 
The other end is inserted in a hole 
drilled through the stopper. If the stop- 
per is stuck in the end of the extension 
hose on a vacuum cleaner in place of the 
regular attachment it will act as a midget 








Here is an outstanding value that is beyond comparison. 
built to give you perfect results with the greatest economy. 


SENSATIONAL 


OLYMPIC CANDID 


with f4.5 LENS ano 10 95 
SHUTTER SPEED up to1/150 


The Olympic Candid is a better camera, 
It’s operation is simplified so that 


any beginner as well as the most demanding enthusiast of Candid Photography will get perfect 


pictures. 


phragm adjustments of f 4.5, 6.3, 9, 
conditions. 
Telescopic View Finder, 


size is 14% by 1%. 


It is equipped with a f 4.5, 50 mm, UKAS ANASTIGMAT LENS in a Critical Focus- 
ing Mount, PRONTO Shutter and speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/150, Bulb and Time. 


Iris Dia- 


12.5, 18 and 25 make it possible to take pictures under any 
Uses the economieal No. 127 V.P. film and takes 16 perfect pictures on one roll of 
film. Excellent Natural Color pictures are simple as Black and White with this camera. 


Print 


Film Counter, Cable Release and Built-in Tripod 


Socket are additional features. ORDER NOW for this sensational camera at only $10.95 POST- 
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vacuum cleaner and is used to clean the 
empty cartridges. The felt light-trap 
picks up dust and dirt very rapidly, and 
will scratch the film unless care is taken. 
Dust is the biggest problem in miniature 
photography, but if we can keep clear of 
it until the film is completely processed, 
we can eliminate it. 

The last tool, known.as a film-trimming 
guide, may or may not be necessary. 
Some of the films are sold already 
notched and tongued. This means that 


.at the end of every 544 ft. (36 exposures) 


on a roll of 25 ft. or more, there is a 
tongue or cut-out on the film and a V- 
notch marking the place where it is to 
be torn off. The tongue as you probably 
know, is necessary for attachment to the 
take-up spool in the camera. 

If the film is not tongued or if you 
want to load an odd length of film, the 
trimming guide is needed. It consists of 
two pieces of thin brass, cut out accord- 
ing to the diagram, and joined together 
with two small brass hinges by soldering. 
The best way to make this is to cut a 
template out of cardboard, then trace 
around the template on the brass with 
a sharp-pointed instrument. The out- 
line is then cut out with a pair of tinner’s 
shears and the edges smoothed with a file. 
The two pieces are clamped in a vise so 
that the edges coincide and the hinges 
are then soldered on. 

Our equipment finished we can. now 
proceed with the actual loading. As many 
empty cartridges as are needed are taken 
apart by giving the protruding end of the 
spool a sharp rap on a table or bench. 
This knocks the opposite cap off and the 
spool is easily removed. The disassem- 
bled cartridges are very thoroughly 
cleaned and then placed in rows in back 
of the winder which is clamped down on 
the edge of a table with two “C” clamps. 
Several short pieces of adhesive tape (1” 
x 34”) are stuck to the back edge of the 
winder, the scissors are placed nearby 
and the can of film within reach. 

From now on, all operations must be 
done in the dark to prevent fogging the 
flm. With orthochromatic film, a red 
safe-light may be used, but since the 
process is so easy it is advisable to use no 
light at all. In complete darkness, then, 
open the can of film and remove the 
paper wrapping. Slip out the wood core 
around which the film is wound, and 
place the roll on the reel. Find the loose 
end of the film and insert it into the film 
guide. This may seem to be a bit diffi- 
cult at first, but if one side is pushed 
down from the top until it slips into the 
slot with the tension clip, and then the 
other side pushed down and slipped in 
the other slot, it proves to be very easy. 
Practice this a few times with an old film 
with the aid of light. Now draw the film 
through the guide up to the winder. 
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An empty spool is placed in the winder 
and the film attached to it with a piece 
of adhesive tape. Proceed to -wind with 
the right hand while keeping the thumb 
and forefinger of the left on the edge of 
the film between the reel and the guide. 
When you feel the tongue, stop winding 
and tear off the film at the notch. Re- 
move the spool from the winder and re- 
place it in the shell with the protruding 
end entering first, and the tongue sliding 
down in the slot. Snap the cap on the 
open end and the cartridge is loaded. 

This procedure applies only to film al- 
ready notched and tongued. When using 
plain film the directions are followed in 
the same manner until the spool is full. 
Cut off the film in back of the guide 
with a pair of scissors and place the spool 
in the shell leaving about 4” of film on the 
outside. After the cap is snapped on, the 
piece of film sticking out of the slot may 
be trimmed in the trimming guide with 
a razor blade under a very dim light. 

With this winder, any desired number 
of exposures (up to 36) may be wound. 
Three and one half turns are required to 
wind 36 exposures. The first winds about 
9, the second about 10, the third about 
11, and the last half turn, about 6. If only 
9 exposures are needed, wind one com- 
plete turn, cut off, load and trim as men- 
tioned before. 

A word of warning, as given by manu- 
facturers of the cartridges, is repeated 
here. Never subject the cartridge to 
bright light. Always handle in a subdued 
light and you will have no difficulties —_® 
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elT’S SERVICE 
THAT COUNTS 


Amateur photographers in Phila- 
delphia recognize the value of su- 
perior service. They know that at 
Klein & Goodman's they get helpful 
and intelligent attention to their 
needs. And with that service, there's 
a complete camera store with every 
popular brand of camera and 
photographic equipment. 


@ All leading makes of cameras and 
lenses 


@ All developing and printing materials 
@ Enlargers and projectors 

@ Photographic Books 

@ Exposure Meters 

@ Full line of Kodaks and Cine-Kodaks 
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THE KALART SYNCHRONIZED 
RANGE FINDER FOR 
POPULAR 9xi2cm. CAMERAS 


Give your trusty 9 x 12 cm. cam- 
era the focusing speed and hair 
trigger action of a miniature by 
installing the new Kalart Syn- 
chronized Range Finder. No need 
to use focusing panel or remove 
back. Simply bring image into 
focus in range finder and shoot. 


The Kalart Synchronized Range 
Finder for 9 x 12 cm. cameras is 
the same tested design that has 
won the enthusiastic approval of 
thousands of Speed Graphic 
owners. Get one for your camera, 
and enjoy the advantages of 
“MAN-SIZE” negatives without 
sacrificing operating convenience 
or sharp focus. 
See the Kalart 
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LIST PRICE Range Finder at 
$ 1 8:02 your dealers, and 
‘ining ask for a demon- 
INSTALLED stration. Now 


available for the 
following 9 x 12 
cm. cameras with 


‘20:2 














13.5 cm. lens. 


IDEAL, MAXIMAR, WELTA, AVUS, 
RECOMAR, BEE BEE 


THE KALART SPEED FLASH 


Photographers all over the 
country are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the Kalart Speed Flash. 
Excellent action shots under any 
light conditions. Adapted to prac- 
tically all cameras, including Leica 
and Contax. Price $11.25. 

The Kalart Synchronized Range Finder 
and the Kalart Speed Flash make your 
9 x 12 cm. a press-type camera that 
will bring home the picture every time. 





THE 


KALART 


COMPANY, INC. 
56 Warren Street 
| New York City 
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1/10 of list price delivers the camera 





and accessories you want! 


Simply write us about the model or the 
accessories you are interested in . . . 
1/10 of the list price down and we ship 
at once, direct from the factory. Then 


you have as long as ten months to pay. 











We handle all the cameras and acces- 
sories of these three famous houses. No 
trade-ins considered. We handle only 
‘brand new equipment. Write us TO- 
DAY. 
Illustrated folders with price lists 
of Leica, Eastman and-Graflex Cam- * 
eras and accessories sent on request. 






NATIONAL - TARGET« SUPPLY CO. 


A NEW OLympic 
CANDID CAMERA 
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Made to sell at a higher price, it is 
ideal for Fast Action Pictures. Fast 
fully corrected Achromatic Lens 
that is adjustable to F.8, F.11, F.16 
and F.24. Speed Shutter and Criti- 
cal Focusing adjustment with Tele- 
scopic View Finder, Built-in Tripod 
Socket and furnished with Cable 
Release for Shutter. Precision built 
and Beautifully Finished with all 
Metal Lens Adjustments. Uses the 
economical 127 V.P. film and takes 
16 Clear Sharp Pictures in Natural 
Color as well as Black and White 
which are excellent for enlarging up 
to 8” by 10”. ORDER NOW for Spe- 
cial Introductory Price of only $4.95 
Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred plus 
ostage. 

pecial Military Waterproof Leather Case 
with shoulder strap that is most prac- 
tical and lends smartness $1.50. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
303 West 42 Street Dept. J-4 New York, N. Y. 
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| Better Composition 


(Continued from page 17) 








other. In fact, a good picture is never built 
on symmetry alone unless it is only the 
symmetry of a scene that you want to 
picture. 

How does one obtain the proper bal- 
ance? The Greeks had a word for it. 
They called it the Golden Rule and, ac- 
cording to this rule, proper balance is 
obtained when the principal subject of 
interest is placed about 1/3 or 2/5 from 
one or the other end of a defined line. 
To measure the exact distance each time 
is of course impossible, but try to vis- 
ualize a teeter-totter with a heavy per- 
son on one side and a light one on the 
other. In order to obtain balance you 
have to have the light person further 
away from the center than the heavy one. 

The same is true in making your pic- 
ture. Your principal subject of interest 
is the heavy part; it has to be balanced 
through greater distance from the edge of 
the picture. When you have tried to get 
balance in this way a couple of times, 
you will find that it is not so difficult 
and in the final picture you will soon 
recognize your mistakes. 

The person who finishes his own pic- 
tures is, of course, much better off than 
the one who gives them to a photo fin- 
isher. In the event that he has made any 
mistakes in balance in his original nega- 
tives, he can often make the necessary 
correction in the finished print or enlarge- 
ment. 

It is of vital importance that the finder 
on your camera be adjusted so that it 
shows exactly what you will get in your 
picture. If this item has been checked, 
you should be able to get, without diffi- 
culty, the proper horizontal balance. 

It is perhaps a little more difficult to 
obtain vertical balance. Again, if you 
look at famous pictures, you will see how 
they differ from the average amateur 
photographs. The average generally has 
too much foreground. If the emphasis is 
made on the foreground, then it is all 
right, but if the foreground is only there 
to give depth to the picture, the subject 
that serves as foreground should be down 
near the bottom of the picture. 

Once again it is important to analyze 
the picture and to know what you want 
to photograph. Let us take, for instance, 
a scene of a road leading across a field, 
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with a beautiful cloud formation in the 
sky. As a foreground we have only the 
shadow of a tree on the road, but it is 
effective. It is the total of the scene that 
gives the impression of beauty. How 
should it be balanced? There should be 
more sky than land; the line of the hori- 
zon should be below the center of the 
picture, about 2/5 from the bottom. 

Now we have the same scene, but with 
a team of horses coming up the road 
towards us. From a general scene of in- 
terest, the picture has changed to a scene 
where the horses are the principal subject 
of interest. Your camera should be tilted 
down to get the horses properly, and 
the interest is centered on the team. Your 
line of horizon is of no importance, but 
your horses should be about 1/3 or 2/5 
from the bottom of the picture. Remem- 
ber, in vertical composition the point of 
interest should always be the short dis- 
tance from the bottom, never from the 
top. 

All this may sound very easy to you, 
and it is easy as soon as you have deter- 
mined your principal subject of interest. 
That may be a little difficult. It may not 
always be one single subject, but several. 
And they may be in a certain formation, 
like a circle, a triangle or other figure. 
In such cases, you cannot, of course, re- 
gard your subjects individually, but will 
have to look upon them as a group and 
try to determine the center of the group, 
then balance the group as such in your 


picture. If the subjects form a regular. 


group, there is no difficulty in determin- 
ing its center, but if it is an irregular 
group, you then have to look for the 
proper balance. It may sound a little 
complicated, but you will soon find that 
your eye will be trained very quickly, 
and in a short while you will not even 
think of the balance in a group—you will 
see it naturally. 

There may be some scenes where there 
is no real subject of interest, or where the 
subject of interest, like a road or a brook, 
stretches over the whole picture. In 
such cases it is vital that the subject ai- 
ways lead the eye into the picture and not 
out to the border. 

If you consider taking a picture of a 
bend in a road, never place the bend in 
the middle of the picture, letting the two 
arms of the road lead out to the borders. 
Step forward a few paces and get the 
bend placed so that at least one or both 
of the roads lead in to the bend. A pic- 
ture of a straight road-or brook is always 
taken to best advantage on a slant, start- 
ing at one of the bottom corners of the 
picture. 

If you try to keep these hints in mind, 
and look at well-known paintings and 
photographs as a means of training your 
eyes, you can rest assured that your pic- 
tures will show great improvement.—® 
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Insect Monsters 
(Continued from page 26) 








difficult. I try to apply the same princi- 
ples as I would use for ordinary portrait 
photography. However, my subjects are 
so tiny it is often almost impossible to 
see the effect of the lighting. Ordinary 
types of lamps are not well adapted to 
my form of photography. They are too 
large in relation to the size of the insect. 

“For that reason a few years ago I 
visited the New York pawn shops until 
I found and purchased some DeVry 
lamp houses. This particular type of lamp 
house, I think, has been obsolete for 
some time. Formerly there was a Q.R.S.- 
DeVry camera which was so arranged 
that the back could be taken off. The in- 
strument could be snapped on to the front 
of the lamp house which provided the 
light system and the camera lens became 
the projector lens, so that pictures could 
be thrown on the screen. 

“The lamp house had a little automo- 
bile-type headlight bulb in it. I discarded 
both bulb and transformer and equipped 
the housing with a 100 watt projector 
bulb. This housing contains a very good 
condensing system and gives a concen- 
trated spot of light just a few inches in 
front of the condenser. 

This enabled me to get a light beam 
of such small size that it was much 
easier to control than the ordinary light- 
ing. I usually need three such lights. 
Occasionally in conjunction with one or 
more of them, I utilize a single photo- 
flood bulb. Lighting an insect to be 
photographed is almost an evening’s job. 

“Now let us speak of exposure. The 
exposure is dependent on a number of 
factors such as the speed of the film, 
the diaphragm opening, the color of the 
insect (whether it is light or dark), the 
number and type of lights, and the bel- 
lows extension. The exposures vary 
from % second to one minute or more. 

Enlargements in insect photography 
will vary from one and one-half up to 
twenty-five or thirty times. The greater 
the distance between the lens and the 
film, the larger the image will be. 

“I enlarge when taking pictures, and 
also afterwards, as I never make a print 
under 5 x 7—usually 8 x 10 or 11 x 14. 
My lenses are mostly Leitz lenses of 
various kinds. But I use one Zeiss 
Mikrotar, 90 mm. of which I am very 
fond. Ordinarily I use DuPont Superior 
film with my Leica. For my other cam- 
era, Defender X-F Ortho. 

“Incidentally I have obtained some ex- 
cellent results with ultra-violet light 
when extreme detail was required. I do 
not go in for quartz lenses and quartz 
lamps. The average sort of camera lens 
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is sufficient for my purpose. 

“Westinghouse manufactures a Black 
Bulb ultra-violet lamp which is ex- 
tremely useful for this purpose—and not 
expensive. This is a mercury vapor 
affair with a standard screw base. The 
lamps give out long waves of the ultra- 
violet region and these are not, by the 
way, injurious to the eyes, but here is a 
precaution! Don’t connect them to the 
110-volt house lighting circuit, for they 
will burn out immediately. Use them, 
instead, in series with suitable resist- 
ance, or reactance, based on whether they 
are to be used with DC or AC current. 

“To get the best light values I usually 
employ two lamps, reducing the expo- 
sure time if they are placed in reflectors. 
I suggest an aluminum oxide reflector. 
This can be produced by dipping an 
aluminum reflector in lye. Make up a 
strong solution and immerse the alumi- 
num reflector in it until a matte surface 
has covered the aluminum. Don’t 
breathe the fumes of the lye bath and 
don’t use a chromium plated reflector. 
Also be careful of your hands. 

“My developer is Sease Number 3, 
made by DuPont. This formula is avail- 
able to everyone. There is nothing out 
of the ordinary in my development—I 
merely use the miniature camera tech- 
nique.” 

To enjoy fun and perhaps fame in 
such a hobby as J. M. Leonard’s, you 
need only an active imagination, an agile 
pair of hands, photographic proficiency 
and boundless patience.—® 
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‘THIS free booklet also reveals the money- 
making opportunities that exist today for 
professional photographers and trained ama- 
teurs. It outlines in detail a simplified home 
training plan under the guidance of qualified 
instructors that makes it possible to easily mas- 
ter photography in all its branches during spare 
time . . . and earn money while learning. 

We are truly living in an age of pic- 
tures and the public interest and demand 
for photography is greater than ever 
before. Newspapers, magazines, and 
advertisers pay out millions of dollars 
each year for photographs. Skilled 
portrait photographers make hand- 
some incomes. 


Practical Studio Methods 


Our practical studio methods also qualify for 
well paying positions upon graduation. You 








PLEASUREoe PROFIT ! 


Prepare for a profitable business or a fasci- 
nating hobby in the interesting field of Pho- 
tography—mail coupon at once for free book- 
let—“Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 
Whether you are interested in photography 
for pleasure or profit—this free booklet will 
tell you what you should know about it. 


Many Make Money While Learning 
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NOW FINER THAN EVER! 


Da-Lite’s new process of making glass- 
beaded screens brings advantages never be- 
fore possible. Now your movies will be 
brighter and clearer than ever. No spark- 
ling? No glare! The millions of tiny glass- 
beads which give Da-Lite Screens their finer 
light reflective quality are put on by Da- 
Lite’s new process so that they will not shat- 
ter off. In fact, it is dificult even to scrape 
them off. The new screens also stay pliable 
and white indefinitely. Da-Lite glass-beaded 
screens are available in many styles and sizes, 
including the popular Challenger model with 
tripod attached (showm above), which can 
be set up anywhere and folds compactly for 
easy carrying. See Da-Lite Screens at: your 
dealer’s! Prices range from $2.50 up. 


FREE FOLDER Mail Coupon Now! 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Dept. 1137, 
2715 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send Free Folder and prices on Da-Lite Screens. 





Contact Printing 


(Continued from page 19) 





poured into a tray and placed at the left 
on the darkroom table. 

In the center tray on the table is placed 
a short-stop bath made up of % ounce of 
28% acetic acid in 8 ounces of water. In 
the third tray is placed the hypo or fixing 
bath. This can be made from a box of 
acid fixing powder purchased at a supply 
store and dissolved as directed on the 
label, or it can be mixed in a stock solu- 
tion. This is exactly the same as the 
hypo described in the article on film de- 
velopment in the September issue of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Hypo ... 16 oz. 
Water Bt OE oe, CREE cont RN 64 oz. 


To this is added the following hard- 
ener: 
Water irae cat lead 
OO REE 
GME DEE €2BGG) -.-2cacvcecesccssiccersseene 
TPOOROUUNEIY BINNIE 8 5c scscncnsasnsensssie 
When the three solutions are made and 
in place, you are ready to make the 
prints. Have a towel handy for drying 
your hands so that they will not be damp 
when you are handling your negative or 
paper. 


PRINTING AND DEVELOPING. We will 
first describe the process as it is carried 
out when using a printing frame. The 
negatives to be printed are examined and 
arranged in piles so that all those to be 
printed on No. 2 paper are in one pile, 
all those on No. 3 paper in another, and 
so forth. 

A negative is placed in the print- 
ing frame with the shiny side toward the 
glass. The emulsion side of the paper 
is then placed against the dull side of 
the negative and the back of the printing 
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exposed to the white light, the printing 
frame is put in its place beneath the 
printing light and the bulb is turned on 
for the proper number of seconds. 

Exposures should always be made so 
that the picture will be fully developed 
in about 1 to 14% minutes. A great many 
amateurs make the fatal mistake of at- 
tempting to adjust for improper expos- 
ures by pulling the print out of the de- 
veloper if there has been an over-expos- 
ure and the picture begins to come up 
rapidly, or, if there has been an under- 
exposure, by leaving it in the developer 
and attempting to force development. 
Contrary to opinion, this does not save 
paper. A picture which has been re- 
moved too soon generally has splotchy 
shadows and one which has been forced 
in development has a tendency to be un- 
usually contrasty and to have chemical 
fog in the highlights. If the developer 
and paper used calls for full development 
in one minute the exposure should be so 
timed that the picture will be fully de- 
veloped in not less than a minute and not 
more than 114 minutes. This is all the 
variation in time that should be allowed. 

It is helpful to make a test exposure 
with a small piece of paper. For normal 
films, under the conditions outlined, it 
would be advisable to start with an ex- 
posure of about 10 seconds. When this 
test piece is developed if it appears that 
insufficient time has been given, then 
make another test doubling the time to 
20 seconds. If it is still insufficient, 
double it again to 40 seconds. If the 
original exposure of 10 seconds should 
happen to be too much, try again with 5 
seconds. 

After the print has been fully de- 
veloped, it should be transferred for a 
moment to the short-stop bath, then 
placed in the fixing bath where it is leit 
for 10 minutes. When the print has been 
fixed it should be thoroughly washed for 
at least half an hour in running water 
and then dried either in a blotter roll 
or on a ferrotype tin as later described. 

If a printing box is used instead of a 
printing frame the process is very simi- 
lar. The orange light in the box is 
turned on and the negative is placed 
in position under the printing mask with 
the dull or emulsion side facing up. The 
mask is then adjusted so that the four 
sides of the negative are caught under- 
neath the edges. The printing paper is 
then placed ‘emulsion side down on the 
masked negative. Incidentally, a rule 
that must always be followed in making 
any kind of a print, whether by contact 
or enlarging, is that the emulsion side of 
the negative should face the emulsion 
side of the paper. When the paper is in 
place the pressure board on the box is 
pushed down and locked into place. In 
most printing boxes this automatically 
turns on the white light. After the paper 
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has been exposed the proper number of 
seconds the pressure plate is released, 
which turns off the white light and allows 
the printing paper to be removed and 
placed in the developer. 
point on the process is precisely the 
same- as if a printing frame were used. 
The advantage of the printing box is that 
it is’ more.rapid to use than the frame 
and it does not necessitate having the 
printing paper carefully covered during 
exposures. 

FIXING AND WASHING. Fixation of 
prints is of the utmost importance be- 
cause the permanence of the finished pic- 
ture is dependent upon this part of the 
process. The time necessary for fixation 
depends chiefly upon the thoroughness 
with which the fixing bath comes in con- 
tact with the emulsion. All prints should 
be kept well immersed and face up. If 
this is done and the prints are shuffled 
from time to time troubles from stains, 
blisters, and the air bells can be avoided. 
In any event the fixing should be done 
for not less than 10 minutes and the 
prints should not be left in for more 
than half an hour or noticeable bleach- 
ing’ may take place. 

Care should be taken to see that prints 
are thoroughly washed. Forty-five min- 
utes in running water is not too much 
washing time and the prints should be 
separated occasionally during this period. 
When running water is used the stream 
should not be allowed to fall directly 
on the prints because it may crack the 
emulsion or the paper and mar the fin- 
ished picture. A tumbler should be 
placed in the washing tray under the 
stream and the water allowed to run 
from it into the tray. If running water 
is not available prints should be given 
no fewer than 12 changes of water from 
one tray to another, allowing 5 minutes 
between each change. 

PRINT DRYING. Prints are dried in 
two ways. They are ferrotyped if on 
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glossy paper, or they are dried in a blot- | 
ter roll when printed on matte paper. | 
Ferrotype tins must be carefully pre- 
pared before using. A waxing solution 
is made by placing a few shavings of 
paraffin in several ounces of naptha or 
cleaning fluid. The tin is washed and 
dried, and several drops of the waxing 
solution poured on a cloth and the tin 





thoroughly rubbed with it. After it has 
been coated with a very light layer of 
the solution it is carefully polished with 
a soft cloth until there is no apparent 
trace of the wax left. Water is poured 
on the tin and the prints transferred, 
face down, and slid or “floated” into po- 
sition. The excess water is removed 
either with a rubber roller or a regular 
squeegee, and the tin placed where a 
current of air can strike it. The prints 
will quickly dry and peel off, and have 
a glossy finish. Do not place the tin on 
a radiator or hot air register as this often 
causes the prints to stick and the tin to 
blister. 

If matte prints are desired they are 
best dried in a blotter roll which can be 
obtained from any photographic supply 
house. The small size is usually large 
enough for the amateur’s use. The blot- 
ter is unrolled and the linen section 
stretched out flat with a weight placed at 
each end to keep it from curling up. The 
prints are then removed from the wash 
water and squeegeed on both sides to 
remove the excess moisture. The prints 
are then placed with the emulsion side 
down on the linen section of the blotter 
roll, the blotter strip laid over the backs 
of the prints and the whole thing rolled 
up. The roll is then tied and placed 
in a current of air so the prints will dry. 

ACQUIRING GOOD TECHNIQUE 

CLEANLINESS. The photographic work- 
er must develop a technique for cleanli- 
ness that becomes second nature. He 
should always handle his negatives and 

(Please turn to the next page) 
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brighter and clearer than ever. No spark- 
ling? No glare! The millions of tiny glass- 
beads which give Da-Lite Screens their finer 
light reflective quality are put on by Da- 
Lite’s new process so that they will not shat- 
ter off. In fact, it is dificult even to scrape 
them off. The new screens also stay pliable 
and white indefinitely. Da-Lite glass-beaded 
screens are available in many styles and sizes, 
including the popular Challenger model with 
tripod attached (show above), which can 
be set up anywhere and folds compactly for 
easy carrying. See Da-Lite Screens at: your 
dealer’s! Prices range from $2.50 up. 

FREE FOLDER Mail Coupon Now! 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Dept. 1137, 
2715 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Contact Printing 


(Continued from page 19) 





poured into a tray and placed at the left 
on the darkroom table. 

In the center tray on the table is placed 
a short-stop bath made up of % ounce of 
28% acetic acid in 8 ounces of water. In 
the third tray is placed the hypo or fixing 
bath. This can be made from a box of 
acid fixing powder purchased at a supply 
store and dissolved as directed on the 
label, or it can be mixed in a stock solu- 
tion. This is exactly the same as the 
hypo described in the article on film de- 
velopment in the September issue of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Eivpo .....:.. SES FONT TE 16 oz. 
Water diuihabaicesdecemnsamasbiiaienitnaisiea attain 64 oz. 


To this is added the following hard- 
ener: 


Rees Peat es ne ane E ae 
Sodium sulphite 
WROUETE ENE CABIG)) «css ecu neecennsnsaneens 
pee eee 


When the three solutions are made and 
in place, you are ready to make the 
prints. Have a towel handy for drying 
your hands so that they will not be damp 
when you are handling your negative or 
paper. 

PRINTING AND DEVELOPING. We will 
first describe the process as it is carried 
out when using a printing frame. The 
negatives to be printed are examined and 
arranged in piles so that all those to be 
printed on No. 2 paper are in one pile, 
all those on No. 3 paper in another, and 
so forth. 

A negative is placed in the print- 
ing frame with the shiny side toward the 
glass. The emulsion side of the paper 
is then placed against the dull side of 
the negative and the back of the printing 
frame put in place. Next, making sure 
that no paper is left out where it will be 
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exposed to the white light, the printing 
frame is put in its place beneath the 
printing light and the bulb is turned on 
for the proper number of seconds. 

Exposures should always be made so 
that the picture will be fully developed 
in about 1 to 144 minutes. A great many 
amateurs make the fatal mistake of at- 
tempting to adjust for improper expos- 
ures by pulling the print out of the de- 
veloper if there has been an over-expos- 
ure and the picture begins to come up 
rapidly, or, if there has been an under- 
exposure, by leaving it in the developer 
and attempting to force development. 
C-ntrary to opinion, this does not save 
payer. A picture which has been re- 
moved too soon generally has splotchy 
shadows and one which has been forced 
in development has a tendency to be un- 
usually contrasty and to have chemical 
fog in the highlights. If the developer 
and paper used calls for full development 
in one minute the exposure should be so 
timed that the picture will be fully de- 
veloped in not less than a minute and not 
more than 14% minutes. This is all the 
variation in time that should be allowed. 

It is helpful to make a test exposure 
with a small piece of paper. For normal 
films, under the conditions outlined, it 
would be advisable to start with an ex- 
posure of about 10 seconds. When this 
test piece is developed if it appears that 
insufficient time has been given, then 
make another test doubling the time to 
20 seconds. If it is still insufficient, 
double it again to 40 seconds. If the 
original exposure of 10 seconds should 
happen to be too much, try again with 5 
seconds. 

After the print has been fully de- 
veloped, it should be transferred for a 
moment to the short-stop bath, then 
placed in the fixing bath where it is left 
for 10 minutes. When the print has been 
fixed it should be thoroughly washed for 
at least half an hour in running water 
and then dried either in a blotter roll 
or on a ferrotype tin as later described. 

If a printing box is used instead of a 
printing frame the process is very simi- 
lar. The orange light in the box is 
turned on and the negative is placed 
in position under the printing mask with 
the dull or emulsion side facing up. The 
mask is then adjusted so that the four 
sides of the negative are caught under- 
neath the edges. The printing paper is 
then placed ‘emulsion side down on the 
masked negative. Incidentally, a rule 
that must always be followed in making 
any kind of a print, whether by contact 
or enlarging, is that the emulsion side of 
the negative should face the emulsion 
side of the paper. When the paper is in 
place the pressure board on the box is 
pushed down and locked into place. In 
most printing boxes this automatically 
turns on the white light. After the paper 
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has been exposed the proper number of 
seconds the pressure plate is released, 
which turns off the white light and allows 
the printing paper to be removed and 
placed in the developer. From this’ 
point on the process is precisely the 
same- as if a printing frame were used. 
The advantage of the printing box is that 
it iss more.rapid to use than the frame 
and it does not necessitate having the 
printing paper carefully covered during 
exposures. 

FIXING AND WASHING. Fixation of 
prints is of the utmost importance be- 
cause the permanence of the finished pic- 
ture is dependent upon this part of the 
process. The time necessary for fixation 
depends chiefly upon the thoroughness 
with which the fixing bath comes in con- 
tact with the emulsion. All prints should 
be kept well immersed and face up. If 
this is done and the prints are shuffled 
from time to time troubles from stains, 
blisters, and the air bells can be avoided. 
In any event the fixing should be done 
for not less than 10 minutes and the 
prints should not be left in for more 
than half an hour or noticeable bleach- 
ing’ may take place. 

€are should be taken to see that prints 
are thoroughly washed. Forty-five min- 
utes in running water is not too much 
washing time and the prints should be 
separated occasionally during this period. 
When running water is used the stream 
should not be allowed to fall directly 
on the prints because it may crack the 
emulsion or the paper and mar the fin- 
ished picture. A tumbler should be 
placed in the washing tray under the 
stream and the water allowed to run 
from it into the tray. If running water 
is not available prints should be given 
no fewer than 12 changes of water from 
one tray to another, allowing 5 minutes 
between each change. 

PRINT DRYING. Prints are dried in 
two ways. They are ferrotyped if on 
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glossy paper, or they are dried in a blot- 
ter roll when printed on matte paper. 
Ferrotype tins must be carefully pre- 
pared before using. A waxing solution 
is made by placing a few shavings of 
paraffin in several ounces of naptha or 
cleaning fluid. The tin is washed and 
dried, and several drops of the waxing 
solution poured on a cloth and the tin 
thoroughly rubbed with it. After it has 
been coated with a very light layer of 
the solution it is carefully polished with 
a soft cloth until there is no apparent 
trace of the wax left. Water is poured 
on the tin and the prints transferred, 
face down, and slid or “floated” into po- 
sition. The excess water is removed 
either with a rubber roller or a regular 
squeegee, and the tin placed where a 
current of air can strike it. The prints 
will quickly dry and peel off, and have 
a glossy finish. Do not place the tin on 
a radiator or hot air register as this often 
causes the prints to stick and the tin to 
blister. 

If matte prints are desired they are 
best dried in a blotter roll which can be 
obtained from any photographic supply 
house. The small size is usually large 
enough for the amateur’s use. The blot- 
ter is unrolled and the linen section 
stretched out flat with a weight placed at 
each end to keep it from curling up. The 
prints are then removed from the wash 
water and squeegeed on both sides to 
remove the excess moisture. The prints 
are then placed with the emulsion side 
down on the linen section of the blotter 
roll, the blotter strip laid over the backs 
of the prints and the whole thing rolled 
up. The roll is then tied and placed 
in a current of air so the prints will dry. 

ACQUIRING GOOD TECHNIQUE 

CLEANLINESS. The photographic work- 
er must develop a technique for cleanli- 
ness that becomes second nature. He 
should always handle his negatives and 

(Please turn to the next page) 
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cial, Foth Derby, National Graflex, 
Korelle and many other makes. 
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: charge. This Guide rates 
: thousand products as ‘‘Best Buy: J 
“*Also Acceptable,’? and ‘‘Not Acceptable’ 

the basis on tests by bi d technici 


8,” 
on 
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CHAMPLIN’S FORMULA NO. 15 


Fine Grain Developer 
AT ALL DEALERS 
Look for the Champlin Signature on the label. . 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 








® CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 
4 Sai i le 
fecaceal $524 fiyweod, Galite 
“*Sole Authorized Manufacturer’’ 





















AN OPPORTUNITY! 


CANDID BARGAINS 
We have the still camera 
or movie equipment you 


$0 AMERAS 
ASED . 
ust want at prices you can af- 


ford. 
@ NEW YORK e 


CAMERA EXCHANGE 








from 
your 


MINICAM NEGATIVES 
Introductory Offer 


ENLARGEMENTS 


Your roll of Minicam film fine in. developed and 
enlarged to approximately 314x434, $2.00 complete 
Specializing in fine grain developing. 
photo finishing for the advanced amateur. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


’ GILBERT PHOTO SERVICE 
104 Lexington Ave., Dept. 37, New York, 


WANTED 


our name and address 
To send you catalogues and prices. 


MEXICO CAMERA SPECIALIST 


Foto Mantel Sucr. Rudolf Rudiger. 
Postbox 1459—Mexico, D.F.-107 
Branch 1; Av. Juarez No. 66 
Branch 3: TIJUANA, BAJA CALIFORNIA. 
iT STREET NO. 169-1 
AGFA-LEICA-ZEISS-ROLLEIFLEX-ROBOT-BALDA- 
WELTA-REFLEX-KORELLE-etc., etc. 


Also complete 


N.Y. 




















“YOU CAN DEPEND. ON 
UniveX MOVIES!” 


Outstanding per- 

formance—not mere 

price made this sen- 

sational new movie 

camera click with Hollywood stars 
themselves! Not price—but perform- 
ance has made UniveX America’s 
No. 1 Movie Camera! Takes theatre- 
quality movies at less cost than snap- 
shots! See your dealer today! 


mee CHECK THESE FEATURES! 
1. Uses 60c UniveX 
Cine film. 
2. Easy to load and 
operate. 


ee ss) 
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abic, 


4. Only 8mm. movie 
camera under $30. 
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WANTED 


OR OT aee 





YoOurR present camera is worth real money as 

patt payment on a mew Graflex or Speed 
Graphic Camera. For a limited time we are 
offering an extra-liberal allowance. Don’t wait 
another day to take advantage of this special 
offer! Send us your present camera for appraisal 
at once. You'll be pleased with our offer. 


Trade-in Your Old Camera toward a New 


SPEED GRAPHIE 


You’ll- be amazed at the pic- 
ture-making bility of this 
ue Graphic, favorite of press 
photographers everywhere. For 
action, Scenic or night pictures 










it is umequalled. The Speed 
Graphic features interchange- 
able lenses, broad exposure 


range, ground glass focus- 
ing, wide angle bed and 
photo-flash synchronization. 
Send for big, free catalog describing the 
above camera and our full line of other 
cameras and photographic accessories. 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


In the Heart of the Photographic Industry Since 1860 
Dept. PP-15, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Continued from preceding page) 


printing paper by the edges to prevent 
finger marks. Particular care should be 


taken to wipe the hands dry after a print - 


has been placed in the hypo and before 
the next print is made. While it is all 
right to transfer the hands from the de- 
veloping solution to the short-stop or 
from the short-stop to the hypo, extreme 
care must be exercised to prevent any 
hypo or short-stop bath from getting into 
the developer. The hands should be 
washed after they have been in the hypo 
and if no running water is available, it 
is usually wise to have on hand a large 
pan of water into which the fingers can 
be dipped. An extraordinary number of 
failures can be traced to developers 
which have been contaminated with hypo 
and to a lack of cleanliness in darkroom 
procedure. 

Cleanliness should be carried over to 
the apparatus with which one works. 
The trays should always be thoroughly 
washed after one is through using them. 
Old solutions should not be allowed to 
lie idle in a tray for long periods, and 
it is best always to use the same tray for 
the developing solution. 








DON’T MISS Rosa Reilly's thrilling story of New York's 
colorful free-lance news photographer, Arthur Fellig. 


@ The Christmas Salon Section. 


@ The interesting slants and helpful hints about winter 


photography. 


@ This next issue, packed from cover to cover with 


outstanding feature articles 
practical kinks, and the 


regular departments! 






POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 South Dearborn Sireet. Chicago 


Gentlemen: 11-37 


Enclosed is $2.50 (Foreign $3.50.) 
Please enter my [oman for one year, 
starting with the December issue. 





. .. brilliant pictures, 














































Name 





Address 


City State 
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The glass in the printing frame or 
printing box should be cleaned and pol- 
ished regularly and care should be taken 
not to splash it with developer or hypo. 

CONTROL OF SOLUTIONS. The aver- 
age amateur often exhibits a good deal 
of carelessness in the use of his develop- 
ing and fixing solutions. He is often re- 
luctant to throw solutions away when 
they are old, and tries to use them 
oftener than they should be used. The 
cost of the chemicals is usually the lowest 
of all the expenses involved in picture- 
making, and for this reason it is advisable 
to keep solutions fresh at all times. No 
attempt should be made to save de- 
veloper, and hypo should be discarded as 
soon as it begins to get foamy. 

Another place where control should be 
exercised is in the temperature of the 
solutions. Most formulas work best at 
70°F. and developing times given are 
usually based on that temperature. While 
rather rigid temperature controls should 
be exercised in developing negatives a 
good deal more latitude can be allowed 
in making prints. Nevertheless in warm 
weather if the temperature goes above 
80° F., as is very often the case, the de- 
veloper can be thrown seriously out of 
balance and the emulsion on the paper 
often becomes soft. In cold weather if 
the temperature drops below 60°, serious 
difficulties may also occur. 

The concentration of developing solu- 
tions should not be varied in a careless 
manner. If too much water is added to 
the stock solution, weak and flat prints 
often result. If the concentration is 
strengthened too much, dense, contrasty, 
and blotched prints may result. If the 
concentration of fixing solution is too 
high it will not fix more rapidly, as might 
be supposed, but very slowly and the per- 
manency of the prints may be affected. 

LIGHT CONTROL. One of the greatest 
sources of print trouble is carelessness 
with the darkroom lights. Care must be 
taken to see that the room is really dark 
and that all sources of light from the out- 
side are cut off. Printing paper must not 
be left exposed when the printing lights 
are on, nor should it be left out under- 
neath the safelight. Despite the fact 
that these lights are “safe” a prolonged 
exposure to them will bring about slight 
fogging of the paper. Lack of brilliance 
and crispness in prints can be traced to 
this source almost as often as it can be 
traced to stale solutions, incorrect ex- 
posure, and wrong development time.—® 








A whole shop full of tools in 
one. Grinds, polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws, sharpens, engraves, 
Uses 200 different acces- 
sories. For home, shop or 
take to job. Plugs in any 
light socket AC or DC 110 
v. 13,000 r. p. m, 
Get A Demonstration 
at Hardware, Dept.Stores, 
Tool Dealers or order on 
10Day Money-Back Trial. 
$10.75 and up postpaid,3 
ccessories Free. De Luxe 
Model $18.50, with6 Ac- 
cessories., Catalog Free. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 






CRAFTSMAN 
A Project Book 
dee." Bay working plans formal: 
ing many Interesting and unusual 
projects 25c, stamps or coin. 

1161 W.MonroeSt., Dept. AY, Chicago 
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taken | (Continued from page 57) wre 
hypo. aE 
aver- CAMERA OWNERS STILL worry a lot about commercial photographers and photo- Leica Model G Summar 
| deal air bubbles or air bells in their lenses, graphic research men. The term comes a 
relop- and write in about it. It is a character- from the Greek letter, which is used , 3 . os 
nm re- istic of high-grade optical glass that to designate the degree of contrast to Contax II Sonnar F:2 168. 
when small air bubbles may be visible in it. which-a negative has been developed. Eimer wide angle lens-a5mm. ——— 
them The effect of a bubble on lens perform- Determining gamma is a rather compli- pg BOB Fay! 
The ance can only be to interfere with light - cated process involving the drawing of a | | prices. astonishingly low. ns ures" ‘owl! na our 
west rays passing through the glass. If you curve by plotting negative density against ees ant sis Fangs Pani 
wre —— ee amen the bubble with — the ~~ wg oe photographer Simm "Proseciign Positives Sige cack Gill” Meips 
sable total area of the lens, you can see-that need not worry.about gamma. Mad ger or P 
No the amount of this interference is negligi- * * « ;- Miniature Photo Lab. Co. we 
de- § ble—so — in fact that it is scarcely “How LONG WILL developing solutions sary et 
ed as measurable. keep?” The answer to this one might ° 
nian well be “Until Se ui” Vides vere | Subscribe to Popular Photography 
Id be “How CAN I CLEAN my camera lens?” definite than that can be given without 
the This is an encouraging question, for it knowing something about the solutions 
st at indicates that the person who asked it, themselves, and the conditions of storage. 
_ are unlike the majority of snapshooters,<is Some developers will keep a long time 
hile concerned about an important detail of after use; others must be discarded. The 
ould good picture making. The easiest way greatest enemy-of a developer is oxida- 
es a to clean a lens is to breathe on it to de- _ tion, caused by presence of air and light. 
wed posit a film of moisture, and then wipe To prevent or retard this action, keep 
arm it carefully,-with a circular motion, with ~the developer in a dark-colored bottle, 
90ve a clean handkerchief that has been made so full that there is no air above it; and 
de- soft by repeated laundering. Special lens keep the container sealed. When a de- 
it of tissue can be used if available. Also, a veloper has turned a dark color, it is 
aper liquid lens cleaner can be obtained from almost certain that the solution is no 
r if some lens manufacturers. longer usable. 
lous * * * * co * 


i. “WHAT IS A SHORT-STOP?” It is a dilute These are among the more frequently- 
lees acetic acid solution, used between de- asked and important questions that orig- 
veloper and fixing bath, to check de- inate among the ranks of the amateur 


| to velopment instantly and neutralize alkali photographer. They indicate a healthy 
interest in picture-making, and therefore 
































int ; : : 
“ in the develcper. It is used mostly with , n 3 ; 
ty, prints. A typical short-stop bath for Teceive pe yeaa ia Sometimes PILOT 1h 
’ i i wing: a man will work a half- or more in 
the PO Pe ee answering a single query. ” Many times THE UNFAILING GUIDE TO 
too Eee TT rT re of x BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY 
poe id (28 1 the easiest way for the amateur to find an se . 
ght cetic acid (28%)....... coecskg OZ. : : é A Reflex Miniature Camera at a Roll Film 
Le th it in the bath : answer to his particular problem is to Price 
T- ave 4 Boag: m me 0a te —s or consult booklets which manufacturers i i eae! il ial 
: so, and keep it moving when first Im-  jissue on various phases of photography. ; gerne 
est mersed to insure complete coverage. E 3 will assuredly appreciate the unique ad- 
oe These cover a variety of subjects such as vantages of the Pilot. He will, without 
ess de taking pictures at night, making lantern doubt, achieve better results with this 
be “WHAT IS GAMMA? I see so much about slides, making color prints on paper from compact and inexpensive little camera 
ark it in photographic magazines.” Gamma _ natural-color film, and mixing various than with costly instruments of elaborate 
ut- is the plaything of advanced amateurs, photographic solutions——® construction. He will see his image in 
not clear, sharp detail on an actual film size 
hts yrs focusing ground-glass finder. The Pilot 
é is indeed a superb little camera pos- 
wt sessing numerous refinements which in- 
act of clude a high hood that prevents side- 
- We knew you d like light and. glare from penetrating the fo- 
shit ” cusing screen, an auxiliary magnifier for 
ice LIFA filters, PAT TERRY! Pita Herbert Suet 2, 1939 fine focusing, 5 shutter speeds ranging 
to New Yoox? Aveme®* from 1/20th to 1/150th second as well 
be Weare always glad to hear from users of LIFA filters, _— as time and bulb. 
i ond we are especially hoppy to heor from you be: Ping saan Ue lets 136224, tah om stented 
& cause, as you say, you have just about written our With £/6.3 lens .$/45 lens £/3.5 lens 


advertisement for us. LIFA Optical Glass Filters are 
valued for their high optical qualities and precise 
rendition of tonal values. Perfect for outdoor use, 
equally accurate in reproducing true flesh tones 
under mazda. There are 9 LIFA filters... 3 yellows, 
2 greens, blue green, red, infra-red and sky... to 
fit all cameras. 


$16.50 $23.50 $30.00 


™ 
K. W. REFLEX 
A PRECISION FOCUSING LENS REFLECTING 
CAMERA AT A ROLL-FILM PRICE... AS 
AS $17.50. 
Picture Size: 2% x 3% Uses 120 Roll Film 


K. W. Reflex brings an assurance of critically 
sharp focus to the user of this geet priced 
1 


i ee 

































Ortho and Sky Filter Ortho and Shy Filter 
i Pendivem ended camera. The ground-glass finder shows in 
2mm $1.75 $2.50 | Leica 35.9 mm) $075 $5.59 sharp focus and actual film size a true film- 
24 mm nihass size image of your subject. You know exactly 
25.5 mm} 2.00 2.75 | 42 mm 3.00 3.75 what you will get. 
— With 1/63 Anastigmat «$17.80 
4 With Steinheil £/4.5 Iris diaphragm, wire 
or 28.5 ae 2.25 3.00 |S! mm ae volense, “liquid ‘ad ‘ond shoulder strap..... 26.50 
er 32mm = 2.50 3.25 | 57 mm 5.00 8.50 Literature on Request—Free Trial Gladly 
bs . Granted 
¥ Literature on Request ¢ Sole Distributors BURLEIGH BRO OKS 
. Incorporated 
: HENRY HERBERT 483 FifthAve., New York City 127 WEST 42 STREET NEW YORK 
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BUYER’S GUIDE 


Chicago, Ill. 
ALMER COE & CO. 


Camera & Photographic Supplies 
Developing, Finishing and Enlarging 
105 No. Wabash Ave. 

78 E. Jackson Blvd. 

18 South La Salle St. 

1645 Orrington Ave., Evanston 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
EARL V. LEWIS CO. 


Use Our Mail Order Service 
For Developing, Printing, Enlarging 
213 W. 11th St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
KAY’S 


Dealers. in Highgrade Cameras 
Special Fine Grain Developing 
212 N. SEVENTH ST 


New York City 
DELTA PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


“Amateur Photo Supplies at 
Professional Rates” 
685 Third Ave. (Near 43rd St.) 
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vantage to make your arrangements on 
glass, taking plenty of time, then slip the 
sensitized paper under it when you are 
ready to make the negative. Also, the 
outline of a black paper silhouette is 
less severe and sharp when it is sepa- 
rated a little from the printing paper. 
Plate glass might be used for a greater 
degree of softness. If you want the sil- 
houettes to be perfectly even, another 
piece of glass could be used to hold them 
flat, but I preferred to benc the fins and 
tails of the fish a trifle to secure a slight 
variation in tone and outline. In any 
case, the sponges and similar articles 
would necessarily be on top of the glass. 

I generally like to work with the 11 x 14 
size, and have the necessary equip- 
ment in the way of trays, etc., but 8 x 10 
would be large enough to play with, or 
even 5 x 7, although the latter might 
require a little more ingenuity in the 
selection of materials to be used. In 
some cases the materials might even de- 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: 25 cents per word. Minimum: 


10 words. 








CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


ALL cameras, projectors reduced. Trades 








accepted. Anythin ought for cash. Big 
free list. Robert lock, 154 East 47th, 
New York. 

WESTON. Model 650 owners, modernize 


your meter, elimifiate incorrect readings 
due to sky, bright objects, etc. Minute to 
install, very compact, not a gadget, a 
necessity. Postpaid $1.00. Guaranteed. 
The Boutin Studio, Bingham, Maine. 
CONTAFLEX,~ unused, also Leica and 
German field glasses for sale, apply to 
Box 17 % Popular Photography. 

RCA Sound Camera, case, instructions, 
used little, $150.00. Box 1776, Fargo, N.D. 
SAVE $$$$ on your cameras, films, sup- 
plies. Free catalog. Cavalier Photo. 1822 
Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 











SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is now offered for 
readers (non-commercial) who wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange cameras or equipment: 10 
words for $1.00. Extra words 25c. Payable 
in advance. 














ZEISS IDEAL B less lens $25. National 
Grafiex II never loaded $75. Erneman with 
F 2 $79. 16X Binoculars $35. Leica D, F 2 
case, filters, $125. Free bargain list. Wells- 
Smith, 71 E. Adams St., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








NATIONAL GRAFLEX I, new condition. 
Fifty dollars. Eirinberg’s, Armour, S.D. 
SELL Avus, Duo-620, Rolleicord. Bar- 
gains. Inquire Dr. Haruff, Hollister, Cali- 
fornia. 

SELL Al Exacta Reflex $40 or trade for 
used Graflex. R. Lowry, 5346 Hutchinson, 
Chicago. 

CONTAX TII F 1.5, case $225.00. Keach, 
Box 45, Kensington, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOR SALE. Cassar 3.5-Xenon F.2 filters, 
for Contax. Want F.2-3. G. Keil, 418% 
W. Spring, Freeport, tll. 

REGISTERED Model G Leica with Case, 
$140—Ingher, 511 Shepherd Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


AMAZING 8 mm.-16 mm. 




















Bargain list- 











ings. No-Wat-Ka, 151 Broadway, Pater- 
son, N.J. 

DUPONT Superior 35mm. Panchromatic 
film 25’ roll, $1.00, guaranteed. Optical 
Labs., Larchmont, New York. 

KORELLE REFLEX, brand new, $49.00. 
W. J. Reed, Aurora, Ill. 

LEICA G F2, case $129.50. Peters, 1772 
{6th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





LEICA D F2.5, good condition, best offer. 
Wolfson, 811 Walton, eae G 


MAKE money 





in photography. Learn 
quickly at home. Spare or full time. Easy 
plan. Previous experience unnecessary. 
Common school education sufficient. In- 
teresting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 225-C, Chicago. 








WANTED, original poems, songs, for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to 
Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 
182, Toronto, Can. 


PHOTOMURALS, 





giant enlargements 
easily, economically made. Complete illus- 
trated instructions, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fogarty, 1689A Capitol, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


ENLARGED jumbo prints from 35mm 
films, 4c ea. Argus, Leica, ete. Fine 
grain developing 25c. Send films to Mul- 
son Studio, 1490 Stratford Ave., Bridge- 
port, Conn. . 


RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on.Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, 
Weston meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “‘still.”” Au- 
thorized dealers for every leading manu- 
facturer including Zeiss, Leitz, Eastman, 








Bell & Howell, etc. National Camera Ex- 
change. Established in 1914, 11 South 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLLS Developed and 8 Glossy Velox 
prints, 25c coin. Send for Bargain List. 
Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 


INCOME from: your camera instead of 
expense. Low-cost, home study course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Earn good money 
wherever you live. Free.book. Universal 
Photographers, Dept. -P, 10 West 33rd 
Street, New York. 

PATENTS. Low Cost. Book and advice 
free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 753, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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termine the size. 

For exposure I use a 10-watt bulb, at 
from three to four feet, which usually re- 
quires about 5 seconds on chloro-bro- 
mide paper. In this particular case the 
light source was almost directly over the 
center of the print. The exposure time 
may vary, according to the amount of 
contrast you will want in the positive. 
A thin negative would mean either that 
the middle tones in the positive would be 
fairly dark, or that the deepest tones 
would not be truly black, depending on 
the exposure given in the second step. 
If your conception of the finished print 
is one of limited tone range, then a thin 
negative will be suitable, provided that 
any additional object combined with it is 
fairly transparent; otherwise you will 
have merely a white silhouette. Of 
course, there will probably be times 
when that will be just what you want. 
This process is limited only by your 
imagination, and what you can pick up 
around the house. Personally, I like my 
paper negatives rather well “cooked,” 
as it insures a more brilliant positive. 

Single weight paper is the best to use 
for the first step, and after developing, 
fixing and washing in the usual way, you 
have a paper negative, and are ready to 
start a second tour of investigation to 
find more articles to use. 

This part is really fun. You never 
know what will turn up. There are three 
pools in my rock garden, and each year 
I make a pilgrimage to a certain beach on 
the lake to obtain small stones, neces- 
sary to keep the goldfish from disturbing 
the roots of the lilies. This year I found 
a quantity of small pieces of glass in with 
the pebbles, some clear, some semi- 
opaque, some colored, and all worn 
smooth and rounded by the sand and 
water. There were also many small 
snail shells, so I retrieved them from the 
pools, and washed them carefully. Next, 
my husband’s smoking corner contributed 
a few pipe cleaners, which twisted up 
into very life-like coral. The small piece 
of sponge was again pressed into service, 
and a sheet of ordinary writing paper 
was cut into slender stripes for the fish. 
I used the thinner paper to secure a 
medium tone. 

I made a test strip with. the negative 
face down on the sensitized paper, and 
found the resulting image too sharp to be 
pleasing, so the finished print was made 
with the back of the negative to the 
sensitized surface of the positive. This 
naturally made it much easier to arrange 
the remainder of the props. The paper 
stripes were laid in place on the fish, and 
the glass placed carefully on top, so they 
would lie flat. For the accompanying 
illustration these stripes were made of 
black paper, so they would show against 
the white fish, but in actual use would 
make too light a stripe. The original 
ones, as I have said, were of writing 
paper. The remainder of the design was 
formed on top of the glass, the coral 
placed to cut the seaweed at an interest- 
ing angle, and the pieces of glass, sponge, 
and shells massed along the bottom to 
soften the rather severe ground line. 

To make this exposure the light was 
placed above the lower edge of the print, 
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to secure a gradation of tone, lighter at 
the top, and darkening behind the white 
silhouette of the coral. It took about 
25 seconds to register through the darkest 
area of the negative, but it brought out 
nicely the little bubbles which were prac- 
tically out of sight in the negative, and 
also produced good tone in the seaweed 
and the stripes on the ‘ish. 

The positive as well as the negative 
was on single weight paper, and both 
were developed in glycin.—® 
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Processing Movie Film 
(Continued from page 63) 





wash the film in clear water for about 3 
minutes, and then bleach in the following 
bath: 


B. STOCK SOLUTION— 


Potassium bichromate............ 1 oz. 
Strong sulphuric acid............ 2 oz. 
Water to make 


Use 1 part of this stock solution to 10 
parts of water at a temperature not 
warmer than 65°. After one minute in the 
bleaching bath the white light may be 
turned on. Previous to this time all work 
must be done under the illumination of 
the darkroom lamp. As soon as it is 
seen, preferably by transmitted light, that 
the black silver image has been removed, 
wash the film for another 3 minutes in 
clear water. 

Due to the orange-colored stains on the 
film from the bichromate, a clearing bath 
must be used. This bath may be made 
from either of the following chemicals: 


C. Sodium metabisulphite or 
Sodium bisulphite.................. 4 oz. 
, a Re 16 oz. 


The film should be run through this 
bath for about 5 minutes, during which 
time it will regain its former cream color, 
and then rinsed in water for 2 minutes. 
At this stage a 100-watt light should be 
placed approximately 1 ft. from the drum 
and the total surface of the cine film thor- 
oughly exposed. 

Re-development is the final step, and 
Eastman’s D-72 developer, which can be 
purchased in the prepared form, is used— 
1 part of stock solution to 2 parts of 
water. D-72 may be compounded as 
follows: 

D. STOCK SOLUTION— 











Water (about 125° F.)....16 oz. 
Elon or Metol.............. ..45 grains 
Sodium sulphite (dessi- 

cated) 1, oz. 
Hydroquinone ..........-..... 175 grains 
Sodium carbonate (dessi- 

cated) _ ..2Y4 OZ. 
Potassium bromide............ 27 grains 
Water to make. 32 oz. 





After this development, which should 
be completed in from 3 to 5 minutes, 
wash the film thoroughly. Wipe both 
sides of the film with a pair of viscose 
sponges or a wet chamois, wind it loosely 
on the drum, and allow it to dry in a room 
free from dust. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


In title work, if black letters on a white 
card have been used, a finished product 
of white letters on a black background 
may be obtained by washing after the 
development in the “A” solution, and 
then clearing in a standard hypo and 
acid hardening bath instead of the bleach- 
ing bath. This is a negative film. After 
the hypo treatment, the film should be 
thoroughly washed and wiped and rolled 
loosely on the drum to dry. 

Positive film for titles (the cost of 
which does not include processing) may 
easily be obtained. Some films do not 
include the cost of processing in the ini- 
tial purchase price, such as Univex 8mm. 
film, etc., while others. do.. The advan- 
tage to the amateur in processing these 
last mentioned is to save the time it takes 
to mail the films to the manufacturer and 
receive the finished product, especially 
with film footage taken for test purposes. 
By becoming familiar with the process of 
re-development, the amateur can under- 
stand more readily the necessity for cor- 
rect exposure of his film in order to ob- 
tain positives of proper contrast.—® 





Glossary 


(Continued from page 64) 





COVERING POWER. The capacity of a 
lens to give a sharply defined image to 
the edges of the plate it is designed 
to cover, when focused with the largest 
stop opening. 

CRYST. When applied to chemicals, in- 
dicates the crystallized form as dis- 
tinguished from the dry or anhydrous 


form. 

CRYSTOLEUM. A photograph colored 
by first rendering it semi-transparent 
and then applying the colors to the 
back. 

CROP. To trim or cut away a part of 
a print to eliminate some undesirable 
portion or to improve the composition. 

CURTAIN APERTURE. The fixed or 
variable slit in the curtain of a focal- 
plane shutter. 

CURVATURE OF FIELD. A defect of a 
lens whereby the image of a flat sub- 
ject is not flat but is formed on a 
saucer-shaped surface. On a flat plane, 
then, the center would be sharp and the 
edges out of focus, or vice versa. 

CURVILINEAR DISTORTION. A defect 
of a single lens whereby straight lines 
falling near to the margins of the film 
or plate are bent inward (pin-cushion 
distortion) when the stop is behind the 
lens, and outward (barrel-shaped dis- 
tortion) when the stop is in front. 

CUT FILM. Film employing a somewhat 
heavier celluloid base than roll film or 
film pack, and used in holders the same 
as plates. 

CUT-OUT MOUNT. A card mount in 
which is an opening smaller than the 


picture, and which is fixed over the 
print. Edges of the cut-out are often 
beveled. 


CYANOTYPE. The ordinary blue-print, 
or print with white lines on a blue 
ground and usually made by using the 
draftsman’s drawing on tracing cloth 
as the negative. 








THE NEW 


CANDICAM 


MINIATURE 
CAMERA 


Makes 16 Pictures 
on Standard Vest 
Pocket Film 






No larger than a tennis ball, the new CAN- 
DICAM is superbly constructed, has a mechan- 
ism of remarkable precision and is the most 
outstanding example of the progress made in 
camera construction today. It has a rapid 
Duplar lens and may be used for time as well 
as snapshot exposure. Optically ground re- 
flecting finders show the image in clear de- 
tail. It is simple to load, easy to manipulate 
and makes 16 needle-sharp pictures that en- 
large beautifully to any size. It is superbly 
finished in genuine leather. It measures just 
2'\4,” square. . . . Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price or mailed C.O.D. — 50 
tion ranteed or money re- 3 
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WHITESTONE COMPANY 


Whitestone, 


New York 
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Wear your coat and vest twice as 

long with trousers matched expertly 
from over 100,000 patterns. Pants are hand- 
tailored to your measure. Guaranteed to fit. 
Send a piece of cloth or vest TODAY for FREE “Qi 
SAMPLE of the best match obtainable. Write to 
AMERICAN MATCH PANTS COMP. 
DEPT. 10-T, 6 W. PH ST., 











_ SCRATCHES: WEAR . 
STAINS - CLIMATE 


NEW YORK 


VAPORATE COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
CRAIG MOVIE COMPANY 


20° mm © *temm >1.50 


°1.2 











CAPTU RE AUTUMN’S COLORING 


WITH PERFECT COLOR PHOTOS 


. .. easy with your camera, color 


film, anda WESTON 


Just load your still or movie camera with 
“color’’ film, make sure of your camera set- 
tings with a WESTON, and shoot! You'll get 
true color values; including even those de/i- 
cate differences in shade which mean faithful 
color rendition. No practise shots necessary; 
for the WESTON Exposure Meter gives you 
the correct camera settings every time... 
the most important element in taking good 
color pictures. Be sure to see the compact, 
inexpensive WESTON at your dealer’s, or 
return coupon for literature. 


WESTON 


DOSUTIE 


Meter 


Weston Electrical Instrument C tion 
644 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Send literature on WESTON Exposure Meter. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 








TWIN METERS FOR THE TWIN ARTS 








Instocine 


Instoscope 


TRADE -MARK 


DREM 


REG.U.SPAT.OFE 


Same Design 


Pre-settable for any film speed. 


Nothing to adjust during or after 
measuring exposure. 


Vest pocket size. 


ALT 


dj 





Same Price 
$2.60 


fa Leather case, with carrying loop (op- 
For Movies BIND cacissce icc oe enia scene 





For Stilis 


EVER-READY e INSTANT ¢e @NE-HANDED 


November, 1937 








THE 79-B ALL PURPOSE TRIPOD 








spells goodbye to stooping and 
eamera shake because of its 


@ EXTRA LENGTH, comprising seven 
telescopic sections extending to a 
maximum height of 62 inches, rais- 
ing camera and sights to eye level; 


@ BUILT-IN SWIVEL TOP for tilting the 
camera to any desired angle and 
keeping it there rigidly for as long 
a period as required, also offering 
the advantages of preventing acci- 
dental loss of the swivel top or for- 
getfully leaving it behind; 


© TUBULAR BRASS CONSTRUCTION, assur- 
ing durability and sturdiness; 


@ CONVENIENCE in carrying about, 
measuring only 1814 inches when 
closed. 


79-B's built-in swivel top es ae 
el top, is low at.... 


PHOTO UTILITIES, INC. 1 ¥et2° % $ 700 








79-B and the Rollop teamed for good pictures 
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1 °,000th-of-an-inch 
€quipment 
Over, 


Filmo is even easier to use than s¢il] cameras. The Subject 
is always seen distinctly through the Shyglass viewfinder, and 
what you S€€, You get. 

Using the inexpensive 8 millimeter film, this Filmo takes 
movies with Still-picture “conomy—keeps the action of those 
unforgettable s iful natural Color, or in bril- 
liant black-and-white. 


Filmo js 


EASILY... 


INEXPENSIVELY, : l be pracy : - ically you 


“How to 


WOE Rs nce 


—“] 
BELL & HOWELT COMPANY | 
1806 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill, | 
Please Send me the book, | 











1. Lead your camera with 2. Use two or three Photo- 


Kodak Viaead ” Film 


T’S snapshot’ time in the Ameri- 
can home, and fun’s the order 
of the evening. The young people 
harmonizing at the piano... baby 
in his crib... the older children at 
their games... bridge by the fireside 
. and the family camera clicks 
busily away, recording the impor- 
tant side of life that is lived after 
dark — indoors. 
You don’t need an expensive 
camera for snapshots indoors at 
night—not any more. Any camera 


flood lamps in Kodak 
Handy Reflectors 


that can be loaded with Kodak 
“SS” Film will do the trick —even 
the simplest Brownie. 

With “SS” Film, use two or three 
of the new, stronger No. 2 Mazda 
Photoflood lamps, which last for 
hours, in the inéxpensive Kodak 
Handy Reflectors. If your particular 
camera has an f.6.3 or faster lens, 
then No. 1 Photoflood lamps are 
powerful enough. Take on this 
swiftly spreading hobby. You’ll find 


it vastly entertaining. 


FREE BOOKLET. .. Suggests a 

variety of picture opportunities 
. shows how to arrange ‘eyes 

lights and place your we EY ti 











